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Pee LER OR TDYLUS—BRUCE CRANE 


Some unknown genius of philosophic bent has said, ‘‘Show me a 
great work, and I will point out its source.’’ It is the fashion, in 
critical not less than in philosophical circles, to trace notable achieve- 
ments back to fortuitous conditions 
and make great men the product of 
environment; and it may be said, 
apropos of the practice, that num- 
berless are the egregious blunders 
for which this method of deduction 
is responsible. Facts upset theo- 
ries, and individuality counts for 
more in human achievement than 
many thinkers are wont to allow. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that a straw 
may change the bent of a stream 
and a chance circumstance may 
give direction to a life. 

It was so in the case of Bruce 
Crane, one of the most idyllic of 
American landscape-painters. Be- 
hin@sthis eitted artist is A. H. 
Wyant, and behind the long list of 
charming, poetic canvases he has 
produced are the equally charming 
and poetic works of the elder 
American painter and the canvases 
of the great French landscapists, BRUCE CRANE 
such as Rousseau and Corot, which From a Photograph 
Wyant the teacher loved, and which 
Crane the pupil was taught to appreciate and to consider as models. 

It is in a sense the cant of the biographer to talk of the turning- 
points of lives. Everybody has a turning-point, and nobody would 
be what he is did he not turn at the right point. The important fact 
is, which way one turns when the parting of the ways is reached. 
Crane turned the proper way, and Wyant merely determined the step. 

Beyond this initial impulse the younger artist is responsible for his 
own development. He was too simple in his tastes to be wooed by 
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FROSTY MORNING 
By Bruce Crane 


the theatrical or the grandiose, too idyllic to find charm in the tragic 
or heroic, too much of a poet to be content with outward appear- 
ances or to be satisfied with mere surface representations. Without 
knowing it, perhaps, he was a natural-born interpreter of common- 
place nature, and this habit of seeking the hidden meaning of brook 
and meadow, sunshine and shadow, Wyant wisely fostered by precept 
and example. Crane spent only two months in Wyant’s studio, but 
the relation of pupil and master, so soon severed, remained in fact 
for years a beneficent influence. 

It is no small honor to an artist to see the poetic side of simple 
scenes, and to be able to invest his canvases with the charm that 
is ever latent in brook, meadow, hillside, since, as Alfred Trumble 
once pointed out, the painting of landscape is perhaps subject to the 
greatest abuse of any department of art. ‘‘There is certainly no 
other,’ said he, ‘‘in which the hand of incompetency so boldly 
displays itself. 

‘‘To paint the figure,’’ continues this discerning critic, “‘requires 
a serious knowledge of form and of the most exquisite niceties of 
color, light, and shade. The same rule applies to the painting of 
cattle, and all forms of still life demand accuracy of observation, 
skill of draftsmanship, and a mastery of the rendition of colors and 
textures. In landscape the tyro who can neither draw nor paint, but 
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who has been schooled to a few tricks of brush and palette by an 
instructor, himself frequently if not commonly incompetent, produces 
what passes for an effect and is supposed to constitute a picture. 

‘Who that attends our exhibitions or visits the dealers’ galleries 
is not familiar with the weary waste of libels on the great art of 
Claude and Ruysdael, of Turner, Constable, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, 
and the masters whose genius has carcaneted the brow of nature with 
gems of art, which passed the criticism of juries and tradesmen, and 
are given contemptible publicity? 

““The true landscape-painter, however, remains as great an artist 
as the painter of history. Indeed, what is his vocation but the chron- 
icling of the history of nature, so infinite in its varieties, so endless 
in its alternations of the lightest gayety and tragic gloom? To him 
nature is as living a thing as humanity itself. He knows and loves 
the organic vitality which burns in the mighty bosom of the earth, 
and sends the life-blood pulsating through tree and grass and flower. 
He reads the romance of summer showers sweeping over parched 
fields and meadow-lands, and of the time of the snow which blankets 
and protects the incessantly progressive life of nature against the fangs 
of the frost. The true landscape-painter is, in short, a poet as well 





PASSING STORM 
By Bruce Crane 
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as an “artistiaegiae 

ee might be a painter 
4 ae A ; of the figure if he 
chose, but he turns 
to nature in the 
form in which she 
appeals to him 
most eloquently. 
He reaches forth 
for his ideal accord- 
ing to his intel- 
lectual bent, “and 
whether he paints 
his poems in the 
Homeric 2ormaine 
-Horatian mood, he 
is always the poet above all.’’ Indubitable facts, and well expressed. 

These quoted words express a profound truth which it would be 
well for all who aspire for honors in landscape-painting to consider 
duly. Ifa man have not interpretative sense, poetic insight, the gift 
of reading the message behind the symbol, if further he have not the 
ability to transfer his impressions to canvas and make his pigments 
eloquent of the divine meaning of nature, he may be a picture-maker, 
but he can never be a landscapist in the truest sense of the word. 

No tricks of the palette can take the place of genuine inspiration, 
no massing of picturesque ‘‘effects’’ can approximate the simple 
appeal of nature, 
no studio invention Wages) a 
can pass current for ee ed eo ae 
the living reality— 
meadows flecked 
with cloud shadows 
and dashed with 
flowers, skies lumi- 
nous with palpitat- 
ing light or aglow 
withsunrise promise 
or rich with the 
fading glories of the 
evening, winter in 
its winding-sheet of 
snow, autumn hid- 
ing its chill shudder 
under )avcloaks ar 
russets and yellows, 


thes fervid triumph 
By Bruce Crane 





THE YEAR’S WANE 
By Bruce Crane 
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of noonday or moonlight with its mists and mysteries. These cannot 
be invented. One must seek them and feel their influence first-hand. 

These realities of nature speak in runes which only the poet can 
read, and which only the poet-painter can express in color. Many 
can doubtless find in nature only a language of prose; many are 
content to accept this language of prose, and by a species of jugglery, 





A BLACK CLOUD 
By Bruce Crane 


seek to parcel it out into feet and call it verse. Such may be versi- 
fiers, they are not poets; they may be chromo-makers, they are not 
landscape-painters. 

There is more of the poetry of nature in the simplest scene truth- 
fully rendered than in the most wondrous panorama of nature that 
lends itself readily to the production of striking effects. Crane 
chooses the simpler scenes and makes them eloquent. In this regard 
his attitude of mind and the trend of his effort are similar to those of 
that other American painter of idyllic bits of landscape, whose work 
was discussed in a recent issue of BRusSH AND PENcIL, J. Francis 
Murphy. 

_ Crane comes naturally by his love of art. He was born in New 
York in 1857, and from his earliest years frequented galleries and 
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exhibition-rooms with his father, who was an ardent lover of pictures, 
and himself an amateur painter of no mean ability. Like many 
another artist who has attained distinction, he had a grounding in 
purely mechanical drawing. At seventeen, while residing in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, he entered the office of an architect and builder, 
and there had his day of actual experience as a practical draftsman. 

A chance meeting with some sketch-artists in the Catskills revived 





THE LAST LEAF 
By Bruce Crane 


his boyhood’s ambition to excel in pictorial art. The incident spoiled 
a promising architect, but gave to American art an admirable land- 
scape-painter. The application for admission to the studio of Wyant 
followed, and as already stated, the teacher of two months gave direc- 
tion to succeeding years of effort. 

Crane went abroad in 1878, visiting the galleries of Liverpool and 
London, and finally landing in Paris, where for the first time he was 
brought in contact with the impressionists, at whose work he won- 
dered deprecatingly, and by whose canvases he was confirmed in his 
loyalty to the selection of subjects and the methods of execution 
which he had adopted. Again, in 1880, in 1882, and frequently 
since, he revisited France, where he associated with the promising 
men of the day, and profited by such hints as would naturally come 
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from such association. His work in 1882 may be taken as a fair 
sample of that done during his other trips abroad. He spent the 
summer in the historic old town of Grez, near the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, where his companions were Kenyon Cox, Coffin, Alexander 
and Birge Harrison, and other artists, all of whom have made for 
themselves an enviable name in art by the quality of their work. 
Crane’s work shows a decided evolution, and the change, which 





COAST OF MAINE 
By Bruce Crane 


all admirers of his art unite in declaring one of improvement, results 
from the artist’s posi.ive convictions as to the needed trend of devel- 
opment in painting. Confident that this line of development should 
be in the direction of light and atmospheric effect, he has in a meas- 
ure modified his early methods and has succeeded admirably in carry- 
ing his theories into effect. That he has not realized the full measure 
of his dream in thus striking a new note, Crane doubtless would be 
the first to acknowledge frankly. But he himself prefers his canvases 
of recent years, and his friends and critics attest the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Concurrently with this change of method came a change in the 
selection of themes, which should bea source of satisfaction to his 
American friends and patrons. His work abroad naturally necessi- 
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WHITE FIELDS 
By Bruce Crane 


tated the transcription of foreign scenes, which were all characterized 
by judicious selection and marked by faithful local coloring. Of 
recent years, however, he has maintained his New York studio, and 
has worked largely in his country home in Connecticut, and his can- 
vases have been as typical and as faithfully rendered bits of American 
landscape as those produced by any contemporary artists in this 
country. 

Some time ago Crane gave public expression to his own practices, 
and his words will be not less interesting to the layman than to the 
professional artist. ‘‘My palette,’’ said he, ‘‘is the same for studio 
and out of doors. There is an obvious advantage in using in your 
studies from nature the same pigments which you will use in your 
finished work; otherwise your pictures must be translations of trans- 
lations. My palette includes only thirteen colors: flake white, stron- 
tium yellow, lemon cadmium, orange cadmium, yellow ochre, gold 
ochre, vermilion, rose madder, raw umber, permanent blue, vert 
emeraude, brown madder, and ivory black. You see at once from 
the predominance of light-toned pigments that I paint in a rather 
high key, but nature paints in a still higher key. I use a little 
siccatif de Haarlem and turpentine, rarely as a vehicle, usually only 
as avarnish. In general, if I wish to paint thinly—which seldom 
happens—I use a scrubby brush and rub the color into the canvas. [| 
like to paint rather dry, and I believe that it conduces to permanence. 

‘“‘The object of studying and sketching out of doors is to fill the 
memory with facts. It should therefore be exact and conscientious. 
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But in the studio the artist should use his knowledge freely. Nature 
seldom presents pictures ready-made, and the best effects last so short 
a time that it is impossible to study them directly. The most that 
can be done is to make a slight memorandum at the time, and after- 
wards return at about the same hour and study what is permanent in 
the scene—all this for the purpose of fixing the effect in the mem- 
ory. For my part, I seldom look at a sketch when about to paint a 
picture. I do not need to do so except rarely, when I am in doubt 
about some particular point. 

‘‘l am aware that there are people who must have their documents 
before them when they go to compose a picture. I have seen stu- 
dents, after a whole session’s study from nature, unable even to com- 
pose from their sketches, because they could not imagine so much as 
the proportion which a bramble in the foreground should hold toa 
tree in the distance. They could not even make a fence look of the 
right height. But it is better to be a little incorrect in a picture than 
to lose the beauty of line and color for the sake of which the picture 
is painted. One must know the bounds of possibility, which are only 
to be learned by much study from nature and from memory; but one 
should work quite freely within them. A work of art is not a scien- 
tific statement. It is enough if it be true to itself; that is to say, 
harmonious.’”’ 

It is by the simple selection of colors, and the conscientious, pains- 
taking methods here briefly outlined, that Crane has achieved his 
notable successes. His palette is partly a matter of personal choice 





ROAD BY THE HAY-FIELD 
By Bruce Crane 
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and partly a determined means for acquiring a desired effect, and his 
practice of making careful preliminary studies, and of elaborating 
them with such latitude as may be necessary to make an harmonious 
whole, is not essentially different from that adopted by most success- 
ful artists in a similar class of work. 

After all is said and done, palette and practice are but means to a 
desired end, and the charm of the finished work depends, as already 
said, upon the feeling, the poetic insight, the individuality of the man 
behind the brush. It is these personal characteristics which make 
notable such canvases as ‘‘A Haystack,’’ ‘‘The Harvest Field,”’ 
“Apple Blossoms,’” ““A Black Cloud,” “Waste Landy vine 
Fields,’* ““A New England Meadow,” ‘Brown: and) Sere; jee 
Gray Hill,’’ “‘Ripening Grain,’’ and many another canvas which has 
elicited the admiration of the art-loving public. 

They are all so simple and unpretentious, so instinct with the 
verity of the scene and season depicted, so devoid of mere technical 
display, that bane of display canvases, so direct in their appeal, so 
devoid of studied effects, that one accepts them and rejoices in their 
finished beauty as one accepts and rejoices in a sweet melody by a 
composer or a tender lyric by a poet. One thinks little of the art 
and less of the artist—the picture alone claims attention for the 
simple message it imparts. 

Crane is represented in many private and public galleries, and the 
appreciation of a kindly public has made his work in demand. Since 
he began to exhibit in. the National Academy of Design in 1879, his 
canvases have regularly been hung in the principal annual displays. 
He is an associate member of the National Academy, a member of 
the American Water-Color Society, of the Society of American 
Artists, of the New York Water-Color Club, of the Society of Ameri- 
can Landscape-Painters, and of the Arts Club. He is, moreover, a 
forceful writer on art subjects. In the matter of prizes and honors, 
he has been singularly fortunate. In 1897 he won the Webb prize at 
the Society of American Artists for the best landscape exhibited; at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 he won a bronze medal; and at the 
National Academy of Design in 1900 he carried off the George Inness 
gold medal for the best landscape. Silver medals were accorded him 
at the Pan-American Exposition in 1901 and at the Charleston Expo- 
sition in 1902, and only recently he received the honor of the 
Salmagundi Purchase Fund. Haroip T. LAWRENCE. 


SNOURER VIEW OF ART STUDY IN PARIS 


So much has been said against the annual exodus of American art 
students to Paris, so much has been written for the benefit of the 
student in general, that the writer wishes to address a few words to 
the truly gifted art student. It might be well to state, in beginning, 
what the talented student goes or should go abroad in search of. 

He should go to Paris to get under the influence of the great 
masters, and to learn, not how to paint the French and Breton peas- 
ants, but how to handle his tools—just as, for instance, a cabinet- 
maker learns to handle his planes and chisels, or a carpenter his 
hammer and saws. 

In the palmy days of the Venetians, every family did not possess 
an artist. Art at that time was a trade, but the highest and most 
respected of trades. The young person of genius or talent was 
apprenticed to a master for a term of years, and almost invariably 
became a master in his turn. He learned the trade the same as any 
mechanic. The student did not spend years drawing from the most 
uninteresting of subjects—the cold, white cast. Titian painted one 
of his masterpieces at the age of nineteen. This painting contains all 
the combined qualities that make a work great. He possessed, when 
he painted it, a complete knowledge and appreciation of form, of 
color, of textures, of different degrees of solidity, and of drawing. 
Does any one suppose that he spent three or four years drawing after 
our methods? or that he was obliged to learn how to draw with the 
““point’’ or by any other system? Could any of the above-named 
qualities be taught a gifted student in any one of our schools? What 
chance have we for producing a Titian under our ‘‘systems’’? 

Titian, like the others, simply learned his trade in a most natural 
and sensible way. Otherwise how can one account for so many great 
masters coming from one atelier, if the master and his methods were 
not responsible? Why a Van Dyck from the studio of Rubens, so 
unlike his master, and yet so great? Van Dyck was elected professor 
of painting at St. Luke’s Guild before he had completed his nine- 
teenth year, and at the age of twenty-three was sent by Rubens to 
Italy for six years to study the old masters. The slave and body- 
servant of Velasquez became a great painter. 

To-day art education is a sort of corporation arrangement. The 
student, instead of being apprenticed to a master, usually has his 
education mapped out by the layman, and the artist instructor is only 
a hired servant in some large institution, which takes most of his time 
and gives him little to say in its control. In this regard American 
art schools are notable as offenders. 


FI 
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There is such a vast difference in the methods of our American 
schools as compared with those of Paris, that it will be impossible to 
give a clear conception of the French school in so short an article. 
I will endeavor, however, to state what, in my opinion, is the principal 
advantage to be had in Paris, and what are the qualities of the 
teachers there that make them great. 

The principal advantage in Europe is the privilege of coming into 
close relationship with the old masters, or before these old master 
are understood, with the men who are best able to interpret them. 
To further illustrate this vast benefit, 1 may cite the case of Whistler. 
He is a most ardent and indefatigable student of the old masters, 
and he is himself a great painter and a great teacher. He is unques- 
tionably the teacher who best understands the great painters of the 
past, and who is best fitted to explain their merits to the student. 

I remember Whistler once asked me if I had ever been to the 
Louvre. I hesitated for a moment, but finally replied that I dropped 
in at the Louvre as frequently as] could. ‘‘That is not what I mean, 
young man,’’ said he. ‘‘I mean, do you go there and sit by the 
hour or the day and study particular paintings. I myself never miss 
an opportunity to do so, and I never go through the galleries without 
learning something new about the paintings studied.’”’ 

That from a man whom the world recognizes as a master. The 
greatest instructor from the French point of view would be the 
Whistler who visited the Louvre last. He would come to his pupils 
with a fresher impression of their simplicity, and always with a new 
truth or an old one more deeply impressed. He would help us to 
shake ourselves free from the discussions and fads of the day, and aid 
us to cling more closely to the truth and to the great workers in art. 

The French masters have always lived with these fine old paint- 
ings, and the fact that the simple methods of the old masters can be 
more easily explained by them should make Paris the art center for 
the student. I do not mean to say that some of our American artists 
are not or were not good interpreters of the old masters, but I do 
mean to say that it is, in many cases, so long since they have had 
the proper advantages it is hard for them to call up the long-lost 
impressions. 

There are many weak features in our methods of instruction which 
are harmful to the beginner. One is caused by the difference in 
conditions under which American and foreign art schools have been 
developed. Another is the conceit of the home school and the advice 
given to the student who proposes to go abroad. The American 
school has a system of its own production, not based on the old 
schools of Europe. It has been shaped in its growth by the methods 
of a financially successful institution, controlled by students whose 
experience does not extend beyond its own walls. This school has 
been used as a model for the past twenty years by many smaller 





PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 
By Hermann Struck 
From an Etching 
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schools, on the mistaken idea that a financial success means an artistic 
success. The fallacy of this theory scarcely needs controverting. 

Happily there are one or two large schools which are free from 
this influence; notably one in Philadelphia. There the influence of 
one artist, William M. Chase, has been of great value, and the Ameri- 
can nation and the American artist owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
this pioneer of artistic training of the highest order. 

The conceit—I do not use the word in an invidious sense—of the 
home school, and the advice given to all students during the past 
four years, are familiar to many. About 1898 a number of journals 
called attention to the fact that we had art schools in this country 
which excelled any in the world. They spoke of spacious and well- 
lighted halls, costly buildings and collections, art libraries, and so 
forth. Some enterprising reporter followed these “‘news items’’ with 
interviews from most of the prominent American painters, and there 
seemed to be a general love-feast on all sides. The artists in most 
cases declared that we had the best schools, and that American art 
led the world. 

This may have had a wholesome effect on the American picture 
buyer, but I hold that it had a bad effect on our students, and was inimi- 
cal to the future of American art. In these interviews the students 
were advised to go abroad. Yes, not to study, but to travel and to 
see the galleries of Europe, and then to return home to paint and 
become American painters, thus avoiding the danger of losing origi- 
nality and individuality. This cry of individuality and originality 
misleads many talented students. This hurried trip through the 
galleries of Europe only leaves one with a headache and the convic- 
tion that modern art is far superior to the old, brighter and more 
original. How very little one can learn from the old masters who 
simply sees them in this superficial way! 

The alumni of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts sub- 
mitted what to my mind was a foolish circular to the Board of 
Directors of the Academy, containing three facts. One of these is 
worth quoting, as representing the views generally held in America: 
‘“‘That American art schools have not only multiplied of late, but 
have improved to such an extent that, in the opinion of several of 
our leading American artists, our schools are far superior to the studios 
for women in Paris.”’ | 

From another critic we learn that it is to be hoped that some one 
capable of speaking of our American schools, but not in any way con- 
nected with them, may make it clear to the American women “‘how 
much more may be had at home in the way of art training.’’ 

I fear that a capable judge would not decide the question in the 
desired way. The writer has taken much trouble to get views on 
American training from the best men in Europe, men who have had 
the most to do with American students who have gone to Paris, sup- 
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posedly well equipped for a post-graduate course. The opinion 
voiced has invariably been the same—too much cleverness, too much 
ability of the hand, too much superficial work, too great haste to 
attract attention. 

Cleverness in itself does not astonish the French master; but the 
fact that all who come to Paris come with that as their only equip- 
ment they find most astonishing—this the only product of our 
schools after three or four years of training. This would not repre- 
sent much loss if it did not require about eight years to unlearn. 

The American undoubtedly has by nature all the qualities that 
will make him win in any field, including art, if he is given a chance. 
He has ability, cleverness, the power of imitation, assimilation, willing- 
ness to work, push. He has none of the prejudices of centuries. He 
has only his early bad training to unlearn. 

It is certainly useless, or more than useless, for the majority of 
art students to go abroad. They run great risks in Paris. But to 
perfect our schools, more effort should be made @ send our instructors 
abroad. For the students we should have a system of competition 
and elimination in our schools that would test and prove the talented, 
that the students and their friends might judge of the advisability of 
a trip abroad. 

The conclusion I wish to draw on this point is, that as long as our 
schools remain as they are, as long as critic and public have this 
conceited view of an achievement in regard to art training, the student 
who has been assured of possessing ability by his American instructor 
should lose no time in going to see if Parisian masters will also 
accredit him with having talent. Lawton S. PARKER. 

PARIS, September I, Igo2. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT MURAL DE@G@RAGigwN 


The following six illustrations are selected from a set of sixteen 
mural paintings executed by Lawrence C. Earle, Montclair, New 
Jersey, for the Chicago National Bank Building, Chicago. They are 
painted on canvas, sixteen feet long by nine feet high, and are set in 
segmental frames over great panels of Pavanazzo marble, the paint- 
ings being secured by a small gilt molding. The room is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet long, eighty-seven feet wide, and forty-four feet 
high, and is sumptuous in its appointments in every particular. 
Mr. Earle’s paintings are the most interesting feature of the decora- 
tions, though decidedly not the most costly. Symbolism, which so 
often finds its way into mural paintings, has been eschewed, and the 
canvases instead present scenes in the history of the city in which 
the building is located. 





THE WINTER QUARTERS OF FATHER MARQUETTE, 1674 
By Lawrence C. Earle 





THE FIRST FORT DEARBORN, BUILT IN 1803 
By Lawrence C, Earle 





THE KINZIE HOUSE, NEAR FORT DEARBORN, 1804 
By Lawrence C. Earle 





THE CHICAGO RIVER, NEAR WOLF POINT, 1833 
By Lawrence C, Earle 
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THE LAST COUNCIL OF THE POTTAWATOMIES, 1833 
By Lawrence C. Earle 





THE GREAT FLOOD IN THE CHICAGO RIVER, 1849 
By Lawrence C. Earle 
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LANNION 
By Katherine Kimball 


MISS KATHERINE KIMBALL’S WORK IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 


Our English public has taken kindly to another promising American 
artist in black and white, who recently gave an exhibition at the 
Clifford Gallery, Haymarket. The American invasion, as a London 
publication in an appreciative notice of the display says, still con- 
tinues; our commercial prosperity has been threatened, our yachts 
have been outpaced, our athletes vanquished, our inventions surpassed. 
Still our American cousins forge ahead in international competition, 
and bid fair to revolutionize our drama and literature. What other 
domain is left to the western Alexander to conquer but the realm of 
art? If this latter has as yet shown little evidence of yielding, for in 
the prosperity and advance of a newly developed country it is obvi- 
ous that the progress of art comes last in order, at least a beginning 
has been made. Nor is it a reason for regret, still less a cause of 
jealousy, that one branch of the great Anglo-Saxon family should 
surpass the other. 

It is Miss Katherine Kimball who has come over from the States, 
the harbinger, maybe, of an army of artists from her own country, to 
whom I wish to draw the attention of lovers of art in this particular 
sphere. Hitherto unknown and undiscovered, certainly in England, 
she has manifested her undoubted genius and artistic skill. Her 
exhibition included seventy pen-and-ink drawings of “‘‘known and 
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unknown places of interest,’’ though to the well-read and well-traveled 
Britisher the majority of these interesting localities are more than 
familiar. 

Endowed first with a keen sense of beauty and a real ability to 
discern—how often have we been warned that ‘‘all art is selection’’ !— 
she took her pen and ink across the Atlantic and the European 
Continent till she reached the land that gave birth to that numerous 
company of painters and art workers—Madrid. Arrived in the 
immortal city, she sketched in quaint but distinctly ingenious and 
original manner a flight of Spanish steps. This picture alone would 
arrest a connoisseur’s attention. It is more like the work of an old 
master than a lady from America. 

At Siena she has sketched Dante’s fountain and a glimpse of the 
cathedral. She has inhaled the spirit and atmosphere of Italian 
towns. Even the southern heat and the definite shadows are repre- 
sented with cunning dexterity. There is a living glow about her 
pictures that evidences the superiority of human imagination and 
human skill over the mechanical precision of the camera. Not only 
has she given us Gothic arches and stern buildings and ephemeral 
palaces of the unfortunate Paris Exposition, accurately and artistically 
rendered, but she has in all cleverness and keenness of observation 
introduced the actual sunlight and continental atmosphere, without 
which the most artistic edifice of Italy becomes perilously akin to 
the British Museum in a London fog—an object shorn of all beauty. 
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STRADA DELLE TOMBE, POMPEII 
By Katherine Kimball 
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‘‘The Casa Doro, Venice,’’ is not a large sketch, but it wells over 
with taste and intensity of expression. She has made two exquisite 
pictures of vastly different subjects in ‘‘Taankade, Dordrecht,’’ and 
‘*Italian Building, Paris Exposition, 1900.’° She has covered Holland 
and Belgium, and found old houses and harbors, quays and shipping; 
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OLD BOAT-HOUSE, DORDRECHT ~ 
By Katherine Kimball 


% 


she has gone to Brittany, and depicted its famous churches, its rivers, 
its wayside crosses. She has gone south to the Swiss pastures and 
mountain roads. She can as easily cause her pen to unveil the snow- 
capped mountains and the picturesque chalets as the view of Rye 
from the town’s outskirts. And it is in regard to her snow scenes 
and her ingenious power of effecting distance that she is successful 
where others have failed. Her favorite subject would seem to be 
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Dordrecht, of which she exhibited several examples; but however 
simple or complex the subject is, she is generally able to render a 
pleasing effect. 

If Miss Kimball will just pay a little more attention to detail, as, 
for instance, in regard to her draftsmanship of trees and foliage, which 
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MARKET-PLACE, LANNION 
By Katherine Kimball 


is frequently obscurely inaccurate and artificial, there is no reason 
why she should not attain to a high place among pen-and-ink artists. 
At present she is superior to some of our own English draftsmen 
who ‘‘illustrate’’ periodicals and books. Before long she will be 
reckoned among the cleverest of those who enlighten our fiction or 
travel literature with their sketches, provided always that the British 
publisher will consent not to stand in his own light, but will suffer the 
spirit of conservatism to give way to real work. 
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As a matter of fact, with the possible exception of some decora- 
tive book work, Americans to-day lead the world in the quality of 
their illustrations. This is so apparent in the pen-and-ink and 
wash drawings used in newspapers and magazines as to need no word 
of comment or proof. This precedence is doubtless due to the 
greater opportunities offered to illustrative artists in the United States, 
and to the sharper competition among artists, resulting from the 
rivalry among publishers. There is not the incentive in England for 
the development of illustrative genius that there is on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Indeed, it is noteworthy that in America there is 
among artists a larger percentage of celebrated illustrators than of 
celebrated painters of easel pictures. It isa case of demand fostering 
a corps of men and women competent to furnish the supply. Miss 
Kimball is but one of a host of Americans who have already attained 
distinction, or who have it in them to make an enviable reputation in 
the art of illustration. 

LONDON. E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
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QUIMPERLE, BRITTANY 
By Katherine Kimball 





GRILLE OF THE LOGGEITA 
By Antonio Gaio 


Pi CAMPANIER SOR Si VAR KS 


The collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, on July 14th 
last, centered the world’s attention on this famous monument of 
Italian art; and despite the notoriety given to the catastrophe, a 
further word regarding the celebrated structure finds sufficient excuse 
in an art publication. Few piles of similar character have been so 
lauded and so criticised. It has been pictured in print and press till 
no well-read person is unfamiliar with its appearance and surround- 
ings. Singularly, however, the details of its art work have escaped 
the publicity given by repeated reproductions, and are comparatively 
unknown save to the Venetians themselves and to those who visited 
the structure before its masonry crumbled to rubbish. 

The pictures, therefore, I am able to send to BRusH anpD PENCIL 
will be of interest to the art-lover. Dating from 888 or 911—authori- 
ties differ as to the founding of the pile—the Campanile has had an 
eventful history. It was struck by lightning repeatedly, was shaken 
by earthquakes at least twice, and on several occasions was threatened 
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by fire during events of public festivity. For centuries the pile 
remained as its first architects designed it—a square tower, severely 
plain, a structure of utility rather than of beauty. But the glory of 
the Venice of the sixteenth 
century demanded some- 
thing more than an un- 
adorned tower of masonry, 
and in 1510 Bartolomeo 
Burno built the arcaded 
section at the top and the 
pointed roof, and thirty 
years later Sansovino de- 
signed the Loggetta. 

It is from this portion 
of the structure that the 
details here pictured are 
taken. The Loggetta was 
designed primarily as a 
mere decoration. Hence 
Sansovino’s work was 
hardly a fit subject for the 
strictures that have been 
made upon it, since critics 
have been prone to con- 
sider it as an essential part 
of the tower rather than 
as a means of adornment. 

It is to be doubted if 
the commission to decorate 
the pile could have been 
intrusted to better hands. 
It was Sansovino who re- 
stored and _ consolidated 
the principal cupola of the 
Basilica of St. Mark’s, in 
1527. He had@aiupiies 
achieved notable successes 
: in sculpture by executing 
MINERVA statues for Veénetran 

By Sansovino churches and for the Ducal 

Palace. With the excep- 

tion of the gates, which were modeled by Antonio Gaio, he designed 

the entire Loggetta, and much of the sculpture he executed with his 
own hand. 

The bronze statues in the niches, herewith pictured, are his own 
work, They represent Peace, Apollo, Mercury, and Minerva, and 
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they have ever been regarded as especially fine examples of model- 
ing. Justice, Neptune, and Charity, the bas-reliefs of the screen, are 
supposed to be by two of Sansovino’s pupils, Tizano Minio and 
Girolamo di Ferrara, exe- 
cuted from designs by the 
master. The putt, or chil- 
dren, alternating with the 
bas-reliefs, were executed 
at a later day by Antonio 
Gaio, the designer of the 
magnificent bronze gates. 

That the Campanile 
will be restored is an as- 
sured fact, but to what 
extent the new structure 
will be resurrected from the 
material of the old and 
adorned with the sculptures 
that have been famous for 
ages is problematical. 
Much of the art work has 
been mutilated beyond re- 
demption; some pieces 
have escaped with minor 
injuries; and others, as, for 
instance, the bronze gates, 
remain intact. Of the re- 
covered decorations, San- 
sovino’s Mercury has lost 
ite stands, vand his Peace 
has lost its head and right 
arm. Announcement is 
made, however, that every 
possible effort will be made 
to reconstruct the broken 
sculpture, so that when the 
new Campanile rises in the 
verisimilitude of the old it 
will be decorated by the Ae VES 
same hands as was the By Sansovino 
original celebrated tower. 

Even the matter of reconstructing the Campanile, irrespective of 
its decorations, will not be unattended by difficulties, since the build- 
ers will have to be guided largely by photographs and studies by 
modern artists. Of all the drawings by Sansovino preserved in the 
archives of Italy, nothing relating to the Loggetta has thus far been 
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discovered. It is thought, 
however, that the camera 
and the sketch artist may 
prove fairly safe guides, and 
that the famous old struc- 
ture may eventually be 
duplicated in its entirety. 

In no nation, perhaps, 
is there so much reverence 
for its monuments as in 
Italy, and it is not surpris- 
ing that such prompt steps 
should have been taken to 
restore the Campanile. 
The dust of the ruins had 
scarcely blown away when 
the Council of Venice met 
and voted the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars 
for restoring the tower, and 
the directors of the Mont 
de Piété promptly supple- 
mented this with twenty 
thousand dollarssmore: 
Freewill offerings from 
private individuals and mu- 
nicipalities came pouring 
in, so that within a week 
from the collapse of the 
Campanile fully three hun- 
dred thousand dollars had 
been subscribed to perpet- 
uate the old monument in 
ae a resurrected form. 
APOLLO As in most cases where 
By Sansovino — old monuments have _ suc- 

cumbed to time, there was 

a hue and cry against restoration. But Italy is too much wrapped 
up in the past, too proud of its relics of antiquity, to listen to the 
popular clamor, and one may confidently expect that a new Cam- 
panile will arise on the spot so long marked by the old one, as 
faithful in its every line to that which crumbled to ruins as the genius 
of Italy’s best architects and artists can make it. 

VENICE. L. E. BERTINI. 
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That the Italian authorities are resolved to protect the artistic 
interests of the state in the most practical manner is shown by the 
measures they have recently adopted, arésumé of which is herewith given. 

All artistic or archeological collections, monuments, or isolated 


artistic objects, belonging 
to the ecclesiastical author- 
ities and to corporations 
recognized by the state, 
cannot be sold out of the 
country, and can only be 
sold in Italy by one reli- 
gious or public authority to 
anocier,. or) to the state, 
with the permission of the 
government. 

A general catalogue of 
pictures, monuments, and 
archeological objects is to 
be drawn up, one part of 
the catalogue to include 
the objects and collections 
belonging to the above- 
mentioned corporations and 
authorities, and the other 
to include all objects: and 
collections belonging to 
private owners, provided 
that these collections are 
considered to be of high 
artistic value. 

Objects not included in 
the catalogue may be sold, 
but only with the permis- 
sion of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. Owners 
of objects registered in the 
catalogue must immediately 
notify the Ministry of Pub- 
lies Instruction in case of 
sale or change of owner- 
ship. Sellers must always 
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By Sansovino 
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warn buyers when an object 
they are about to purchase 
is registered in the national 
catalogue. 

The government will 
always have the right of pre- 
emption, under equal condi- 
tions, in case of such sales, 
but the right must be exer- 
cised within six months of 
the notification that a sale 
is contemplated. When 
the right is exercised in re-- 
gard to an object for which 
an offer has been made from 
abroad, the price will be 
fixed by deducting the ex- 
port duty from the amount 
offered. 

The export duty is pro- 
gressive, and amounts to 
five per cent up to the first 
#200 of the price, seven 
per cent on the next 4200, 
nine per cent on the third 
£200, eleven per cent on 
the fourth 4200, and so on 
until the maximum of 
twenty per cent is reached 
for costly objects. Article 
8 of the law contains a pro- 
vision which, if properly 
applied, would stop the 
practice of declaring the 
value of an object to be 
infinitely lower than it 
really is. 

Exporters of valuable 
pictures and other objects, 
which may be worth say 
46,000, will often declare 
their value to be A115 or 
4120, not so much in order 
to avoid payment of the 
export duty (which will, in 
any case, be paid by the 
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foreign purchaser) as to avoid arousing the suspicion of the govern- 
ment experts that a good picture may be going out of the country. 
It does not say much for government experts that, in order to tell 
a valuable picture from a worthless one, they should need to see a 
high declaration of price; yet this is frequently the case, and during 
the last few years many a valuable work has easily obtained a permit 
for exportation because its value was declared at 412, instead of 
412,000. 

Article 8 of the new law says, however, that the government will 
have the right to buy all objects for which permission to export is 
requested at the price declared by their owners, less the export duty. 
The purchaser of a valuable picture will think twice before declaring 
its value to be only a few pounds, because he will know that in case 
of suspicion he would be bound to accept the few pounds, less five 
per cent, from the government as the price of a picture for which he 
may have given £1,000. AS 





WEDDING COFFER, FLOREN'IINE 
One Type of Italy’s Treasures 


REMBRANDT’S MASTERPIECE DETHRONED 


‘“The Night Watch,’’ Rembrandt’s masterpiece, which has so long 
held the place of honor in the Rijks Museum, is to be dethroned by 
order of the committee which at present controls the destinies of the 
pictures in this great gallery. The word ‘“‘dethroned’’ is used 


GROUND PLAN OF THE RIJKS MUSEUM AT AMSTERDAM 
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advisedly, for among the pictures of this great master, “‘The Night 
Watch”’ is easily monarch of them all—the noblest of the noble. 

It now hangs in the Rembrandt room, which is at the end of the 
‘‘gallery of honor,’’ draped behind with a subtle, greenish toned 
velvet, which brings out to the best possible advantage all its won- 
drous color. It is visible from the vestibule through the entire length 
of the galleries devoted to the corporation and regent pieces, and at 
this distance, fully one hundred feet, the effect is marvelous. It is 
lighted with consummate skill, and the figures seem to be fairly step- 
ping out of the frame—which, by the way, rests immediately upon 
the floor—and advancing toward the spectator. The light of the 
room is so soft and mellow against this back wall that it seems to 
melt into the Rembrandt ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

If Rembrandt could live again for a brief minute he would doubt- 
less spend it in reaching out both hands, one for the architect and the 
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other for the director of this gallery; for in his life he probably never 
knew how great a picture he had painted. Hung as it is, it would be 
a revelation to him. The Rijks Museum, it might be said, was 
planned to house this great picture properly. Mr. P. J. H. Cuypers, 
one of the most accomplished architects in Europe, had this in mind 
when he planned this long central gallery. Everything else was, in 
a sense, to lead up to this the greatest work of the greatest Dutch- 
man. It was to be approached slowly and with reverence. There 
was to be no bursting in upon it with a ‘“‘Hello! here’s ‘The Night 
Watch.’ ’’ The visitor was to be arrested upon the threshold while 
he was yet afar off, and made to feel that here at least was something 
to command his respect. 

But now all this thought and study and conscientious effort must 
go for naught. The committee which represents the municipality of 
commercial Amsterdam has decided that they have been hiding their 
most brilliant light under a bushel, so they will drag it out of the 
shelter of its modest setting into the garish light of the noonday sun, 
where it may receive the acclaim of the unthinking populace. 

““The Night Watch’’ was painted in 1642, and is the largest pic- 
ture Rembrandt ever painted, being eleven by fourteen feet in size, 
just filling the sight lines through the wide doorway of the Rembrandt 
room. It represents Captain Frans Banning Cocq’s company of 
arquebusiers emerging from their guild-house on the Singel. In 
front is the captain in a dark brown, almost black costume, at his side 
Lieutenant Willem van Ruitenberg in a yellow buffalo jerkin, both 
figures in the full light, so that the shadow of the captain’s hand is 
distinctly traceable on the jerkin. On the right hand of the captain 
are an arquebusier putting on his weapon, and two children, of whom 
the one in front, a girl, has a dead cock hanging from her girdle 
(perhaps one of the prizes). A step behind them is the, flag-bearer, 
Jan Visser Cornelissen. The other side of the picture is pervaded 
with similar life and spirit. 

The remarkable chiaroscuro of the whole picture has led to the 
belief that Rembrandt intended to depict a nocturnal scene, but the 
event represented really takes place in daylight, the lofty vaulted 
hall of the guild being lighted only by windows above, to the left, 
not visible to the spectator. The hall, therefore, is properly obscured 
in partial twilight. The peculiar light and spirited action of the pic- 
ture elevate this group of portraits into a most effective dramatic 
scene, which ever since its creation has been enthusiastically admired 
by all connoisseurs of art. Each guild member represented paid one 
hundred florins for his portrait, so that, as there were originally 
sixteen in the group the painter received sixteen hundred florins for 
his work. To-day the picture, if for sale, would bring one million 


florins. WILLIAM VERNON. 
AMSTERDAM, August 30, 1902. 


AN APPRECIATION OF ALBERT L. GROLL= 
LAN DSCAPE—-PAINTER 


In these days of careless classification and hasty generalization, it 
is a distinct relief to mind and spirit to meet with work which defies 
the usual prompt summing up of the art reporter with ready-made 
expressions, as ‘‘realistic,’’ ‘‘naturalistic,’’ ‘‘impressionistic,’’ etc. 
The work of Albert L. Groll belongs to this category. It would 
indeed prove an extremely difficult task to classify his landscapes in 
such a simple @imenmer 
Neither his wide range of 
subjects nor his various 
ways of treatment would 
permit it. 

A visit to Mr. Groll’s 
studio will convince one 
that he has no theories in 
art. There are pictures 
that remind one strongly 
of the paysage intime, so 
successfully cultivated by 
Daubigny and Cazin; others 
that show the influence of 
the poetic suggestiveness 
and the broad but faithful 
reproduction of the Ger- 
man landscapist Schlesch 
and his followers; and a 
few have the virile coloring 
of the impressionists and 
the decorative schemes of 
i aeRO ROTE the secessionists as leading 
From a Photograph characteristics. Others, 

again, simple and rugged 
aspects of nature, vigorously rendered, show that Groll has also 
learned a good deal of Homer Martin, whom he considers the fore- 
most of American landscape-painters; while his latest efforts, en- 
titled ‘‘Symphony in Yellow’’ and ‘‘Symphony in Green and Silver,’’ 
are conceived in the spirit of decorative realism, as it is felt by the 
realist of to-day. 

Groll is well informed of contemporary art movements; he is 
mentally, if not technically, at home in all, and without falling into 
imitation, can vary his performance to suit each phase. He simply 
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obeys the esthetic 
instincts which con- 
trol him at the time. 
He paints first, and 
evolves’ theories 
afterwards, which 
is, taking all things 
into consideration, a 
delightful method, 
as it permits his 
brushes free play, 
undisturbed by 
these endless dis- 
cussions which, al- 
though amusing, A PENNSYLVANIA VILLAGE 

are nearly always By Albert L. Groll 

absolutely futile. 

In visiting a studio one expects to find a considerable amount of 
work turned out in ordinary routine, sound in workmanship, but in no 
other sense remarkable. In Groll’s studio there is a certain percent- 
age belonging to this order; but there are other canvases showing a 
higher claim to recognition, which evince a deliberate purpose, and 
involve a seriousness which establishes in one a corresponding feeling 
of respectful interest. Pictures like his ‘‘Pennsylvania Village’’ 
and ‘‘Starlight on the Bay’’ were painted in response to a genuine 
impulse, which the artist himself, perhaps, could not analyze. He 
felt the need to do, and simply did it. It is these that set the stamp 
on an artist's work, and lead one to regard it as, on the whole, of 
high or moderate 
interest and worth. 

Groll’s_ charac- 
teristics are brilliant 
versatility, dexter- 
ity with the brush, 
and  spontaneous- 
ness of effect, all 
regulated by innate 
good taste, for he 
has little or no re- 
serve power. Hence 
his pictures attract 
immediately, and 
have a faculty of 
retaining a fair 
degree of interest, 








A BIT OF SANDY HOOK 
By Albert L. Groll due totheir gracious 
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feeling; in fact, to the good taste, always present—as, for example, 
his ‘‘Evening Hours.’’ The tranquillity of this canvas’s concentrated 
force is admirably poetical and impressive. One would be pleased 
to live with the picture. The drawing, the pleasant color scheme, 
and feeling of refinement are excellent, though we could find fault 
with the composition. The background does not hang well together 
with the foreground, and this seems thrust on one’s attention. 

‘“‘The Coming Storm,’’ on the other hand, gives scope for the 





STARLIGHT ON THE BAY 
By Albert L. Groll 


painter's largeness of feeling. There we see a vast expanse of sandy 
shore, with a storming sky full of force and luminous color, a strong 
and truthful picture, in which the moisture in the sand and the move- 
ment of the clouds are particularly well rendered. The whole is 
suggestive of light and air (this picture lost considerably in the 
reproduction), and is clever to the last degree. It is a canvas of 
remarkable force, its concentrated intensity giving it a distinction 
that would make it a strong work in any collection of pictures. 

Quite a contrast, in its quiet, rich tones and its regard for solid 
effects, is his ‘‘Bit of Sandy Hook”’ (the artist’s favorite sketching- 
ground). The impression of space as well as of masses is suggested in 
a masterly way, and the values are very skillfully differentiated. His 
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“Starlight on the Bay’’ displays a more subtle observation and poet- 
ical charm than the others, it impresses one more favorably each time 
it is seen; while his “‘Glimpse of a Village,’’ notwithstanding a lack 
of clearness in the atmosphere, and a certain dullness of tone, is a 
picture that appeals strongly to the layman. 

Groll, born in New York in 1867, is largely a self-taught artist. 
Apart from desultory attendance when quite a youth at a drawing- 
school in Darmstadt, Germany, where his uncle, Frederick Gross, was 





THE EVENING HOUR 
By Albert L. Groll 


lithographer to the Duke of Hessen-Darmstadt, and the usual four 
years’ course at the Munich Academy of Fine Arts, where he studied 
from cast and life under the guidance of Professors Gysis and Loefftz, 
he learned all he knows from making out-of-doors studies from nature. 
From the very beginning he found this sort of training much more 
inspiring than being shut up within four walls day after day, en- 
gaged in the hopeless task of trying to learn what can never be 
taught. His attempt at studio work did not meet with much encour- 
agement. The professors looked with amused interest upon the efforts 
of the American who could only ‘“‘feel landscapes’’; and as it was out 
of the question to make a landscape of the human form, his attendance 
at the studio was quite unnecessary. Thus thrown on his resources, 
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THE COMING STORM 
By Albert L. Groll 


he devoted himself with singular intensity of purpose to the study of 
nature in its ever-changing moods. His present work is the result. 

The result of this constant and careful observation, combined with 
a memory of line and color, shows itself in the selection of his 
motives. Every good landscapist must possess this faculty of sedec- 
tion, the absence of which would convert the landscapes into mere 
slices of the earth’s surface, to use an expression of William Morris. 

Groll is very happy in the choice of his subjects. They show, 
almost without exception, high pictorial merits, and yet are in no way 
commonplace. With curious obstinacy he has selected a great many 
motives which the layman never notices, and left out many that 
would excite the widest popular interest. His pictures, over many 
of which hangs a deep poetic charm, fill the mind with a true appre- 
ciation of nature. He is still deficient in composition, his lines lack 
distinction, and his handling of masses is at times uncertain; also his 
treatment of details, particularly in the backgrounds, is rather super- 
ficial. But it is impossible to ignore his virility of conception, his 
fine sense for color, his determination to discard the obvious in favor 
of subtlety of feeling and expression, and as he is still one of our 
young men—artists seldom “‘arrive,’’ as the French call it, before 
they are forty—there is every possibility that in time he will master 
all the intricacies of his art. 

He is a hard worker, and has enough of the true artist in him to 
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have always the desire to do justice to himself; and in passing from 
one stage to another, he may be trusted to waste nothing of his 
energies, and to make no mistakes that are serious. 

All through his career the question of the way in which color 
could be used has interested him the most. By instinct he is a color- 
ist of distinctly individual tastes and preferences, and by education 
and experience he is a colorist of considerable judgment as well. 
Therefore he always has been at some pains to work out for himself 
an original method, by which he might arrive at the best results within 
hissreach.» As his desire of late has been in the direction of indi- 
vidualizing nature to certain color schemes, and to create landscapes 
which combine faithful reproduction of nature with color harmonies, 
entirely dependent on the artist's momentary mood, let us hope that 
he will gain for himself a place which he will share with no one else. 

Perchance nature will gladly reveal some of the secrets she so 
jealously guards to one who loves her so well as this artist, and that 
art appreciators may thereby be the gainers. SIDNEY ALLEN. 





GLIMPSE OF THE VILLAGE 
By Albert L. Groll 


PLEA FOR A GUILD OF AMERICAN SCULPT ORs. 


In view of the numbers of cases in American cities where the plan 
has not been followed of making provision for sculpture and mural 
painting in public buildings, the question may be asked, What should 
sculptors do to assert their rights, if any rights exist? Ido not see 
that they can do anything immediately. At present everything 
depends on the architects, who in most cases appear to wish to be 
supreme. So long as the sculptors work alone—each keeping to him- 
self—endeavoring to obtain orders and commissions on their own 
account only, without an ideal for the general improvement of the 
standards of sculpture, and without the esprit de corps which feels that 
by the furtherance of their comrades their own status will be improved, 
I cannot forecast a betterment of the situation. Co-operation anda 
laying aside of backbiting and self-considerations are necessary before 
the sculptors get their rights. 

They have rights? Assuredly—just as much as the architect. 
Sculpture can often save a building from ugliness without hope or 
appeal, when the architect, as often happens, is merely an engineer 
who spends his strength in the very necessary work of making his 
building safe, commodious, and fitted in a crude way for the purposes 
for which it exists. The ideal building, of course, is the product of 
at least three artists, of whom the architect is one. 

I believe in an intimate co-operation of the sculptor and the 
painter with the architect. In case of a very large building, like a 
cathedral, a capitol, a great library, a museum, one sculptor and one 
decorator could not accomplish the work with the quickness absolutely 
required by modern needs. And you may ask if I wish the individual 
masters to disappear, lose their identity under a guild stamp. 

Not at all, only so far as public sculpture is concerned. Only 
half their time would be due to the guild’s work. The other half 
could be spent in following the bent of their natural talent or genius, 
whether for private work or ideal productions embodying the best 
idea that is in their minds. 

My view of the good that could be done by a guild of sculptors is 
this: Since an individual sculptor often allows mistakes to go uncor- 
rected, either because of inability to see them owing to mental and 
physical weariness from the struggle with the problem, or else because 
of lack of time to finish work in carrying out a contract having a time 
limit, it has often occurred that the strongest sculptors have put their 
names to monuments which are unworthy of their best. These justify 
their more narrow-minded and envious competitors in criticism, and 
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this loud criticism has done and is doing great harm to the profession 
of sculpture, and especially American sculpture. It occasions a loss of 
confidence in the ability of our sculptors to do work of the first quality. 

Especially is the tendency to demand quick work responsible for 
neglect in quality of work. Americans have often more haste than 
judgment, and generally fail to understand why an artist cannot 
work as fast as an artisan and an artisan as a brick-layer. The 
attempt to keep up with this unreasonable hurry on the part of prop- 
erty owners, government officials, architects, and builders is respon- 
sible for the fact that much work is placed abroad which ought to be 
placed at home. A guild of sculptors would soon earn the confidence 
of architects and the public, both as regards the average quality of the 
work produced by its sculptors and with respect to the time taken for 
its production. 

The guild of sculptors under modern American conditions will be 
based on an ideal so different from those of the Middle Ages that the 
harmfulness will be eliminated. Its constitution should attend to 
that. It will not be selfish, because it will have the art interests of 
the country in its keeping, so far as sculpture is concerned. The 
apprentices will be its democratic feature. Where can a young man 
learn sculpture properly now? Not in the art schools. They merely 
give him a genera] smattering of art, useful indeed, and not to be 
decried, but entirely inadequate unless followed by an apprenticeship. 
From apprentice to associate and from associate to master will be the 
course, according to deserts. The guild will be in a position to know 
whether a young man is really called to the art of sculpture by innate 
talent and encourage him to proceed, but will eliminate those who 
can never come to anything, and so prevent the hopeless wrecks of 
the profession who were never fitted for it, and in consequence of the 
present brutal system of competition without co-operation, fall into 
a sea of miseries from which they can never emerge. 

What has led to these ideas? My experience in connection with 
the Library of Congress and the Court of Appeals. Following the 
example set by Ward, Saint Gaudens, and Warner in the Library of 
Congress, I advised the late Mr. James Brown Lord to allot the work 
on the Court of Appeals here to as many sculptors as possible. But 
the committee of three sculptors appointed by him at my suggestion 
would not go far enough in control of the several sculptors. To this 
I attribute whatever defects, slight enough, there may be in the 
general work. The only rule the committee held to was, that each 
and every sculptor must show enough feeling for the classic in his 
design to have his work harmonize with the building. Beyond that, 
full liberty was allowed the sculptor; but to my mind it was a mistake. 

A sculptor guild, such as I imagine, would have held each sculptor 
just a little more to the general feeling of the work and produced 
somewhat better results. F. WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL. 





VIEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE 
By Raimondo D’Aronco 


THE DOMINANT NOTE AT THE TURIN 
EXPOSITION 


Whether or not exhibitions such as that which was opened by the 
King of Italy at Turin on May roth last, and is now nearing its close 
as this review is written, give any impetus to artistic effort or any 
direction to the trend of art development is a problematical matter. 
Such enterprises are for the most part the result of local ambition, 
and however carefully planned and elaborate they may be, they are 
usually in a very vital sense disappointing. 

The interchange of products effected by commerce and the univer- 
sality of illustrated journals are such in these latter days as to rob any 
exhibition of the elements of novelty. Art movements are duly 
chronicled and prevailing styles are as regularly presented in pictorial 
form. The public is thus promptly informed of what is transpiring 
in the art world; commercial instinct does not permit the man of ideas 
to hide his cleverness pending the inauguration of an exposition; and 
art workers are not compelled to await these recurring events to get 
hints or guidance or inspiration from their fellow-craftsmen. 

Expositions, therefore, are wont to be little more than love-feasts 
for the exhibitors, and are not apt to be a potent influence in art 
development. Nations and individuals meet in friendly competition 
and submit their products in comparison; no one is surprised and few 
probably are benefited in any appreciable measure. 
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In this regard the Turin exposition of decorative work is not 
essentially different from the host of great and minor exhibitions that 
have preceded it. It is not my purpose to enter into any detailed 





AN ARTISTIC CORNER 
By Various Munich Craftsmen 


review of individual exhibits. Such a course would involve a series 
of articles, or would lay a writer open to the charge of favoritism or 
arbitrary selection. Every visitor to the exposition, however, must 
have been impressed with the prevalence of one dominant note 
throughout the various exhibition-rooms—one may liken it to an art 
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language broken into many dialects, each nation, district, or individual 
voicing variations on what, for lack of a better term, we are wont to 
call ‘‘l’Art Nouveau’’ or ‘‘Arte Moderna.’ It is this dominant 
note, accentuated on every side—in the buildings, in furniture, pot- 
tery, jewelry, draperies, designs, in everything—to which I mainly 
wish to call attention. 

This apparently is the chief witness which the exposition bears of 
the artistic effort of the day. It shows that the various art workers, 
however independently they 
may be striving for an indi- 
vidual expression of the 
beautiful, are in a sense 
working unitedly. And 
this sameness of expres- 
sion, with differences such 
as naturally accrue” from 
partly suborned local color- 
ing or racial instincts, is 
largely due, one suspects, 
to the currency given by 
modern methods of pub- 
licity. 

Some designer hits off 
a clever idea, which recom- 
mends itself to some one 
else who is looking for an 
idea in decoration out of 
the cut-and-dried beats fa- 
miliar to the ages. Imme- 
diately the world is apprised 
of the new idea; the novelty 
becomes a vogue; and con- 
sciously or unconsciously 
art workers in divers climes find themselves striving on the lines laid 
down by the innovator, and offering for public admiration their own 
special brand of the latest fad. Many work in honest effort to pro- 
duce something adhering to the accepted lines and yet individual 
enough to be distinctive, and others work in more or less clumsy and 
palpable imitation. In any event, the style that meets the favor of 
the hour prevails, which, in view of the fact that demand determines 
the product, is not surprising. It is not a case of the survival of the 
fittest; rather it is the uncertain, fleeting vogue of the temporarily 
favored. 

At the present time, as indicated by the exhibits at the Turin exhi- 
bition, the accepted motive in decoration is a sort of conventional 
lotus-leaf arrangement, or, in certain forms, a kind of irregular spiral 
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suggestive of a climbing plant. 
One may go through the many 
exhibition-rooms of the exposition 
and find this recurring so regularly 
as a motive in woodwork, metal- 
work, pottery, textiles, furniture, 
mural designs, architectural out- 
lines, and what not, that one might 
readily suppose all the exhibitors 
were disciples of a single master, 
whose genius determined every- 
thing in the rough, and whose pre- 
scriptions and limitations left little 
for the individual workers save 
minor modifications. 

In a word, the prevalence of 
the so-called new art is but an evi- 
dence of intercommunication of 
ideas brought about by commerce 
and modern means of publicity, 
and the modifications are but wit- 
nesses of race and habit of thought. 
As one might expect, these varia- 
tions are in a marked measure sug- 
gestive of national characteristics. 

The Austrian section, both in 
the articles shown and in the build- 
ing in which they are housed, is 
perhaps most pronouncedly of the 
new-art order; the French section 
is notable for its lively spirit and 
for the technical skill displayed by 
its exhibitors; the Belgian display 
discloses propinquity to the French 
and a consequent similarity of 
tastes and efforts; the German 
section, like the German character, 
has a certain heaviness, despite its 
variety, and at the same time dis- 
closes a proneness to the bold and 
the eccentric; the Dutch section 
in all its work maintains the na- 
tional tradition of MHolland for 
soundness, uniqueness, and homely 
domesticity; Italy, to which the 
world is indebted for this marshaling 
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of decorative work, seems to have run riot in new-art motives, and to 
have expressed them in a way nothing less than scenic; England and 
Scotland are more loyal to their home traditions; and America has 
maintained its reputation for ingenuity, cleverness of conception, and 
sureness of adjust- 
ing means to ends. 

These, the read- 
er will notice, are 
all national charac- 
teristics, and they 
sufficiently differen- 
tiate the exhibits to 
give abundance of 
variety even under 
the ever-present 
motive of the new 
art. Many confi- 
dently predict that 
this new style, the 
favored of the 
hour, will be the 
art of the futuse: 
Conservative judg- 
ment, however. 
would doubtless 
discredit this pre- 
diction. Much that 
catches the fancy 
and pleases for the 
moment has not the 
abiding qualities 
that would make it 
what Keats would 





call ‘‘a joy for- 
9 
PORCELAIN MOSAIC CV Cis 
By Joost Thooft and Labouchere We are wont to 


‘reject no inconsid- 
erable percentage of the pictures placed upon the market on the 
ground that, while not lacking in charm, they would not be good 
living companions. One fears, from a close inspection of the display 
at Turin, that the works in which this favored motive constantly recurs 
would be liable to the same objection. The effect produced is cer- 
tainly often strong. In many of its applications the motive of the 
new art is not without a manifest grace and appropriateness; but in 
other of its uses and applications it seems far-fetched and forced, and 
calculated soon to pall upon those who adopted it. 
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I may be permitted here to quote a few words of Walter Crane, 
whose prominence asa decorative artist gives especial value to his 
opinion. Mr. Crane’s work, his persistent reiteration of a unique 
ideal of the beautiful, is well known to the art student, and the 
reader will perhaps not expect him to be enthusiastic as regards the 
Turin exhibition in 
itapentirety: ile is 
not. He frankly 
admires what recom- 
mends itself to his 
judgment as a deco- 
rator, and as openly 
criticises what does 
not so recommend 
itself. Indeed, while 
at Turin he put him- 
self on record by 
saying that if the 
work shown were 
judged by rigid 
canons of criticism, 
one would scarcely 
find in the entire 
exhibition enough 
good decorative art 
—and he meant by 
that decorative art 
that one would like 
to live with—to suit- 
ably furnish a single 
home. In his opin- 
ion extremes meet, 
and our twentieth- 
century mew art wwe WHITE KNIGHT 
touches, in its least By Jessie M. King 
consciously artistic 
form, the rococo decorative confectionery of the palaces of the eigh- 
teenth century, and is therefore subject to adverse criticism. 

| There are, in truth,” says he, “‘I venture to think, two prin- 
ciples at work in this modern development of decorative art—a 
principle on the one hand of health, of life and growth, and on the 
other of decomposition and decay. The first tends in the direction 
of restraint of ornament and simplicity of construction in architecture, 
furniture, and the decorative accessories of life. In the crafts of 
design it maintains the principle of adherence to the limitations as 
well as to the capabilities of the material, and to the control of use, while 
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not rejecting new material, new methods, or new uses, should they 
fall within its province, and be capable of being assimilated and 
harmonized. 

“‘The second principle rather tends to follow a fashion whitherso- 
ever it may lead; to adopt forms and lines for the sake of the forms 
and lines, irrespective of their adaptation to particular materials and 





CORNER OF A LIVING-ROOM 
By Robert Oréans 


uses; to gather from every kind without giving time to digest and 
assimilate; to imitate superficial or artificial mannerisms in all sorts 
of ways; to use materials simply to display material and skill of hand, 
without thought of the harmonizing sense of beauty. 

‘The choice of woods, for instance in some recent French mar- 
quetery work, to express different textures and surfaces, such as 
rippling water, the coats of animals, etc., is marvelous, and the 
dexterity of the workmanship so great as to give almost an indepen- 
dent interest to the work. But if we ask if the decoration is appro- 
priate to its purpose—does it help the expression of the object so 
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adorned? does it fall into its place 
as decorative pattern in the scheme 
of a room?—we cannot find any 
satisfactory answer. Then, too, if 
we are content to regard it as pic- 
torial work, and judge such work by 
pictorial standards and from the 
pictorial point of view, it fails 
because, by the very nature of the 
material, inlaid wood cannot com- 
pete in pictorial effect with a paint- 
er’s work, because the craftsman is 
necessarily debarred from the use 
and expression of certain values 
and atmospheric effects strictly 
belonging to pictorial art and its 
methods, and upon which rests its 





VASES 
Made in Stockholm 


chief value and power of appeal to the eye—its value as a decoration. 

“Such work may astonish by its skill and imitativeness, but it is 
neither satisfactory as pictorial work nor as decoration, whereas the 
same materials used in a strictly decorative or flat-pattern motive 
would display the quality of the wood equally well, while producing 
a reposeful and appropriate decoration, and an object in a room it 


would be possible to live with.”’ 


These words would seem to be rather a harsh stricture on the new 
art so prevalent in the exhibition-rooms at Turin. The criticism, 





SCREEN 
By G. W. Dysselhof 


however, one must admit, 
is merited. Every con- 
scientious worker in deco- 
rative art will recognize and 
welcome the evidences of 
new life, of health and 
growth; and every such 
worker must deprecate the 
oft-recurring witnesses of 
mere imitation, the subser- 
vient following of a fashion 
ora fad. And it must be 
patent to every visitor to 
the Turin exposition, that, 
despite the intrinsic beauty, 
the richness, and the mar- 
velous execution of much 
that is displayed in the gal- 
leries, there is altogether 
too little sesug gestive Mort 
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strong individual or racial instinct, 
and too much to force upon one the 
conviction that the many are aping 
the few or the one, seeking to trans- 
port a motive out of the environ- 
ment that gave it birth, and to 
wreak changes on a style utterly 
foreign to the life of those who 
adopt it. 

In these days of incessant striv- 
ing after novelty, when the spirit 
of the people seems to rebel against 
the perpetuation of old styles and 
old principles of decoration, it 1s 
certainly gratifying to find some 
one bright enough to conceive a 
new idea and energetic enough to 
force its acceptance by the people. 
It is not gratifying, however, to find one individual or one nation lay- 
ing down principles or formulating rules for an aggregate of individuals 
or nations. A style appropriate to one country is not appropriate to 
another, and a style that would meet the requirements and satisfy the 
tastes of one community would not meet the requirements and satisfy 
the tastes of another. 

To the present writer, therefore, it seems the weakness of the 
Turin exhibitors that they have been willing to sacrifice local color- 
ing, national traditions, racial individuality, in deference to a whim 
of fashion which is quite as much the product of commercial enter- 
prise as of a legitimate effort on the part of the designer to give a 
new expression of the beautiful in decorative art. It would be better 
for the Dutch to evolve something strictly Dutch and glory in their 
achievement, better 
for the Germans to 
shape their work on 
strictly Teutonic 
lines and adhere to 
them, better for the 
Italians toformulate 
an expression of the 
beautiful in keeping 
with their tempera- 
ment and habits, 
better forthe French 
to reflect Parisian 
chic, forsthe® Hinge 
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their skies, for the Americans to reflect the new life and hopes and 
ambitions of a new world, than for all to take their cues from a single 
atelier or a single establishment and to undertake to shape the life 
and thought of divers climes, so far as decorative art is concerned, 
in molds that do not fit. 

This in a broad general way seems to be exactly what the exhibi- 
tors at Turin have undertaken. That in many cases they have had a 
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fair measure of success goes without saying; much of the work shown, 
one cannot gainsay, has grace, beauty, appropriateness. These 
articles one might care to take home and live with. It is no less 
true, on the other hand, that much of it has little to recommend it 
save the element of the striking, the unique, the unusual. These 
articles one might look at and comment on, possibly with the admira- 
tion that is born of surprise, and would then be quite content to 
banish them from one’s thought. 

It is an old maxim not to read a book until it is a year old, lest 
one afterward regard the hours spent on it as waste time. So in 
styles of decoration, it might be a good maxim not to adopt the 
latest fad, not to pin allegiance to the latest decorative motive 
evolved by an ambitious designer—and the same maxim would apply 
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alike to art workers and art patrons—lest one soon awake to the fact 
that the new scheme of decoration is a vagary, pleasing enough while 
the novelty lasts, but lacking the qualities necessary to make it a 





HALL IN DUTCH SECTION 
By Christ. Wegerif 


permanent joy, and hence calculated to pall. Novelty may be pleas- 
ing for the moment, which, of course, is not saying that it is legiti- 
mate decorative art. Movement is not always progress; neither is the 
latest innovation in art of any sort to be regarded as a permanent 
accretion to the expression of the beautiful. Henry Paper 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


With the current number BrusH anp PENcIL begins its eleventh 
volume, and goes to its readers in enlarged form—from eighty to 
one hundred pages of text and cuts per issue, instead of sixty-four 
acmmeretorore,.| The re- 
markable success of the 
magazine has made possi- 
ble this change, and the 
publishers confidently 
promise further improve- 
ments in the near future. 
The development of Brusn 
AND PENCIL has been unique 
in the history of American 
art publications. It was 
founded in 1897, and its 
first issues were twenty- 
page pamphlets, with a 
paucity of illustrations. 
From these early begin- 
nings it passed into a forty- 
eight-page magazine, with 
a better and ampler dis- 
play of illustrative material. 
For the last two years the 
magazine has comprised 
sixty-four pages of body 
per issue, with an average 
of about seventy illustra- 
tions of the finest quality. 
dite character of the text 
has elicited the highest 
encomiums from the dis- 
cerning public, and the DANSEUSE 
Style of its presentation has BY M- Pelagrange 
been termed ‘‘a triumph of 
pictorial art."’ The added pages will be accompanied by a more 
generous use of illustrative features. At first BRUSH AND PENCIL 
was a purely local publication, but it has become by gradual stages 
an international magazine, embracing from month to month a com- 
plete record of all that is most important in the world’s art. It has 
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to-day its own competent representatives in all the leading art centers 
of this country and Europe, whose aim is to supply it promptly with 
reliable news, sound criticisms, and choice illustrations of interest to 
the cultured public. It is the purpose of the publishers to maintain 
the magazine on the high plane that has won it distinction, and to 
make it indispensable to all who wish to keep abreast of the times in 
art matters here and abroad. 
* The most important an- 
nouncement among the art 
schools for the coming sea- 
son is, that the National 
Academy of New York will 
abolish in future all tuition 
fees for the classes of draw- 
ing and painting, making 
them, as atthe Paeiien 
Royal Academy and the 
French School of Fine Arts, 
free to those who pass the 
entrance examinations. In 
taking this step the Na- 
tional Academy also hopes 
to raise the standard of ad- 
mission, taking only ad- 
vanced pupils who have 
had preparation in other 
schools. This is an im- 
portant step, and will do 
much to dignify the Acad- 
emy and bring into its ranks 
men of talent. It will also 
SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING probably bring some not- 
By Marius Michel able endowments of prizes 

and scholarships as incen- 
tives for the students, corresponding to the Prix de Rome in the 
French school. But above all, it will mean that for a pupil to an- 
nounce that he is a graduate of the Academy will carry the under- 
standing that he has had as high training as it is possible to obtain 
in America. For the coming season the instructors in the free 
classes will be as follows: Edgar M. Ward, Francis C. Jones, J. 
Scott Hartley, Charles L. Hinton, James D. Smillie) Frederick 
Dielman, and George W. Maynard. The Suydam and Elliott medals 
in silver and bronze for the best work in the antique, life, illustration, 
and still-life classes, the Cannon money prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best oil-painting from the nude, the Hallgarten money prizes 
in painting and composition classes, and the Albert H. Baldwin 
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prizes in etching class will be awarded, the bestowal of prizes being 
in the hands of a jury of art critics competent to decide. 

& The third triennial competition for the Jacob H. Lazarus scholar- 
ship in mural painting, open to any unmarried male citizen of the 
United States, will be held at the National Academy of Design, 
beginning Monday, October 
6th. his is one of the 
most coveted art scholar- 
ships in this country. It 
lasts three years, with quar- 
terly installments of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, 
making a total of three 
thousand dollars. This 
includes traveling expenses 
to and from Europe. 

& The annual fall exhibi- 
tion of the Art Club, Phila- 
delphia, will begin Monday, 
November 17th, and will 
close Sunday, December 
T4th. It will be for oil- 
paintings and sculpture. 
Only original works by liv- 
ing artists which have never 
been exhibited in Philadel- 
phia will be eligible. A gold 
medal will be awarded for 
the best oil-painting, and a 
gold medal for the best 
piece Of sculpture. The 
jury of admission and hang- 
ing committee will consist 
of the following well-known VASE 

artists and sculptors: By René Lalique 

Clifford P. Grayson, Peter 

Moran, Charles Morris Young, A. Stirling Calder, and Carl Newman. 
# On Monday, September 15th, the Utah Art Institute opened its 
annual exhibit in Provo City. This is always an interesting and 
profitable exhibition: interesting as showing the progress of art in all 
its branches in the state, and profitable because it gives hints and 
suggestions for practical use, as well as for further advancement in 
artistic work. The exhibit includes not only sculptures, oil, water- 
color, pastel, and other paintings and drawings, but plans in architec- 
ture adapted to town and country, for homes, barns, and farms, 
workings in needlework and lace, silk fabrics, designs and specimens 
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of various kinds for utility as well as adornment. The Art Institute 
was established by state law, and has a governing board, including 
well-known artists and ladies and gentlemen of taste and talent, some 
of whom have spent much time and money in both hemispheres to 
advance its interests. 

& The Copley Society will hold its second annual exhibition in 
Copley Hall, Boston, from November 1tgth to December 16th, inclu- 
sive. Only works in oil, water-colors, pastels, and sculpture by con- 
temporary artists not before exhibited in Boston will be eligible, and 
these must be received by November 12th. Transportation charges 
will be paid by the society on all works accepted. 

& The first exhibition of the American Art Society will be held at 
Earle & Sons’ Galleries, 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, beginning 
Wednesday, October 8, and ending Wednesday, November 5, 1902. 
Private view, Tuesday evening, October 7th, and 8th to 11th. The 
exhibition will be for oil-paintings, water-colors, and sculpture. Gold, 
silver, and bronze medals and honorable mentions will be awarded to 
the best landscapes, to the best marines, to the best miniatures, to the 
best portraits or figure pieces. Medals will be given for sculpture. 
Artist members and stockholders of the American Art Society will 
have the right to exhibit one picture of a reasonable size in the exhibi- 
tion, which has not previously been exhibited in Philadelphia. They 
can submit other pictures to the jury of selection, which will be 
impartially judged, and exhibited if possible. 

x The Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters of Philadelphia, 
which was organized last May, has issued a circular for its first annual 
exhibition, to be held November 3d to 15th, inclusive. 

*® The Art Institute of Chicago has made known the fact that its 
fifteenth annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture will be held 
from October 29th to December 7th. 

2 The reopening of the art season is foreshadowed in the announce- 
ments that are being made of coming sales of noted collections, and 
before long, with the return of well-known private collectors, the 
various galleries will display their schedules of the season’s actions. 
Already the American Art Association of New York is preparing for 
an important event, which will not take place until January, but which 
is even now attracting notice among connoisseurs—the breaking up of 
one of Boston’s famous galleries. Mr. and Mrs. Warren, of Boston, 
both now dead, were most enthusiastic collectors in their day. The 
executors of the estate have instructed the American Art Association 
to dispose of the treasures. The sale will take place in New York 
next January, in Mendelssohn Hall, when some famous canvases, 
valued at more than three hundred thousand dollars, will be sold. 
The Barbizon school and contemporaries are worthily represented— 
Millet by four examples, Rousseau by three representative pictures, 
Daubigny by four examples, Tryon by “‘Coast Near Villiers,’’ Corot by 
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six very fine works, including ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ and a figure 
subject, “‘Regrettant la Patrie,’’ Dupré by three examples, and Diaz 
by four unusually fine pictures, the most important of which is the 
celebrated ‘‘ Descent des Bohenuons.’’ Of Delacroix there are three 
examples, of Fromentin three, and of Decamps two. Gérdéme’s 
masterpiece, “‘L’minence Crise,’’ is also in the sale, and Jules 
Bréton, Henner, Van Marke, Greuze, and other famous artists are 
represented. Of the early English school there are Gainsborough’s 
portrait of ‘‘Constantine John Phipps and Baron Musgrave’’ and a 
landscape, Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits of ‘‘Lord and Lady 
Lyndhurst,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of ‘‘Lady Hervy,’’ and 
Landseer’s ‘‘The Little Actress.’’ Of the old Dutch, Flemish, and 
Italian school there are many examples, as well as of American 
artists, such as George Inness, George Inness, Jr., William M. Hunt, 
and John La Farge. ; 

2 According to report, the art collection of the late Henry G. 
Marquand of New York will be sold this winter. 

* Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts has now three genuine Rembrandts, 
if report from that city is to be believed, and next year it will doubt- 
‘less have six. The new Rembrandt acquired has for a long time been 
ascribed to Rembrandt, but the authority was very doubtful, and 
many experts have disputed its genuineness. It is “‘The Shower of 
Gold,”’ from the story of Danaé, and was lent to the museum first by 
Mr. Francis Brooks, and since his death by his estate. John Briggs 
Potter, the artist, was engaged recently to clean and restore this 
picture, and after he had removed a number of layers of dirt and 
varnish, he discovered in the lower left-hand corner the signature, 
““Rembrandt, 1652.’’ Experts were at once called in, and after a 
careful examination, they decided that there could be absolutely no 
doubt that the picture is a genuine production of the great Dutch 
painter. 

#® Later information concerning the collection of plaster casts pre- 
sented to Harvard University by the German Kaiser shows that the 
value of the gift was not at first realized. The casts number several 
thousand, including copies or reproductions in miniature of every- 
thing of first-class artistic importance in the way of sculpture to be 
found in the German empire. No such collection exists outside of 
Germany. To the earliest period covered belongs the wonderful 
metal-work of the Rhine provinces. From the thirteenth century 
come the gates of Freiburg Cathedral, the statues of the Apostles 
from the same building, the equestrian statue of Conrad III.; from 
Bamberg, those of Henry the Lion and Queen Matilda at Brunswick 
and the sculptures of the Strassburg Cathedral. From Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, Cologne, Innsbruck, Ulm, Regensburg, come copies of 
priceless works of which New York has but one fine specimen in the 
fac-simile of the bronze tomb of St. Sebaldus from Nuremberg, now 
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in the Metropolitan Museum, a monument upon which Peter Vischer 
and his five sons are said to have labored from 1508 to 1519. The 
cost of the collection, defrayed from the kaiser’s private purse, is 
said to be not less than one hundred thousand dollars or even more. 
# The resignation 
of E. F. Andrews as 
director of the Cor- 
coran Art School 
in Washington has 
taken place, in or- 
der that he may 
devote his time and 
energy to his own 
personal affairs. 
His studio was for 
many years past lo- 
cated in the Cor- 
coran Building, 
where he devoted 
his time to portrait- 
painting. A group 
of students asked 
him to give them 
criticism while en- 
gaged at work in 
the Corcoran Gal- 
lery. “OU sore tis 
association grew a 
regular class, which 
in time became the 
Corcoran ewe 
School. For years 
Mr. Andrews gave 
his services gratu- 
itously, and only 
recently has he had 
VASE OF SILVER REPOUSSE any honorarium. 
By M. Decompos He will retire to his 
country place near 
Alexandria and the successful school will be directed by others. 
& Conflicting statements have been made regarding the Smith 
Memorial Arch in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The Meade statue 
was made by Daniel Chester French, and not by Charles Grafly. This 
statue has been ready to put in place for about eighteen months, but 
owing to the column not being completed, it could not be put 
in position. Grafly made the Reynolds statue, and it is con- 
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sidered a fine piece of work, being full of vigorous strength and 
individuality. 

&® The young artists of the Latin Quarter composing the American 
Art Association will hold a lottery this month to raise funds for their 
new club-house. The prizes will be pictures donated by the artists 
themselves and valued by outside experts. 

2 George H. Boughton, the American artist and member of the 
Royal Academy, has written entertainingly for a New York paper on 
the status of American painters in London. He laughs at the idea 
that an American artist has to live down any prejudice in England 
before he can have a fair chance to succeed. He says his experience 
has been of the contrary kind. The chief difficulty of American 
painters has been to live up to the high estimation in which they are 
held by British artists and art critics. He cites the cases of Whistler, 
Sargent, and Abbey—and his own belongs in the same category—as 
showing that Americans of ability are held in high regard and are 
accorded honors as freely as Englishmen. 

# A cablegram from Paris states that Maria Christina, the queen 
mother of Spain, has honored an American, Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens. The queen, staying in Paris for a fortnight before her 
return to Madrid, requested Mrs. Stephens to execute her portrait. 
It is reported in art circles that Mrs. Stephens will do the work in 
black and white, not in colors. 

2 When the Sanitary Fair was organized during the Civil War the 
late Professor Théophile d’Orémieulx wrote to Victor Hugo, asking 
him to contribute something in the way of verse or art from his own 
hand. This Hugo did, but the drawings came too late to be sold at 
the fair. They were disposed of at private sale, however, and one 
important sketch eventually came into the possession of Samuel J. 
Tilden. It has been added lately to the Hugo portraits, etchings, 
and sketches shown at the Lenox Library. Aside from the fact that 
it is a drawing by Victor Hugo, it has an interest for Americans 
because it is a view of the old house at Passy, now demolished, where 
Benjamin Franklin lived during the Revolution. A letter in Hugo’s 
handwriting addressed to the Sanitary Commission explains how he 
came to make this sketch while spending a day at Passy, an old 
inhabitant having pointed out the house to him as formerly Franklin’s. 
#& Miss Mary Elizabeth Williams, an artist of international reputa- 
tion, died at her home at Salem, Massachusetts, recently. Years ago 
she studied art in Rome, and afterward lived beside the Mediterranean 
and traveled in Egypt. She met John Ruskin, who gave her pictures 
considerable attention. Two years ago Miss Williams and her sister 
returned to Salem to live in the Osgood house, a place of historic 
interest, and which belonged in the family. Miss Williams was 
seventy-seven years of age. 

& Washington Park, Chicago, is to have a replica of the heroic 
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equestrian statue of Washington, designed by Daniel C. French and 
erected in Paris by the Daughters of the Revolution. The statue will 
be cast in bronze, and is nearly forty feet in height. 

#® America is gradually erecting statues to its many Revolutionary 
heroes. Announcement is made from Washington that it is expected 
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that at the next session of Congress the bill of Representative Driscoll, 
of New York, making an appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
for a monument to Commodore Barry, to be erected at the national 
capital, will be passed. The movement in behalf of this tribute has 
met with popular approval in many sections of the country, but com- 
paratively few, perhaps, of the millions of Americans who have read 
or heard of ‘‘Fighting Jack Barry’ as the ‘‘Father of the American 
Navy,’’ know that his last resting-place is in Philadelphia. The 
remains of the gallant old sailor lie within a tomb in the graveyard 
attached to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church on Fourth, above 
Spruce street: 
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wert last, after all sorts 
of postponements, the plas- 
ter model of the equestrian 
statue of General Sherman, 
designed by the late Carl 
Rohl Smith, has just been 
sent to Providence, Rhode 
Island, to be cast in bronze. 
The completion of the de- 
sign since the death of the 
sculptor has been the joint 
work of Mrs. Rohl Smith 
ana eiautitz jensen. The 
position of the horse and 
the figure is one suggested 
by the day review at the 
close of the Civil War, when 
General Sherman reined in 
his horse on reaching the 
space south of the Treasury — specImEN OF BOOKBINDING 

Building, and from the sad- | By M. Meunier 

dle surveyed the splendid 

army which had followed him to many victories, and was then told 
to disband. Opinions differ as to the merits of the work. 

* The statue, erected by the state of New York on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg to the memory of General Henry Warner Slocum, has 
been dedicated. The statue is a colossal equestrian figure of bronze, 
upon a granite base 
sixteen feet high. 
It stands on Stev- 
ens’s Knoll, a prom- 
inent elevation be- 
tween Culp’s Hill 
and East Cemetery 
Hill, from which 
vantage-point Gen- 
eral Slocum com- 
manded the right 
wing of the army 
during the battle. 
Upon a plate on 
the pedestal is in- 
scribed the advice 
which in the discus- 
sion at the council 
of war, called by 








STAINED-GLASS WORK 
By M. Laumonnerie 
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General Meade at Gettysburg, won for General Slocum the heart of 
every soldier in the army, namely, ‘‘Stay and fight it out.’’ The 
statue was designed by E. C. Potter, and was erected at a cost of 
thirty thousand dollars. 

*® It has taken a good many years, but at last Virginia has awakened 
to the honor it owes our old schoolhood friend, Captain John Smith, 
and a movement has been started at Williamsburg looking toward the 
erection of a statue of the founder of Jamestown. The matter is in 
the hands of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties, which has issued an appeal for funds to carry on the work. 
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The salons this season have been phenomenally successful, the 
attendance at the old salon, the Société des Artistes Francais, being 
larger than it has been for fourteen years. The rival salon, the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, was visited by 138,487 paying 
visitors, which is also an appreciable increase over previous years. 
On varnishing-day more than six thousand persons passed through 
the turnstiles, and on Sunday, April 27th, the number of visitors was 
not less than twelve thousand. The organizers of the autumn salon 
have drawn up their statutes, and now only await the official recog- 
nition of the council of state. If this is obtained, the salon will 
probably be held during October and November in the Petit Palais. 
There is apparently to be no rivalry between it and the other salons, 
as members of both the Champs «c.lysées and Champs de Mars soci- 
eties have already signified their willingness to become exhibitors. 

& The dissolution of the Société Francaise de Gravure, which began 
its career in 1878, has resulted in a very important acquisition to the 
Louvre. The society’s stock of one hundred and two copper-plates, 
with eleven thousand proofs, will be transferred to the Louvre so soon 
as the legal formalities of the liquidation have been gone through. 
The more important of these plates include ‘‘L’ Apparition’’ of Gustave 
Moreau, engraved by Sulpis; “‘Le Sacre de Napoleon I.’’ of David, 
engraved also by Sulpis; ‘‘La maitresse du Titien’’ of Titian, and 
‘‘La Belle Ferronniére’’ of Leonardo da Vinci, engraved by Dauquin; 
“‘Le Mariage Mystique’ of Memling, engraved by Francois; ‘‘Les 
Pelerins d’Emmanus’’ of Rembrandt, engraved by Gaillard, and 
others. The value of this acquisition is placed at one million francs, 
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& Art connoisseurs will be inter- 
ested to learn that twenty faultless 
proofs on silk have been struck at 
the Louvre of Jacquet’s engraving 
of ‘‘The Passion,’’ by Mantegna. 
The central portion of Mantegna’s 
triptych of ‘‘The Crucifixion’’ is at 
the Louvre, but the other parts, 
‘Christ in Gethsemane’’ and ‘‘The 
Resurrection,’’ are at Tours. The 
features of the Jacquet proofs are 
their size, and the fact that the 
copper-plate, which was somewhat 
worn, has been revived in process. 
& The Paris Bulletin des Arts pro- 
tests against the sale by the Cathe- 
dral of Bayeux to a dealer of one 
of its tapestries for what is said to 
be the insignificant price of three 
thousand dollars. The piece in 
question, which had been in the 
cathedral’s possession since 1608, 
depicted a scene from the life of 
the Virgin. In the border was the 
portrait of the merchant who had 





PORCELAIN | whose descendants now join in the 
ey detente protest, saying that they should 
have been consulted. 

&® Paris is to have a statue of Gavarni, the caricaturist. He was as 
much the historian of Louis Philippe’s reign as John Leech was of the 
first part of Queen Victoria’s. The project meets popular favor. 

# There appears to bea growing appreciation of colored sculpture in 
some centers abroad. Frequent references are found now to Géréme’s 
mixed and colored statuettes, as evoking much admiration, and in 
some quarters, both there and here, the mistake is made of deeming 
this work of Gérome’s a recent innovation on his part. Of course 
those who have traveled with their eyes open know that the artist did 
work of this kind many years ago. It is true that the general prac- 
tice, although common among the ancients, has not been greatly 
favored by moderns. 

* According to the Atheneum, the Louvre possesses about forty 
thousand drawings which cannot be exhibited owing to lack of space. 
The variety and interest of this enormous collection cannot be fully 
realized until a complete descriptive catalogue is published, and this 
the authorities of the Louvre will shortly provide. If the Louvre 


presented it to the church, and 
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catalogue is as thorough as that which Lawrence Binyon has compiled 
of the drawings by British artists in the British Museum its value will 
be great. 

 Benjamin-Constant’s great picture, ‘‘Les Cherifas,’’ which was 
given to the state, has been unlucky as regards a place in the museum. 
When taken to the Luxembourg in an immense vehicle the door was 
found to be too small to admit the picture. It was removed from its 
supports, rolled up, and carried in. When it was inside the con- 
servator declared that it would occupy too much space, and it was 
consigned to the storehouse. Many art lovers are highly indignant. 
* Some statuary by Antoine Houdon, whom Benjamin Franklin 
brought to this country in 
1785, and who was the 
sculptor of the famous 
statue of Washington in the 
Richmond  court-house, 
was recently dug out of an 
old cellar in Versailles, 
where it had been buried in 
the German occupation in 
le7teand forgotten. It 
has been placed in the new 
museum devoted to the art 
of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which 
has but lately been arranged 
in the palace in two rooms 
under the gallery of mir- 
rors, by the direction of M. 
de Nolhas. 

The sales of pictures at 
this year’s Royal Academy 
exhibition are reported to 
be few. The incomes of 
English buyers are greatly 
affected by the heavy war 
tax, and American or Con- 
tinental buyers are few for 
modern English works. 
Preparations for the corona- 
tion also affected the sales, 
for few could escape ex- 
penditures of some nature, 
while general business was 
at a standstill. Although 
the Academy’s sales are 
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VIRGIN AND INFANT 
By Gérard David . 
At the Bruges Exhibition 


generally numerous, less than twenty pictures were sold the opening 
week, and of these but two at good prices—a great disappointment. 
* The exhibition of early Flemish art, which was recently held at 
Bruges, was one of extraordinary interest, and attracted visitors from 
every country in Europe all through the summer. In its own way it 
was quite on a level with the Rembrandt exhibition at Amsterdam in 
1898, and the display of Van Dycks at Antwerp in the following 
year. It is needless to say that the appeal made by early Flemish 
art is of a quite different order from that made by the later masters, 
and that for the thorough enjoyment of Van Eyck and Memlinc one 
must feel interested in ‘‘the beginnings’’ as such, and must at least 
not be repelled by the spirit of medizval religion. One must accept 
the narrow limitations of the painters, the fact that the bulk of them 
painted for monasteries, and that their range seldom went beyond a 
‘‘Madonna with Saints’’ for the chapel and a ‘‘Last Supper’’ for the 
refectory. As to the pictures, it may safely be said that such a col- 
lection could have been formed in no other town than Bruges. 

& The late Albert Moore of London, well known for small pictures, 
classical yet modern in feeling, with stately female figures clad in 
robes full of marvelously fine folds, was once intrusted with a frieze 
for the Queen’s Theater in Long Acre. It was executed zm tempera 
on canvas. When the theater was dismantled the canvas was saved, 
and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum as a highly prized 
specimen of Moore’s handling of the problems of mural work. 

& The British Museum has its small regular resident population—who 
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do everything but sleep there—and its multitudes of occasional visi- 
tors. Happily, it is a resort that is growing in popularity. It 
appears from the official report, issued in the form of an octavo blue- 
book, that during I901 718,614 visits were paid to this English 
national treasure-house. This shows an increase of more than 
twenty-five thousand on the previous year, and is above the average 
for the period from 1880 to 1883, at the conclusion of which the 
removal of the stuffed animals transferred much patronage from 
Bloomsbury to Kensington. 

# The Royal Academy, of London, has designated its treasurer, 
T. G. Jackson, as the person to whom British artists and art lovers 
who care to contribute to the fund for re-erecting the Campanile at 
Venice may send their checks. President Poynter of the Royal 
Academy, in a letter to the London Times, dated August 2oth, 
strikes the same note that the Venice Campanile Fund Committee of 
the National Arts Club of New York struck earlier in the same month 
with regard to foreigners helping the Italians—a coincidence which 
shows the keen interest which people in Europe as well as here take 
in the matter. 

Professor Angst of the Swiss National Museum will discuss in his 
forthcoming annual report recent American influence upon the Euro- 
pean market for antique objects of art, pointing out that while American 
collectors formerly bought single objects, like their European rivals, 
the later American generation of millionaires buys entire collections at 
once at prices utterly excluding European bidders. Such buying, the 
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LADY OF SHALOTT—DECORATIVE PANEL 
By George Bernard Benton 


director will say, gives the pur- 


_chaser a guaranty of the genuine- 


ness of the objects, since they 
were gathered by painstaking con- 
noisseurs. Director Angst attrib- 
utes this innovation to the rapid 
creation of American millionaires 
and refers to J. P. Morgan’s pur- 
chase for six hundred thousand 
dollars of Mannheim’s famous col- 
lection of majolicas, faiences, 
bronzes, etc., in Paris. Such pur- 
chases, the director asserts, are 
an irreparable loss for Europe. 
He admits that Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Carnegie, and others will either 
open their collections to the public 
or give them outright to museums, 
adding: “‘The liberality with which 
rich Americans treat the museums 
of their country throws into the 
shade everything hitherto seen in 
any country of Europe.’’ 

#& A typical example of the en- 
couragement of the arts and crafts 
is the German Industrial Arts 
Union of Berlin. The union is 
composed of life members, twenty 
in number; ordinary members, of 
whom there are about twelve hun- 
dred; and ‘‘impersonal’’ members, 
consisting of firms, arts unions, art 
societies, and museums. The fa- 
mous Industrial Museum is closely 
connected with the union. Inthe 
big covered courtyard exhibitions 
of arts and crafts are given, and 
the card of a member of the union 
opens the door at times when the 
general public is excluded. Off- 
cials of this museum are officers of 
the union, andits leading spirits. A 
little monthly illustrates novelties 
in the arts and crafts, and discusses 
art matters in general from the 
standpoint of art and usefulness. 
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*® The Koelnische Zeitung reports 
the death of one of the oldest of the 
Duesseldorf artists, Ludwig Beck- 
mann, the animal-painter. He 
was born) at’ Hanover, in 1822. 
His zodlogical studies were so 
wide and exact that he was at one 
time offered the vacant post of di- 
rector of the zodlogical gardens in 
his native town. He was as apt 
with the pen as with the pencil, 
and published some studies in cul- 
ture, and a ‘‘History of the Races 
of Dogs,’’ in two volumes, illus- 
trated by himself. 

& The foundation-stone of the first 
Greek Royal School of Woman’s 
Arts and Crafts was recently laid 
in Athens in the presence of King 
George. Lady Egerton proposed 
the founding of the school, which 
will serve a purpose of usefulness 
and provide hundreds of poor girls 
with work. The Countess of Rian- 
court bought the site of the build- 
ing for twenty-six thousand 
drachmas and presented it to the 
committee. King George made a 
further gift of forty thousand 
drachmas. 

& The ancient bronzes at Athens 
in the National Museum are slowly 
but surely going to pieces. It is 
not a patina, but an active oxidi- 
zation, that is eating them away 
since they have been exposed to 
the air and daylight. 

& The Erectheum at Athens, it is 
reported, is to be restored, as Greek 
architects deem it absolutely neces- 
sary toits preservation. The work 
will be limited to the putting in 
place of some of the loose frag- 
ments which lie strewn upon the 
ground anda general strengthen- 
ing of the structure. No new 


LANCELOT—DECORATIVE PANEL 
By George Bernard Benton 
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material will be employed in the visible portions, since this would be 
regarded as little less than a sacrilege by the Greeks. 

& Signor Bardini, a noted antiquarian of Florence, recently sold his 
second collection of antiques at auction in London. A bronze group 
of ‘Samson Slaying the Philistines,’’ fifteen inches high, attributed to 
Michael Angelo, brought six thousand dollars; a statuette in bronze, 
seven and a half inches high, “‘Boy Extracting a Thorn from His 
Foot,’’ brought four thousand dollars; and a highly decorated gun-rest 
of the sixteenth century, made in Milan, part of a set of firearms pre- 
sented by Philip II. of Spain to Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, was 
sold for four thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

& A very fine specimen of Sandro Botticelli has been found on an 
ancient panel in the art gallery of Piacenza. It came from an old 
castle near the town, but was not recognized at first. Oval in shape, 
it shows the Virgin adoring the infant Jesus, who lies on the grass. 
It is said to rival the best Botticellis in Florence, London, Paris, and 
Munich, 

& Marc Antocolsky, the celebrated Russian sculptor, died recently at 
St. Petersburg. He was born in Vilna, Russia, of poor Jewish 
parents, and was educated in the religious school of the village in 
circumstances which were anything but encouraging to his strong and 
sensitive artistic bent. Asa lad he went to the Russian capital, where 
through all the obstacles of poverty he struggled on until his talents 
as a sculptor were recognized and won him the wealth he deserved. 
Antocolsky, in 1875, went to Paris, where the fame of his ‘‘Christ,’’ 
his ‘‘Spinoza,’’ and his ‘‘Socrates’’—three superb heads—had pre- 
ceded him. The first and last of these works, together with a new 
creation, ‘‘Peter the Great,’’ were exhibited at the various French 
expositions and established the reputation of the sculptor. His reli- 
gious figures rank with the most impressive created in modern times. 
® Henri Siemiradzki, the celebrated Polish historical painter, who died 
in Berlin lately, was born in Grodno, Poland, in 1843, and studied at 
the St. Petersburg Academy and under Piloty in Berlin. In 1870 he 
visited France and Germany, and in 1872 went to Rome. He 
received medals at Vienna in 1873; Philadelphia, 1876; honorable 
mention in 1878; Berlin, 1879; and was made member of the Legion 
of Honor in 1878. Hewas a member of the academies of St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Stockholm, and Rome. His best known works are 
‘*Nero’s Torches,’’ “‘The Sword Dance,’ *‘The Womat@orecne 
Vase.”’ and ‘Christ with Martha and Mary.”’ 

& Sir Martin Conway, in the course of his inaugural lecture as Slade 
professor of fine art at the Museum of Classical Archeology, Cam- 
bridge, took occasion to condemn the view that would confine public 
encouragement of art to the formation of picture-galleries, as though 
pictures were the only art, while in the incompetent planning of new 
streets and erection of public monuments and buildings, in the obliter- 
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ation of open spaces, the destruction of scenes of natural beauty, and 
such other perverse object-lessons, they more than counteracted the 
educational effect of their vaunted exhibitions. He advocates, as 
a public encouragement for keeping house, grounds, and vacant lots 
in sightly condition, a gradation of taxes upon such premises corre- 
sponding to the care given to make them agreeable to the public 
eye. The more common practice now is to increase taxes in ratio to 
the increased beauty of domestic grounds, on the plea that the 
increased care gives increased value. This practically puts a premium 
on neglected and disorderly premises. Sir Martin expresses high 
hopes for the growth of art in this country. Our recent public 
buildings and monuments are, he declares, superior to similar work 
in Great Britain. 

# The Royal Academy has lost its newest associate in the person of 
Matthew Ridley Corbet. Academic distinction came to him early in 
this year, the fifty-third of his life, and he died of pneumonia recently 
at his residence, Crow’s Nest, St. John’s Wood. 

# In view of Edwin A. Abbey’s declaration last winter that London 
was a better place for the American art student than Paris, the London 
Sunday Times’s brief summary of art-school facilities in England is of 
interest. According to this authority, the four leading art schools in 
London are the Royal Academy, the Slade, the Westminster, and the 
South Kensington Art Training school. The last two carry their 
addresses in their names, the Slade is in Gower Street. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to give the address of the Royal Academy, of which the 
secretary is Mr. Eaton. At South Kensington the authority to apply 
to is General Festing, at the Slade Professor Brown, and at West- 
minster Mouat Londan. There are also government art schools all 
over England. 














REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


It is scarcely necessary to review a book which has been before 
the public for years, and of which the demand of discriminating 
students of art has already exhausted six editions. ‘Etching and 
Etchers,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, however, is a work of signal 
importance, and the appearance of a new, the seventh, edition, from 
the press of Little, Brown & Co., demands at least an appreciative 
word of welcome. For some time the book has been out of print. 

The book was written to increase public interest in etching, and 
it is admirably calculated to fulfill its purpose. The author wished 
to help in transmitting the good and sound traditions of the art — 
this is what he calls his permanent purpose—but he also desired 
to exercise some influence of a kind that might be practically useful 
on the work of the younger men at the present time—his temporary 
purpose. The best way to accomplish this seemed to be to give 
a clear statement of the powers and qualities of the art; to review 
the Dutch, French, English, and other schools, with specific accounts 
of the work of various individual artists; and to give outspoken 
criticism of some recent etchers who have had considerable influ- 
ence, not so much on account of their skill with the needle as 
because they were celebrated painters. 

Hamerton was an enthusiast on the art of etching, and his work 
does much to impart to the reader his own love of the needle and 
copper-plate. His discussions of the scope and limitations of the 
art, of its powers and qualities, its difficulties and facilities, serve 
as an admirable prelude to his comprehensive review of the great 
etchers of the world and their work. Hamerton may occasionally 
be guilty of bias, but his judgments in the main have been accepted 
as authoritative, and that rightly. He is more than an historian 
of his favorite art, and his appendix of practical notes will be found 
as succinct and satisfactory a statement of the approved methods 
of etching as one could desire. The reissue, thereroremo: mas 
notable book, coming as it does when there seems to be a revival 
of interest in etching, is little less than an important event, since 
it will help to perpetuate a high form of art too little understood. 

& “Gerard Dou,’ by W. Martin, translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell, and published by the Macmillan Company, is unique 
in being practically the only monograph in English on this artist 
and his work. The author, as sub-director of the Royal Gallery 
of Paintings, at The Hague, has had exceptional facilities for study- 
ing his subject, and he is, moreover, eminently qualified for this 
task. Dou was not a great genius, but he created a style of art 
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which at once and for a long time after captivated public taste and 
resulted in many pupils following his lead. His works found their 
way into important collections, and he had a measure of success 
denied to many of his contemporaries. His life coinciding with 
the golden age of Dutch painting, he is in a sense the central figure 
in the history of art in Holland, and especially in Leyden, during 
the seventeenth century. 

The author has attempted in his volume, so far as Dou’s life 

affords the opportunity, to represent the condition of art in his 
time. He has studied the registers of the guilds in the Leyden 
archives, and compared the data with those from other sources. 
He has also examined various authorities to enable him to make 
his picture complete, supplementing the information thus acquired 
by a reference to paintings and prints of the period, as well as 
to unpublished documents, which supply many interesting details. 
He has thus been able occasionally to rectify the statements of pub- 
lished authorities. The volume is eminently readable in its English 
dress, and its twoscore or more reproductions of paintings are 
especially interesting. 
& “Chapters in the History of the Arts and Crafts Movement,” 
by Oscar Lovell Triggs, published by the Bohemia Guild of the 
Industrial Art League, is the kindly appreciation of a student 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, as regards their contributions to 
or influence on the arts and crafts of the present day. The primary 
motive of the arts and crafts movement is, as the author states, 
the association of art and labor. Initially an English movement, 
it has been slowly emerging from the general industrial field for 
about forty years, though its differentiation into a distinct phase 
of industrialism belongs to the last ten years. Theoretically, the 
movement is much older than forty years, its development as an 
idea being measured by the lives of the three workers considered. 

In the author’s opinion Carlyle’s function was to arouse to action, 
at least to stimulate, thought on social questions. Ruskin’s work was 
more positive. To-day in nearly every instance of organized effort 
to create better industrial conditions, the informing mind of Ruskin 
is somewhere apparent. In whatever direction one advances it is 
discovered that this pioneer mind had gone on before. Morris, the 
author holds, was the great apostle of the arts and crafts. His many 
contributions to applied art are set forth in detail, and many extracts 
from his addresses are given in witness of the theories of the 
great worker. 

The supplementary chapters of the volume are on Ashbee and the 
Reconstructed Workshop, Rookwood, and the Development of Indus- 
trial Consciousness. The book has a certain sustained interest, and 
will be found acceptable to all students of the development of the 
arts and crafts. 
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& A volume of more than usual value to the art student is ‘‘ American 
Masters of Painting,” by Charles H. Caffin, published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The book comprises a series of thirteen appreciations 
of noted American painters, the articles having been contributed by 
Mr. Caffin to the New York Sun. The author has done well to rescue 
them from the newspaper columns and preserve them in book form. 
The artists considered are Inness, La Farge, Whistler, Sargent, 
Homer, Abbey, Fuller, Martin, Brush, Wyant, Tryon, Walker, and 
Stuart. There is nothing of the newspaper stamp in the articles 
incorporated in the volume. The men are all treated sympathetically, 
and with the soundness of critical judgment for which Mr. Caffin is 
well known. The book under notice, therefore, is not merely one of 
the most readable, but despite its origin is one of the most important, 
works on Amrican art yet given to the public. There is a charm 
about Mr. Caffin’s style and a certain personal note that make the 
perusal of the book not less enjoyable than profitable. 
& Two works that should be familiar to every student of design and 
decoration have just been issued in popular and cheaper form by the 
Macmillan Company. These are ‘‘ The Bases of Design,” and ‘Line 
and Form,” by Walter Crane, a study of whose work as designer, 
painter, and author appeared in a recent issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
These volumes, both of which have been reviewed heretofore in these 
pages, comprise the substance of two series of lectures addressed to 
the students of the Manchester Municipal School of Art during the 
author’ stenure of the directorship of design at that institution. The 
field covered is an extensive one, and many branches of the subject 
are necessarily treated in a comparatively brief way. Each chapter, 
as the author says, might be expanded into a volume. But the 
addresses here collected were prepared with a distinct view of pre- 
senting, in concise form, certain principles and practices which the 
author held to be essential to all good decorative art, and which he 
studiously sought to put in such form as to be easily comprehended 
by his hearers. The very origin of the works, therefore, makes the 
presentation of the subject logical, and the author’s pleasing style 
saves the pages from the obtrusive didactic features so common to 
handbooks. The volumes have the same wealth of illustrations as 
the original issues, and in their new form will doubtless meet the 
needs of a large constituency. 


BOOKS: RECEIVED 


“Fra Angelico,” by Langton Douglas. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $6 net. 

“Etching and Etchers,”. by Philip Gilbert Hamertonsysiittle 
Brown & Co. $5 net. 

‘‘Memories,” by Max Miller. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2 net. 
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THE ETCHINGS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


The issuance of a new edition of a work on the life and letters of 
Jean Francois Millet* again calls to public notice one of the greatest 
pictorial geniuses France has produced. One welcomes the kindly, 
sympathetic reminder, for, 
as Mrs. Henry Ady (Julia 
Cartwright), his biographer, 
rightly points out, the world 
moves on so fast, and new 
phases of art succeed each 
other with such surprising 
rapidity in the present day, 
that to many ears the name 
of the great peasant painter 
may have a remote and an- 
tiquated sound. 

It is only twenty years 
since: Millet died. But he 
has already taken his place 
among the classics, and the 
enormous prices that are 
paid for his works in Eng- 
land and America, as well 
as in France, prove how 
fully his genius isnowrecog- 
nized. He stands supreme 
among his contemporaries 
as the first painter of hu- J. F. MILLET 
manity who gaveexpression ®¥ Himself 
to modern ideas in noble 
and enduring form, and whose work will live when the passing fash- 
ions and momentary fancies of the day are forgotten. 

I wish here, in the main, to concern myself with Millet’s etch- 
ings. These are less familiar to the public than the artist’s paintings, 
which by repeated reproductions have, in a sense, become the world’s 
heritage. I do this especially in view of the fact that Mrs. Ady in 
her admirable volume, which I cordially recommend to all students 





*««Tean Francois Millet,” by Julia Cartwright. The Macmillan Company. 
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or not. You will confess that it always gives you avery dreamy 
sensation, and that the dream is a sad one, although often very 
delicious. 

‘“You are sitting under a tree, enjoying all the comforts and quiet 
which it is possible to find in this life, when suddenly you see a poor 
creature loaded with a heavy faggot coming up the narrow path oppo- 
site. The unexpected and always striking way in which this figure 
appears before your eyes reminds you instantly of the sad fate of 
humanity—weariness. . . . . Is this the gay and playful kind of 





SKETCH 
By J. F. Millet 


work that some people would have us believe? Nevertheless, for me 
it is true humanity and great poetry.’’ The witness of a noble soul. 

This sympathy with the common people, this recognition of the 
poetry of repellent lot—this, then, was Millet’s discovery, this the 
new gospel which he had to proclaim. Mrs. Ady rightly empha- 
sizes the fact that before his time the peasant had never been held 
a fit subject for art in France. Kings and queens, lords and ladies, 
might play at pastorals if they chose; /e Grand Monarque might set 
the fashion by appearing in the character of Apollo—de plus beau des 
bergers—leading his flocks along the slopes of Parnassus; Marie 
Antoinette might put on peasant maid’s skirts and milk her cows 
under the trees of her elegant dairy; but the dergeries of Trianon and 
the paysans enrubanés of Watteau’s Arcadia were as far removed from 
reality as possible. The polite world remained convinced of the truth 
of Madame de Staél’s saying, and agreed with her that / agriculture 
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sent le fumier. A group of 
peasants drinking or quar- 
reling, a picturesque beg- 
gar, or even a pair of hum- 
ble lovers at a cottage door 
might be tolerated; but no 
one was so audacious as to 
attempt the prosaic theme 
of a laborer at his work. 
This Millet was the first 
fo do. Born himself of a 
long race of yeomen, and 
familiar with every detail of 
rustic toil, he was admira- 
bly fitted both by nature 
and education for the task. 
He saw the dignity of labor, 
and knew by bitter experi- 
ence the secrets of the poor. 
And the pathetic side of 
human life had for him an 
especial attraction. It is THE MAN LEANING ON HIS SPADE 
this side that he presents By J- ¥- Millet 
in the paintings over which 
the world has marveled, in his charcoal drawings and pastels, in his 
etchings, in everything he undertook. This was with him a passion. 
The man’s 
earnestness 
amounted 
to nothing 
less than 
devotion to 
the task of 
recording 
this poetry 
of toil and 
travail. He 
was dor- 
ever brood- 
ing over the 
lot of the 
weary; his 
mind liter- 
ally teemed 
with ideas. 











TWO MEN DIGGING eee : 
By J. F. Millet His imagi- 
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nation conjured before him more touching pictures than he could put 
on canvas. This is the genesis of his enterprise in learning etching. 

It was Millet’s habit to have several pictures in hand at once, and 
to begin more than he ever had time to finish. At the beginning of 
1860 he had, we learn, as many as twenty-five pictures in his atelier 

in various stages of pro- 
aS === & 7B gress. Often he would set 
ne to work with ardor on a 
new subject, and then, 
just when, in the eyes of 
others, it seemed tov be 
approaching completion, 
he would put it aside for 
no apparent reason, and 
take up some altogether 
new idea. In this way 
many half-finished pictures 
remained in “his)atelier 
sometimes for as many as 
twenty years. The “‘Ha- 
meau Cousin,’ for instance, 
a view of an old farm near 
his home, which he com- 
menced ‘soons aitermanis 
return from Greville, late 
in the autumn of 1854, 
was only finished during 
the last year of his life. 

This inability to record 
his impressions and give 
pictorial expression to his 
ideas forced upon him the 
conviction that he would 
j never live long enough to 
THE SPINNER : ; ‘ 
By J. F. Millet paint all the pictures which 

he had. in mind weandesne 
was led to seek simpler, more direct, more expeditious means of 
expression. The old adage, ‘‘Art is long and time is fleeting,’’ was 
for him a constant source of worriment, and during the winter of 
1855-56 he made frequent visits to Paris for the purpose of learning 
the art of etching. 

As a draftsman he was a consummate master, but for some reason 
he did not take readily to the needle and the copperplate. He ruined 
plate after plate, and to his regret wasted much time that he held so 
precious. Not infrequently he by accident left plates for a whole 
night in the bath, and again through inadvertence he would bite only 
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one portion of the plate perfectly, and in disgust-would destroy it 
after one or two impressions had been taken. It did not take long 
to convince him that etching was not his forte, and he abandoned it 
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TOO HOT 
By J. F. Millet 


for pastel and charcoal as better suited to his purpose as a means 
of speedily recording his poetic dreams. Hesoon gave up the needle 
entirely, and left the world only his thirteen finished plates. 

The first of his series of etchings was a boat at sea under a stormy 
sky, evidently, as Mrs. Ady remarks, a reminiscence of the Norman 
coast. Another, the seaweed gatherers—‘‘Ramasseurs de Varech’’— 
at the foot of the cliffs of Gréville, again recalled an impression of his 
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childhood. ‘‘La Couseuse,’’ a young woman in a white cap sitting 
in a chair near a diamond-paned casement, at work on her husband's 
coat, is evidently taken from the drawing which the artist made of 
his wife in 1853. Two others, ‘‘La Baratteuse,’’ a woman churning, 
a subject which he afterward repeated both in oils and water-colors, 
and a peasant pushing a wheelbarrow loaded with manure, also bear 
the date of / 195 hemuee 
Veillée,’’ two women sew- 
ing by the light of a lamp 
hanging on a pole by the 
side of a curtained bed, 
was executed early in 1856. 

Other plates, which bear 
no date, but apparently 
form part of the same 
series, are, a woman card- 
ing wool, a child driving a 
flock of géesewintomine 
pond, a peasant woman 
leading two cows to pas- 
ture, a woman laying out 
clothes to dry, a man lean- 
ing on his spade, and a 
woman knitting. Four of 
the series are reproductions 
from well-known pictures. 
Two .of these, “Allant 
Travailler tanec 
Bécheurs,’’ belong to this 
period; the two others, 
perhaps the first of all Mil- 
let’s etchings, ~“LeswGla- 
neuses’’ and “‘La Grande 
Bergére,'’ were execmed 
several years later. One very rare plate, a young woman blowing 
ona spoonful of broth, which she is about to give to the child in 
her arms, bears the date of 1861, while another, the earliest ever 
attempted by Millet, representing a shepherd leaning on his staff 
between two sheep, is dated 1849, and signed with the name of 
Charles Jacque. This signature, Sensier tells us, was mischievously 
added by Jacque himself, one evening when Millet made his first 
attempt at etching under his direction on the corner of a table at the 
house of their mutual friend, the printer Delatre. 

Etching was thus with Millet, not a recreation or a pastime, not a 
mere meaningless experiment, not the following of a fad or a fashion: 
it was the deliberate adoption by him of an expeditious means of 





THE WOMAN CARDING WOOL 
By J. F. Millet 
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THE WATCHERS 


By J. F. Millet 
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recording his impressions. It was his hope, if I may be pardoned 
the expression, to acquire thus a sort of pictorial shorthand. And 
there is something little less than pathetic in Millet’s thus seeking to 
master a new art for a purpose and being obliged to admit that his 
enterprise was abortive. 

Of the quality and rank of these etchings by Millet opinions differ 
widely. Certainly, as fireside companions there is little about them 
that is attractive, as will be 
seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations reproduced 
by courtesy of Albert 
Roullier. Mere prettiness 
or finish had no part in 
Millet’s art theory or prac- 
tice. There is nothing about 
them that would suggest 
their French origin. They 
have no grace, no vivacity, 
no chic. On the contrary, 
they are serious to a fault, 
and so shorn of lines of 
beauty as to be little less 
than repellent. Yet they 
are sincere, honest, faithful 
to facts, and of special in- 
terest, since most of them 
are the prototypes in minia- 
ture of canvases by the 
same artist which subse- 
quently became famous. PEASANT WITH A WHEELBARROW 

Indeed, many have seen By J. F. Millet 
in these etchings indica- 
tions of power that they did not see in the artist’s more famous 
paintings. Thomas Moran, for instance, once said of Millet’s etch- 
ings: ‘‘I like his etchings even better than his paintings; when he 
was painting he was mainly thinking of his color, but when he was 
etching he had nothing to think of but his drawing.’”’ 

Mrs. Ady says in her book, to which reference has been made, 
that Millet’s experiment in this branch of art cannot be said to have 
been successful. If she means by this that they were unsuccessful 
from the standpoint of the artist’s purpose, one must, of course, agree 
with her; but if she means that the plates lack power and fine techni- 
cal qualities, the majority of connoisseurs would differ from her in 
opinion. There is perhaps a tendency to see unusual merit in the 
sporadic ventures of men who have been signally successful in some 
particular line of work, and to glorify what would scarcely claim 
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THE SOWER 
By J. F. Millet 


(Lithograph) 


etching, could not have been 
more truly and markedly a 
born etcher than Millet 
showed himself to be—few 
though were the plates and 
many though were the can- 
vases he worked upon. To 
depend upon lines, not 
tones, for expression; to 
make every line ‘tell,’ and 
to use no more lines than 
are absolutely needed to 
tell exactly what he wants 
to say; to speak strongly, 
concisely, and stos sive 
point; ~to® tell @vusmemiuch 
while saying little; to sug- 
gest rather than to elabo- 
rate, but to suggest in such 
a way that the meaning 
shall be very clear and in- 
dividual and impressive— 





attention if produced by 
men of less repute. With 
all due allowance for this 
natural result of hero-wor- 
ship, one must accord to 
Millet high rank as an 
etcher. Competent judges, 
I am inclined to think, 
would agree with Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer in 
her estimate of Millet as an 
etcher, and I may be par- 
doned for here quoting her 
appreciative words. 

‘‘A man who had given 
his whole life to etching 
only, whohad neverthought 
of painting, and had never 
cared for those effects prop- 
er to painting, and not to 





THE SHEPHERDESS KNITTING 
By J. F. Millet 
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these are the things the true etcher tries to do. And these are the 
things that Millet did with a more magnificent power than any man, 
perhaps, since Rembrandt. 

‘‘Other modern etchings have more charm than his: none have 
quite so much feeling. Others show more grace and delicacy of 
touch: none show more force or certainty, and none a more artistic 





THE GOOSE TENDER 
By J. F. Millet 


‘economy of means.’ Compare one of these prints with the corre- 
sponding picture, and you will feel more deeply than ever before how 
much more important was the intellectual than the technical side of 
Millet’s art. Its technique is always admirable, whatever may be the 
process chosen; if it were not, the intellectual message would not be 
told so clearly. But it is never the sort of technique one cares much 
about for its own sake; certainly never the sort that another man, 
with a different message to deliver, could wisely try to imitate. It 
is @ means, in short, and not az end; and a means which gets its inter- 
est from its peculiar fitness to help the artist towards his true end, 
the expression of thought and feeling. 
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‘‘Even the color that is so beautiful in Millet’s best paintings is 
not, we find, really necessary to express his inmost power. In look- 
ing at these etchings we hardly remember the delightful golden tones 
of the painted ‘Gleaners,’ the misty springtime atmosphere of the 
‘Going to Work,’ or the rich and tender scheme of the ‘Wool-Carder.’ 
The essence of the painter’s feeling is here in these few strokes of 
black on white; and the 
essence of his feeling is 
more valuable than even 
the splendid glow of color 
by means of which he en- 
hanced on canvas its effect. 
Had he not#been! pos= 
sessed of a deep, genuine, 
and contagious sort of feel- 
ing——possessed of it above 
all other modern men—so 
simple a kind of expression 
as these etchings show 
would have had little to 
attract the observer. But 
had the expression been 
simple merely, and not wise 
as well, had its very sim- 
plicity not been the last 
word of artistic power, in- 
telligence, and subtlety, it 
would never have conveyed 
so intense and clear a feel- 
ing as now it bids us read. 
Only a great artist could 
A WOMAN SEWING have felt as Millet did; 
By J. ¥. Millet only a great etcher could 

have expressed his feeling 
with the needle as he did.’’ The kindly tribute of a just critic. 

It should be said in this connection that the works of no other 
great etcher gain or lose so much in the process of printing, and that 
Millet’s etchings should be judged, therefore, only by fine proofs. 
That many dull and lifeless impressions of Millet’s plates have been 
offered to the public goes without saying. Poor printing, however, 
should not be laid as a charge against the plates themselves. Auguste 
Delatre, the artist’s friend, who for the most part printed Millet’s 
proofs on old Dutch paper, or on thin Japanese paper of a golden 
tone, has shown what beauty, luminosity, and harmony can be pro- 
duced with one of the master’s plates, and it is by these well-taken 
impressions that Millet as an etcher should be judged. 
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Be it in painting, in pastel, in charcoal drawing, or in etching, it is 
too early as yet, as Mrs. Ady affirms, to determine the place that 
Millet will ultimately hold in the eyes of posterity. But the very 
slowness of the steps by which his fame has been won is the best 
pledge of its endurance; and however the tide of popular favor may 
ebb and flow in years to 
come, one thing is certain: 
by painting the peasants of 
the field as he saw them and 
steadfastly refusing to beau- 
tify and idealize them, Mil- 
let opened a new path and 
proclaimed a principle of 
vital importance in the his- 
tory of modernart. Others 
were to carry out this prin- 
ciple on a wider scale and 
apply it to new subjects, 
but he was the first who 
boldly laid down this law 
and made all future pro- 
gress possible. Beauty is 
truth—/e beau crest le vrat. 
‘Ehts was the one article of 
faith from which he never 
swerved, to which he testi- 
fied both in his writings and 
in his art, for which he 
Meedeandsdied, And 
whether we consider him 
as painter or pastelist, as 
charcoal artist or etcher, of 
his glory he can never be 
deprived. ~The artist,’’ 
Millet himself once said, 
‘‘is not to be judged by his work, but by his aim.’’ In his eyes the 
medium which he employed was comparatively insignificant to the 
message which he had to give. Whatever he produced, paintings in 
oil or water-color, pastel or crayon drawings, etchings, his aim 
remained the same. ‘‘Every one,’’ he said to Sensier in the early 
days of their friendship, ‘‘ought to have a central thought, une pensée 
mere, which he expresses with all the strength of his soul, and tries 
to stamp on the hearts of others.’’ Millet had sucha central thought, 
and he has stamped it on the world’s heart, and we may further say, 
on the world’s art. 








A WOMAN CHURNING 
By J. F. Millet 
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AN IMPORTANT, QUARTET OF MUR 
PAINTINGS 


Few people unfamiliar with the methods of the professional artist 
have any comprehension of the amount of work involved in the pro- : 
duction of the pretentious mural paintings with which many of our 
public buildings are now being adorned, or of the peculiar difficulties 
which are met and have to be overcome by the painter. Iam per- 
mitted to present to the readers of BRusH anp PENCIL the original 
studies made by Oliver Dennett Grover for the four important mural 
paintings on which he is now at work for the Blackstone library, 
Chicago, together with several of the figure studies which enter into 
the composition. 
Thetask Mr. Grover 
undertook was not 
an easy one, and a 
short account of 
the difficulties in- 
volved and of the 
theories incorpo- 
rated in the work 
will be of interest 
alike to the art stu- 
dent and to the 
general public. 

First a few words 
about the esthetic 
requirements and 
technical difficulties 
peculiar to this 
class Otvartee ese 
were explained a 
few years ago in 
this magazine by 
Newton A. Wells, 
who, as a practical 
re mural painter, was 

competent to speak 
on the *stibjectyss: 
cannot “do” better 
here, perhaps, than 
DETAIL—SCULPTURE to quote a few words 
By Oliver Dennett Grover from Mr. Wells, who 
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voices the experi- 
ence of all artists 
who have essayed 
this form of decora- 
tive work. Said he: 

**Mural painting 
is by no means a 
mere enlargement 
of easel painting, 
from which it differs 
in both its esthetic 
purposes and_its 
technical _ difficul- 
ties. Ihe restricted 
dimensions of the 
easel picture make 
it accessible to a 
close inspection, 
which encourages 
the display of many 
graces of handling 
and tricks of execu- 
tion, all of which are 
legitimate sources 
of esthetic enjoy- 
ment. Further- 
more, the easel 
painting is usually 
so framed as to be  DETAIL—ART 
“ F By Oliver Dennett Grover 
in a measure iso- 
lated from its sur- 
roundings. This comparatively independent existence of the easel 
painting makes its treatment, both from the esthetic as well as 
from the technical point of view, a matter of great freedom. The 
subject itself may be drawn from any phase of human thought or 
interest capable of pictorial expression; whatever the subject, the 
style of treatment, be it ‘‘realistic,’’ “‘impressionistic,’’ or ‘‘literary,’’ 
there will always be some one who will find it pleasing and be willing 
to give it a place upon the walls of his dwelling. 

‘It is not so with mural painting, for it must become the surface 
of the wall upon which it is placed, an integral part of the building 
which it embellishes. It is not, therefore, like the easel painting, 
ready to accommodate itself to every change of fashion and to the 
many caprices of individual taste and sentiment; its very monumental 
character precludes its coming within the means of the ordinary 
picture buyer; and for these reasons, if for no other, mural painting 
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would be forced to find its greatest employment in the decoration of 
public rather than private buildings. This being the case, it follows 
that the subject of the mural picture should be of so universal an 
interest as to appeal to the general public. Asa matter of artistic 
congruity, it goes without saying that these subjects should have some 
relation of significance, or at least of appropriateness, to the uses of 
the building which they embellish. Lack of harmony is often fatal. 
‘‘Again, the position and the size of the mural painting make it 
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By Oliver Dennett Grover 


impossible for the attention of the beholder to escape or ignore the 
influence of its presence, as can be done in the case of the easel 
painting. Its subject should therefore be treated with a reserve and 
a reposeful dignity that will never weary the beholder by the violence 
of color contrasts and the insistency of line arrangements, or oppress 
the spirits by an appeal to emotions that are morbid or depressing. 
Garishness and triviality on the one hand, and somberness and morbid 
solemnity on the other, are the Scylla and the Charybdis between 
which the mural painter must steer if he would escape the rocks of 
adverse criticism and the whirlpool of sensationalism. 

‘‘Aside from the question of subject, the color in mural painting 
should be so harmonized with surroundings that it makes no sudden 
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transition from, or violent contrast with, the other decorative features 
of the interior; all should be dominated by a general pervading tone 
that gives to the interior its unity and its feeling of repose. It must 
be remembered, also, that the surface of the wall upon which the 
painting is placed is there to be embellished, not to be negated; the 
rendition of natural appearance must not be carried to that point of 
realism which imitates relief in space, which is perfectly legitimate in 
easel painting. Such treatment makes holes in the walls instead of 
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By Oliver Dennett Grover 


decorating them. These are requirements which too many mural 
painters have forgotten or ignored, painting their wall surfaces as if 
they were independent of all surroundings. 

‘“Another requirement of mural] painting is, that its surface be flat 
or lusterless, so as to have no reflections that shall interfere with 
seeing the work from every point in the interior. The dimensions 
of the mural painting usually compel the beholder to remain ata 
distance that is too great for the eye to detect any of those skillful 
delineations of minute detail or virtuosities of brush work which are 
sometimes prized in easel painting. The introduction of such manner- 
isms and technical cleverness is not only a waste of energy, but it is 
very apt to rob the work of that dignified reserve and straightforward 
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simplicity which should characterize monumental work.’’ These 
words, the reader will remember, are those of an experienced specialist. 

With this succinct statement of requirements, for the transcrip- 
tion of which no apology is necessary, one can readily understand 
the peculiar qualifications necessary in an artist who undertakes 


mural work. Mr. 
Grover possesses 
these qualifications, 
and his work gives 
evidence of a stud- 
ied consideration 
of every element 
entering into the 
Gecorator s art. 
His commission was 
not an extensive 
one, comprising 
four semicircular 
paintings, thirteen 
teers by “ten feet 
each, put it was 
one requiring the 
greatest nicety of 
adjustment, and 
especially a con- 
summate use of 
color, in order to 
make the paintings 
harmonize with the 
architecture and the 
interior fittings of 
the building. 

The structure is 
almost pure Greek 
in design, with a 
low-swinging little 
dome as its central 
feature. This ro- 
tunda is adorned 
with a generous 
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use of delicate marble. The style of the building, therefore, and 
the character of its interior finish placed at the very outset two limi- 


tations upon the artist. 


They precluded a fulsome use of rich tones, 


and necessitated a form of composition that would be in keeping 
with a structure of classic type—requirements the artist has met. 
Moreover, the pictures were to be symbolic in character. Mr. 
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Grover selected, as his motives, Art, Literature, Science, and Labor, 
and in planning the details of his work he thought best to treat these 
four motives ina strictly uniform way. The shape of his canvases 
was prescribed by the architectural limitations of the buildings, and 
following the principle of repetition, he arranged his groups so that 
each had a central figure symbolic of the general subject of the picture, 
on either side of which were placed in graceful posture subordinate © 





STUDY FOR SCIENCE 
By Oliver Dennett Grover 


figures typical of branches of the general theme. Ina word, he made 
his pictures fit the architecture, keeping ever in view the fact that 
they must primarily be decorative compositions. 

There is no studied effort to break the monotony of this uniform 
arrangement, unless the color scheme of the backgrounds may be cited 
as such. In Art the background is blue, in Literature red, in Science 
gold, and in Labor green. This change of tone in the background 
subserves a double purpose: it serves in a sense as a foil for the 
uniformity of composition, and at the same time permits a compara- 
tively generous latitude as regards color in the costuming of the 
different figures. Variety is thus easily attained, which is much more 
effective than would be possible were the figures all marshaled before 
a uniform tone of background. 
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From the accompanying cuts the reader will glean a comprehen- 
sive idea of the general design repeated in the four pictures. In Art 
the central figure typifies the general idea, and on either side are 
grouped, as the four typical divisions of the fine arts, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Music. In Literature the central figure, 
with a written scroll falling to the floor and a pen in the right hand, 
subserves a similar purpose as a general symbol, and History, Poetry, 
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By Oliver Dennett Grover 


Drama, and Fiction typify the four principal divisions of the subject. 
So far as I know, by the way, Fiction is given a dignity in this classi- 
fication not usually accorded to that branch of literature. In Science 
the central figure has an open book in one hand and holds aloft the 
beacon of progress in the other, thus typifying ancient knowledge 
and modern progress. Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, and Zodlogy 
are the four sciences chosen for emphasis in the details of the picture. 
Labor, the most strictly modern theme treated, has likewise its general 
central figure equipped with the symbols of industry, while Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Transportation, and Manufacture are singled out for 
special emphasis, as representative of different kinds of effort. 

The reader will notice that in these four canvases the artist is 
above all studious of one thing—of producing a decorative effect. 
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The compositions 
are balanced in 
every particular, 
but the ~posesmort 
the central’ “and 
subordinate figures 
are such as to pre- 
clude the impres- 
sion of formality. 
Apart from any 
consideration, more- 
over, of mere dec- 
oration, each pic- 
ture has its own 
Special sminterest. 
since all the figures 
are from_ studies 
taken from life. 
Each face has thus 
individual character 
and each figure has 
natural grace. 

Another charac- 
teristic is especially 
noteworthy. Mr. 
Grover has followed 
no models and has 
been bound to no 
DETAIL—ZOOLOGY time. Anachronism 
By Oliver Dennett Grover has no terror for 

him, and hence he 
mixes the ages with perfect impunity. He is making mural paint- 
ings for a classic building, and yet he deliberately eschews classic 
characters unless he chooses by arbitrary fiat to use them. In type 
of female face he has renounced the Greek ideal in his loyalty to the 
American girl; and as regards his male characters, they are men of 
the here and now. 

He permits himself the same latitude in respect to the tools or 
symbols carried by his different figures. Agriculture, for instance, 
has the scythe of our forefathers, and Transportation holds the model 
of an up-to-date high-speed engine, while Manufacture sits at an old- 
style tapestry-loom. The ages are thus rolled together ina single 
picture. Ina word, the artist has simply posed his characters to suit 
the shape of his canvas, and has filled up his compositions with any 
symbols that would work best in the production of a decorative effect. 

A scythe, for instance, is more tractable on canvas than a self- 
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binding reaping-machine, and an old-fashioned loom is more easily 
manipulated than the mighty looms in our present-day factories. On 
the other hand, the laurel and the lute, old-time symbols, subserve 
the purpose of identifying Poetry, and the stock mask of the theater 
subserves the same purpose for Drama. 

‘‘I can see no reason,’’ said Mr. Grover, in discussing his work, 
‘‘why the mural painter should be hampered by the common idea of 
the unities, so called, if his theme or motive is symbolic in character. 
If the mural painting is to be the depiction of an historical scene, 
the verities of time, place, costumes, everything should be observed. 
But in a purely decorative symbolic picture I can see no reason why 
an artist should not allow himself every latitude conducive to the 
decorative effect he 
wishes to produce. 

eelnere is, as a 
matter of fact, no 
break in the chain 
of development in 
any branch of hu- 
man interest, and 
this truth alone is 
sufficient warrant 
tore tne artist to 
take such license 
omnes secs fit! in 
the selection of the 
symbols to typify 
iss ideas. [here 
is no reason, for 
instance, why His- 
tory should not be 
represented by an 
old man of patri- 
archal aspect, with 
mernice stone of 
former days, and 
Fiction by a girl 
of present-day type 
Seattering the 
poesies of human 
mmowoht. The 
scythe and the pick 
are practically as 
old as the hills, and 


the locomotive ae DETAIL—ARCHITECTURE 
distinctively latter- By Oliver Dennett Grover 
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day invention. But I can see no reason why, in a composition typi- 
fying Labor, the world’s industries, the symbols of diverse climes and 
many ages, should not be employed. The crude retort of the old- 
time alchemist is just as legitimate a symbol of the science of 
chemistry as the 
paraphernalia of the 
modern laboratory. 
And so with all the 
rest. The symbolic 
painting is crippled, 
in my opinion, when 
the artist hedges 
himself around with 
strictly conven- 
tional or arbitrary 
limitations. 

‘In sall ycon= 
science, the diffi- 
culties attending 
mural painting are 
numerous and great 
enough. The prime 
end to be attained 
is to produce some- 
thing in harmony 
with the other ap- 
pointments of the 
room, something 
decorative, some- 
thing serious and 
dignified and yet 
pleasing. You may 
turn your back on 
the easel picture if 
you choose, you 
cannot escape the 
DETAIL—MINING mural painting. 
By Oliver Dennett Grover Hence the pleasure 

of the) greatest 
number must be a consideration with the artist. The mural painter 
who indulges in experiments likely to pall on the cultured many, 
or takes occasion to exploit personal predilections without a stu- 
dious regard for the feelings of those for whom the work is pro- 
duced, is disloyal to his trust. Harmony, grace, beauty—something 
rich in ideas that will yet appeal to the public as a decoration—should 
be the mural painter’s aim.”’ RaLtpH W. HOLBROOK. 
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The inadequacy of university instruction in the fine arts was estab- 
lished in an article published in the Boston Transcript a few months 
ago. In order to have the more constructive ideas of the present 
suggestions on authoritative opinions, clippings of the article were 
sent to the presidents of all the important institutions of higher learn- 
ing, most of whom were asked to answer three questions: 1. Why is 
the study of art neglected in American colleges? 2. Do you believe 
the study of art to be desirable in American colleges? 3. Do you 
expect a change in the college attitude toward the study of art? 

The readiness with which the several gentlemen answered these 
questions is an assurance of the interest they feel in the subject; and 
it is important to note that all of them admit the desirability of col- 
legiate instruction in art. The president of Yale University wrote: 
“‘Such instruction, if properly conducted, is exceedingly desirable’’; 
and the president of Cornell University added that ‘‘certainly the 
culture value of such studies, pursued in the proper way, cannot be 
overestimated.”’ 

These two quotations are characteristic of the answers received to 
the second question, and at the same time give a hint as to the expla- 
nation which most of the gentlemen offer for the present neglect of 
the study of art in colleges. ‘‘There have been few teachers,’’ they 
say, “‘adequately prepared to do the work.’’ The only other expla- 
nation which is given in all the letters refers to the “‘newness or back- 
wardness of the country.’’ Almost all the gentlemen finally expressed 
their convictions, or at least their hopes, that a change for the better 
might soon take place. 

In spite of this consensus of opinion, there seems to be a disagree- 
ment, or at least an uncertainty, on the part both of those in authority 
and of the general public, as to the proper direction which this change 
ought to take. Is the art department of a college to educate the lay- 
men or to train the future artists? Is it to be professional or liberal 
in the sense of contributing to the learning of an educated public? 

Before establishing a new department on a firm basis, it is wise to 
learn the lessons which the status of the older college departments 
teaches; and since the general leadership of Harvard is often con- 
ceded, a few instances taken from that university may suffice. 

The introduction of the elective which has raised the standard in 
almost every branch of learning has nevertheless brought with it a 
danger which generally is underestimated. It has tended to make 
professional schools of the college. The sciences and classics, 
French, German, and architecture, are taught already in the college 
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with a definite view to the needs of the professional teacher. There 
were, a few years ago, roughly speaking, no upper classmen taking 
classic courses in Harvard except those who were studying to teach 
Greek or Latin. This was the natural result of the way in which 
even the most elementary courses were conducted. Instances are 
known of boys who had grown up with an admiration for the classics, 
and had looked forward with pleasure to an introduction to ancient 
literature, but were regaled with disputed points in grammar, and 
were told, ‘‘You must know these points if you would be successful 
teachers.’’ But they did not want to teach, they had not entered 
Harvard to be teachers, but to acquire a liberal education; and so 
they dropped the classics. 

The professionalism of the classical students in Harvard finally 
became so alarmingly apparent that changes had to be made, and it 
is due to the efforts of the present head of the department that the 
classics may now hope soon to regain the ground which they have lost. 
There is a difference between teaching the classics to the people at 
large, introducing them to the spirit of the masterpieces, and teaching 
them to the professional teachers that they in their turn may know 
how to hand on their knowledge. 

The German universities, upon which our college elective studies 
have been largely modeled, are professional schools. The classics 
are taught for the specialists just as theology and law are taught to 
the future ministers or lawyers. The aims of our colleges ought to be 
different, and the sooner this is realized the better. Let the graduate 
school take the place of the professional institution for the training 
of teachers, if you will, but keep the college for the dissemination of 
a liberal education to all. 

The Harvard graduate school has grown to be more than the 
equal of most German universities. This is fully understood by the 
students, even though some of the professors still cling to the anti- 
quated view of ‘‘American inferiority.’ Students who despair of 
getting a Ph.D. in Harvard, or begrudge the three or four years 
of hard study after graduation required in Harvard of candidates for 
the doctorate, go abroad, and the case is on record of a gentleman 
who left the junior class a few years ago to return after two years with 
the German title of Ph.D.! 

These considerations ought to establish two facts: 1. The art 
department of an American college ought not to be modeled upon 
departments of the same title in European universities, which are 
primarily technical schools for the training of teachers. 2. We need 
not look to Europe for qualified teachers to carry on the very different 
work in American colleges. This does of course not mean that the 
American teacher of the history of art can afford to do without the 
training that comes with faithful and private study of European works 
of art. It simply refers to university instruction. 
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In a public speech recently President Eliot is quoted as extolling 
the landscape architects and the engineers, because it was they who 
gave us the beauty of our surroundings and the conveniences of life. 
This is true; but what is the use of great beauty to a public that has 
not learned how to enjoy it, and has been taught to regard beauty as 
non-essential and aluxury? There are appliances in every gymnasium 
designed for the use of strong men to keep them in health. They 
would be useless if there were no well-developed, muscular youths to 
try their strength on them. Muscles do not grow of their own voli- 
tion, but are developed by practice. Nevertheless, enjoyment of 
beauty is not, in the present day, a natural birthright of every one, 
but it can be developed in most people. This the college art depart- 
ment ought to do. Its courses ought to be arranged so as to appeal 
to the entire college community, and through them to the public at 
large. The revolution which in this way may be wrought in the 
happiness of the people cannot be overestimated. Their hurrying and 
restless temper may give way to a more quiet and contemplative, and 
thus infinitely happier, frame of mind. 

It may be urged against this proposition that the average results 
of already established courses in art do not bear it out as entirely 
correct. This is, however, often due to the way the subject is taught. 
No man overburdened with work in different lines, say Greek or Latin 
or history, can think out for himself the problems of art, and he is, 
therefore, incapacitated for introducing his pupils to the beauty of his 
subject, which at best he is permitted to treat as a bywork. 

You must put your soul into your work if you will get at the soul 
of your work, and nobody who has not got at the soul of his work 
can expect to teach it successfully. 

One of the best arranged art departments in the country is found 
in Wellesley College, where the old method of dividing the subject 
in two large groups, ancient and Renaissance, etc., has been abandoned 
with excellent results. Instead of this arbitrary ‘‘horizontal’’ cut 
through the subject, where the archeologist took charge of the lower 
half, and the amateur or modern artist of the upper half, two ‘‘verti- 
cal’’ cuts have been made, dividing the entire field into architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, with a specialist, familiar in a general way 
with the whole subject, in charge of each. Such a division is infinitely 
more satisfactory; for in order to know Greek sculpture, for instance, 
it is not enough to study only Greek sculpture. Alone, it will tell 
you just what the Greek sculptors expressed, but you cannot know 
their art well unless you also know what they did not express, and 
what thoughts were foreign to their mode of thinking. This is learned 
by studying also the other periods in the world’s history when the art 
of sculpture flourished. 

The Wellesley courses are fully illustrated by photographs and 
lantern slides, and as far as the limited resources permit, by casts and 
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original pieces of sculpture and paintings, while the students are 
constantly reminded of the inadequacy of even these illustrations, 
and urged to visit the museums of this country and of Europe. 

Side by side with the work in the history of art the studio work 
is carried on, although its proper place in the college curriculum is 
not yet established to the satisfaction of all. One branch of it is in 
close connection with the lecture work, because it has been found that 
careful observation of masterpieces is assisted by the attempt at 
reproducing them in drawings. The other branch is entirely inde- 
pendent, and in charge of the head of the department and a promi- 
nent artist. As conducted at present, its culture value cannot be 
overestimated, but the danger, of course, is present of having it 
develop into an art school pure and simple, which obviously has no 
place in the college. Says President Butler in his reportaomiie 
trustees of the Columbia University, in which he advocates the estab- 
lishment of an independent art department: 

‘It is my belief that it is the part of wisdom for the university to 
refrain from offering this instruction, but to recognize it when 
adequately given in existing ateliers, conservatories, and private or 
incorporated schools. In this way the university would give the 
historical, philosophical, and theoretical instruction, while other 
teachers and organizations would provide the practical training and 
apprenticeship which is a part of all art education. In this way the 
university would become the ally rather than the rival of the existing 
art schools and teachers, and in time they might be very largely drawn 
to establish their headquarters in its vicinity. Furthermore, the 
tendency of such an arrangement would be to prevent casting all our 
pupils of the fine arts in a common mold. They would reflect the 
individuality and point of view of their several practical teachers, with 
obvious advantage to the art which they study and seek to serve. 
I regard this division of labor between the university on one hand and 
special educational instrumentalities on the other as fundamental to 
the development of a sound plan for instruction in the fine arts.’’ 

It will be seen from this quotation that the president of Columbia 
University had in mind largely the needs of those students who intend 
to be-—professional artists. But if it is true in their case that “the 
practical training and apprenticeship’’ does not properly belong to 
the college, it is infinitely more so if the scope of the art department 
is properly broadened to include the non-professional public. In the 
studio work in Wellesley the instructors do not try to train artists; 
they provide instruction for those who ask for it, and take pains to 
discover and to advise properly incipient artists, if any should be 
found. 

The graduate courses in Wellesley College are, of course, not 
fully developed. Theoretically, they aim to give a more detailed 
instruction and to train teachers. Constant references are made in 
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them to courses offered in other departments which will give the 
necessary equipment for the art teachers; viz., history, languages, 
both ancient and modern, and archeology. The Wellesley art depart- 
ment, small though its scope may be, offers an excellent pattern for 
the establishment of art departments in larger colleges and 
universities. 

Such departments must offer graduate and undergraduate instruc- 
tion. The latter ought to aim to educate an appreciative public, and 
to offer that ‘‘historical, philosophical, and theoretical instruction’’ 
to the coming generation of artists which the artists of the present 
day are often unable to obtain, except from incompetent hands. The 
common and industrial instruction in these subjects, shared wholly by 
the artist and the public, will tend to throw a bond of sympathy around 
them which at present is unknown. 

The graduate courses, together with the other departments of the 
university, ought to offer instruction to those students who desire to 
qualify as teachers in college art departments; while studio work may 
be encouraged wherever conditions are such as not to endanger the 
collegiate position of the department. 

The introduction of such departments will entail an adjustment of 
present conditions. Several of the larger universities already contain 
schools of architecture, with professional.student bodies, where even 
the most elementary courses are arranged with a view to the specialist. 
It is desirable to alter them and offer them in the art departments. 
Other institutions again announce courses in ancient art, by their 
professors of Greek or archeology. These, too, ought to be placed 
in the new departments, and the same, of course, is true of courses 
on French or German art offered by professors of modern languages, 
in so far as the treatment of the subject is not distinctly historical. 
The very fact that such courses have grown up in departments where 
they do not seem to belong proves that the need for college art depart- 
ments is felt even by many members of university faculties. 

Art departments are not luxuries: they are necessities. Their 
full development, of course, is impossible without new endowments; 
i. e., unless the interest of the public takes material shape. The 
colleges themselves, nevertheless, must take the initial step; they must 
show that they realize the importance of collegiate instruction in art. 
It is not enough to wait passively until the gift is offered. The 
colleges must make their needs known and take a firm stand in this 
matter, and if need be divert some of the money of other departments 
to the establishment—on however small an initial basis—of a new 
department of art, which if once properly established is bound to play 
one of the most important parts in the liberal education of American 
youths. EpmunpD von Maca, Pu.D. 





CASE OF CERAMICS 
By the Chicago Ceramic Art Association 


PLEA FOR: MORE ORIGINALITY INS Gi 
DECORA LION 


The tenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Ceramic Art Associ- 
ation, just closed, again serves as a text for the moralist; and the 
moralist’s preachment, if shorn of the usual though often mistaken 
compliments incident to such displays of work, must be a lesson on 
what not to do in ceramics. This may seem harsh censure, but the 
words are to be taken with a measure of qualification. 

There was not a lack of clever work on the part of the exhibitors— 
good drawing after copy, harmonious coloring, pleasing selections 
of subjects—but there was, as there always is in this sort ofan exhi- 
bition, a deplorable lack of originality and individuality. Too many 
of the pieces bore the palpable stamp of the imitator; and still more 
of them bore witness to the out-and-out copyist. 

For this prevailing characteristic of ceramic exhibitions one might 
justly say there is little excuse. Certainly, if an oil-painter or a water- 
colorist should submit for exhibition purposes a copy of some other 
artist’s picture he would court the humiliation of rejection, and would 
doubtless be told to tender something original in conception, or not 
to seek to exhibit at all. One can scarcely see why the same rule 
may not apply to workers in ceramics. 

And yet perhaps one should not be too hard on the exhibitors. 
It is a fact that many who decorate china and aspire to exhibit their 
work are artists in no higher sense than that they have learned how 
to apply pigment to vase or jar or plaque, and in so doing reproduce 
a picture or design that would seem appropriate on the article to be 
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decorated. Nevertheless, it is a further fact that these products of 
imitation or copying sell, and the spirit of commercialism, therefore, 
may have more to do with the quality of the ceramic workers’ products 


than we are really wont to allow. 

One of the exhibitors, for in- 
stance, who, by the way, has given 
more evidence of original effort 
during the last two or three years 
than any of his fellow-workers, 
told me, apropos of this very short- 
coming, that his best pieces were 
designed for and practically always 
remained exhibition works. In 
these he gloried, by these he made 
his reputation, and by flower pieces 
that he would scarcely deign to 
enter in a public, let alone a com- 
petitive, exhibition, he was obliged 
to make his living. If, then, the 
public demanded original work and 
would support the original artist, 
it would have this very salutary 
effect: it would stimulate the am- 
bition and give new direction to 
the efforts of those who have a 
gift for this kind of work, and 
would speedily weed out those who 
have no other gift than a certain 
facility in making the blank face 
of a platter or the bulging sides 
of a vase look pretty. 

A year ago, in reviewing the 
exhibition of the association, I 
made a similar protest against this 
crying defect of present-day cer- 
amics, that the artists aimed only 
to be decorative, to give a pleas- 
ing effect to bowl, plaque, or 
vase—in short, to make a bit of 
pottery look pretty. I then said 





THE VESTALS 
By D. M. Campana 


that it seems to have been assumed that almost any popular picture— 
originally painted without any thought or expectation that it would 
one day grace the outside of a bit of pottery—would look well under 
glaze; that it was easier for both amateurs and professionals to be 
copyists than originators; and that ceramic artists sinned—sinned 
grievously—in being content to copy instead of trying to work out 
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something original. This was said in the hope that some of the 
ceramic artists would take it as a kindly and helpful suggestion. 
There was comparatively little evidence in the exhibition just 
closed that the last twelve months have borne fruit in more original or 
individual effort. We still had the usual percentage of stock sub- 
jects, bearing witness to a want of creative ability, and above all, we 
had flowers galore, roses, asters, dandelions, geraniums, thistles, 
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By the Chicago Ceramic Art Association 


poppies, daffodils, sunflowers, forget-me-nots, corn-flowers, pansies, 
petunias, verbenas, nasturtiums, violets, lilies, azaleas—these tinted 
and petaled beauties are all taken’ from works exhibited—and other 
kinds of flora. Whether one ascribes this to popular taste or artistic 
weakness, the result I think one must admit to have been somewhat 
monotonous. One looked, not in vain, but somewhat despairingly, 
for good, strong conceptions, graceful conceits, not hackneyed; ina 
word, ideas. : 

As a matter of fact, the exhibition of this year does show an effort, 
more or less conscientious, to weed out the strictly commercial and 
passably pretty, good-selling pieces that would look well on table or 
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mantel in a private home, but have little claim to recognition ina 
public exhibition. Last year the exhibition comprised two hundred 
and forty-six pieces, and this year but one hundred and forty-one. 
The weeding-out process has been salutary, and one may safely say 
that the twenty-seven exhibitors appeared at their best. Their work 
showed positive growth in refinement and delicacy, in the selection 
of subjects, and in the handling of colors. This praise is merited. 





CASE OF CERAMICS 
By the Chicago Ceramic Art Association 


In view of the results obtained under existing practices, one can 
but regret the lack of an absolute rule on the part of the powers gov- 
erning the exhibition—and all similar exhibitions—barring from the 
cases everything bearing the stamp of the copyist or the imitator. 
This, of course, would mean a more limited display, but if the various 
ceramic artists were thus thrown on their own resources, and obliged 
to face the necessity of submitting something original or nothing, they 
would doubtless rise to the occasion, and the exhibitions of the associ- 
ation would be transformed. Instead of having replicas of this and 
that picture and bouquets and festoons of posies under glaze, we 
should have expressions individual and unique, from the fact that 
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they would not savor 
of the print-shop or 
the vendor of cheap, 
ready-made studies. 

It is not my desire 
to be needlessly cen- 
sorious. But injudi- 
cious compliment is 
a hazardous policy, 
and unmerited lauda- 
tion is not a kindness 
to the individual cer- 
amic workers. Artists 
in other lines, when 
not essaying original 
work, do not expect 
their efforts to com- 
mand attention or 
elicit: admiration, 
neither should the 
decorators of china or 
pottery. A policy of indiscriminate praise in other branches of 
pictorial work would be fatal to art; it is fatal in ceramics. 

Replicas properly fall under the head of manufactures. The indi- 
vidual pottery and china decorators of Chicago and of the country are 
not responsible for the style or quality of the articles they decorate, 
or for the firing of the different pieces—they buy the one and have 
the other done for them at some kiln. They are responsible only for 
the decoration, and if this is merely the transcription of a print ora 
design, with such variations as personal license may prompt, or such 
unintentional modifications of color scheme as may result from the 
process of firing, the ceramic decorators incur the charge of "being 
mere manufacturers. Indeed, I remember one piece in the Chicago 
exhibition that suggested to me the cut in a popular advertisement, 
from which the majority of visitors to the display would, I think, 
imagine the decoration had been taken. 

This is not what we want, and not what the body of ceramic work- 
ers can afford to give us. If there is a market for vases and plaques 
decorated with Dutch windmills, Italian brigands, Indian heads, 
Chinese dragons, well-known prints, famous beauties, flower arrange- 
ments supplied by ‘‘study’’ publishers and the like, the place for such 
work is in the stores. If, on the other hand, the ceramic workers wish 
to give evidence of their ability as artists, in exhibitions at public insti- 
tutions, it is the work of artists that they should send. 

For this reason I am impelled to say a kind word for D. M. 
Campana, whose three contributions, ‘‘The Vestals,’’ a vase, and 





ORIENTAL FOUNTAIN GIRL 
By Albert Keith 
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“The Last Ray’’ and ‘‘Pyrus Flocks,’’ plaques, were the most dis- 
tinctly original pieces in the display. In these, as in his contributions 
to the exhibition of last year, this artist has struck a distinctly indi- 
vidual note. Many perhaps might prefer Mr. Campana’s flower 
pieces, but in these original efforts, in which he has painted his sub- 
jects from the life and sought to incorporate some poetic idea, he has 
undertaken to show something of the possibilities of pictorial work on 
china. In some of his pieces he has doubtless not realized his expec- 
tations, but he has taken a step in the right direction, and despite the 
limitations imposed upon him, he has in the main been eminently 
successful. His work is the embodiment of ideas, poetic and for the 
most part pleasing; his figures have strength and naturalness; and 
they have the charm not merely of uniqueness, but of personality. 
The accompanying illustration will give the reader a sufficient idea of 
the type of individual work to which this artist is devoting himself. 

H. O. Punsch and Miss 
Rieweiilen Iglehart also 
showed evidence of break- 
ing away from former prac- 
tices and a disposition to 
tempt fortune in new fields. 
The two vases by the 
former and “‘The Song of 
the Reeds * by the latter 
were worthy of comment, 
as was also Mary A. Phil- 
lips’s decorative panel, 
Evielcome Greetings,’’ 
Miss Adelaide Lyster got 
very good effects in flat and 
Miss Grace Polglase in 
mice a enamel Albert 
Keith’s plate, ‘‘Oriental 
Pountain Girl,’ was an 
especially well done bit of 
ideal portraiture, as was 
Peanze |. ochwarz's ‘’The 
Caliph’s Daughter.’’ In 
these, however, we missed 
the element of originality, 
and the fine quality of the 
color work and the delicacy 
of the drawing made one 
regret that these artists did 
not essay to embody in 
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their work some poetic or By Mrs. Josephine Reichmann 
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striking conception of their own, and not simply to make a pretty 
face. Neither artist need go to the vendor of suitable prints. 

Among others of the exhibitors whose work might be mentioned 
as ranking above the average excellence of the exhibition are Mrs. 
Anna Barnes Crane, Mrs. A. A. Frazee, Miss May Armstrong, Miss 
Wilomine T. White, Miss Blanche Lea Wight, Mrs. R. M. McCreery, 
and Mrs. Josephine Reichmann. The actual performance of these 
workers—and the list of names might be considerably increased— 
leads one to think that they could all do work that would reflect more 
credit on themselves if they had the ambition and courage, as I have 
said above, to throw off the leading-strings that seem to be holding 
back china decorators as a body, and would give free rein to their 
own thought and fancy and an untrammeled expression to their own 
sense of the beautiful. 

I may say, in conclusion, that the portrait heads entered in com- 
petition for the silver medal were too strongly suggestive of photo- 
graphic proofs, and 
that few of the vases 
entered in the gold- 
medal class would 
meet the requirements 
of the competition; 
namely, excellence of 
design, suitability of 
decoration, drawing, 
color, and execution. 

Much that I have 
said I fear may be 
taken as churlish 
fault-finding. It is 
not so intended. Ap- 
parent harshness is 
not infrequently the 
warmest friendship, 
and it is as an ad- 
mirer of cetamics 
and as a well-wisher 
to those who are 
devoted to ceramic 
decoration that I have 
been impelled to lay 
emphasis on the pre- 
vailing weakness of 
this kind of art pro- 
THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER duck They are 
Py Pua eco stz amateur’s guides one 
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may well let alone. 
They may be of ser- 
vice to those who do 
not have it in them 
to produce some- 
thing worthy them- 
selves, but copy is 
copy—nothing more. 
And the artist who 
gets into the copying 
habit is more than 
apt to remain a copy- 
ist. It may be per- 
missible for a class 
of students to exhibit 
the result of their 
efforts, even though 
their time may have 
been devoted exclu- 
sively to reproducing ray 
casts or prints. It By Adelaide L. Lyster 
is a different matter 
with a body of mature art workers. In this latter case, if ever, one 
may reasonably expect evidence not merely of technical ability, but 
of artistic insight, originality, individuality. These witnesses of che 
artist are what we most miss in present-day ceramics; and it is these 
that we have a right to expect—at least, in public exhibitions. 

EpitrH Puititips WISEMAN. 
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Poi LOePREVENT DEFACEMENT OF NATURAL 
SCENERY 


The Prussian government, by the enactment of the following law, 
has dealt very effectively with the defacement of natural scenery by 
offensive advertising: 

“With the object of preventing the disfigurement of places remark- 
able for their natural beauty, the police authorities are empowered to 
prohibit outside of towns (ausserhalb der geschlossenen Ortschaften) 
such advertising boards or notices or pictorial devices as disfigure the 
landscape, by means of police regulations issued in accordance with 
the law of July 30, 1883. Such regulations may apply to particular 
areas or spots.’’ 
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Similar regulations for the protection of urban areas already 
existed. The central government has issued instructions to the local 
authorities for the strict enforcement of this measure, and it is 
expected that many eyesores will cease to affront the public eye. 
The assent of the Prussian Diet to the project was by no means per- 
functory. It decisively rejected all the stock objections raised in favor 
of this or that class of advertising sign, or in the way of claiming 
compensation. The committee’s report on the bill said: 

‘‘What is needed is the creation of a legal basis. We must do for 
the country what is already recognized as right for the town. The 
equitable interest of all who love beautiful nature is in question—that 
is to say, of most persons, whatever their nationality may be, who 
travel for pleasure. Nor can we overlook the pecuniary loss that will 
accrue if the progress of disfigurement diminishes the profits from the 
tourist traffic.’’ 

In the final debate in the upper house, Herr Spirtus, in speaking 
for the committee in charge of the bill, further developed the doctrine 
of the higher utility, saying: 

‘“‘We of the Rhine districts see many hundreds of thousands 
coming every summer from far and near to seek on the sunny heights, 
wooded hills, and shady valleys rest and delight. All return strength- 
ened and entranced. ... . It is the same elsewhere=istruc a ace 
the conviction will grow that it is the sacred duty of our generation, 
especially of our public men, to preserve for posterity these beautiful 
tracts of the Fatherland.’’ 

In England much attention has been attracted to this law in con- 
sequence of a communication on the subject written to the Times by 
Richardson Evans, the honorable secretary of the Society for Check- 
ing the Abuses of Public Advertising, who commends the law for these 
reasons: 

‘‘1, The law is elastic; it places an effective remedy within reach 
where a grievance exists, but avoids any interference with general 
usage in the matter of business notices. 

‘*2, It sets up no arbitrary distinction between one class of con- 
spicuous signs and another. The sole criterion is disfiguring effect. 
There is one and the same rule for the big letters on the wall of 
a building which announces that it is Messrs. So and So’s manufac- 
tory and for the multitudinous puffs which the same firm sets up 
along all the highways of travel.’’ 

The Prussian example has been followed by the Hessian legisla- 
ture, which has included provisions of a similar character in a recent 
law for the protection of public monuments. Aser. 





ACROSS THE MEADOWS 
By E. T. Hurley 


A CLEVER ARTIST IN MANY MEDIUMS 


An artist clever in many mediums, though less known to fame than 
the quality of his work deserves, is E. T. Hurley, of Newport, Ken- 
tucky, from whose portfolio of pen-and-ink sketches I have purloined 
a selection for the readers of BRusH AND PENcIL. These sketches, 
with a couple of hundred others of similar character, will shortly be 
exhibited at the Cincinnati Art Museum, and will doubtless prove one 
of the interesting features of this 
institution’s displays. The draw- 
ings are largely the outcome of 
the artist’s passion for sketch- 
ing, few of them being witnesses 
to any other motive than the 
desire to depict commonplace 
scenes with fidelity to fact and 
with as great an economy of 
effort as possible. 

Bir lirley is a native of 
Cincinnati, though he is nowa 
resident of Newport, Kentucky. 
His interest in pictorial work 
dates from the World's Fair in 
Chicago, in 1893, at the close of 
which he began his studies at 
the Cincinnati Art Academy. 
He is now a pupil of Frank 
Duveneck, who sees in him the 
promise of greater achieve- 
ments than he has yet attained. 


He is in addition one of the E. T. HURLEY 
From a Photograph 
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ablest decorators at the Rookwood pottery, where his specialty is the 
painting of animals on the pottery’s well-known artistic product. 
Mr. Hurley always sketches in pencil direct from nature, in the 
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THE BRIDGE 
By E. T. Hurley 


neighborhood of his home, and afterwards finishes his drawings with 
pen and ink. In this line of his endeavors he studiously seeks to 
leave out as much as possible, and to make a sketch tell the whole 
story of the scene before him with a few lines and dots. He, as a 
matter of art development, believes in sketching as much as oppor- 
tunity permits, and preferably in the immediate locality in which he 
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WINTER IN THE WOODS. By E. T. Hurley 





A SNAKE FENCE. By E. T. Hurley 
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BY THE RIVER 
By E. 


Closely allied with his devotion to natural 
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which he decorates. It may be worthy of note that several of the 
leading museums of Europe have examples of Mr. Hurley’s pottery 
painting, a kindly recognition which the artist appreciates. 











CRAYON SKETCH 
By E. T. Hurley 


He has also made a specialty of fishes, studying marine life and 
phenomena, first at the New York Aquarium, and later on the coast 
of Maine and Massachusetts. One of the achievements on which he 
prides himself—and one that took him several years to accomplish— 
is the duplication of the true color of.sea-water on pottery. In this 
same line of work two other attainments for which he has striven hard 
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A LOWERY DAY. By E. T. Hurley 
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are to make an animal’s eyes express his mood, and to paint a fish so 
that the picture shall be positively suggestive of life and motion. 

Mr. Hurley is an indefatigable worker, and he has been success- 
ful in many lines of effort. He has executed a number of taking 
posters. He has produced water-colors and monotypes of fine quality, 
and has made about thirty etchings direct from nature. Much of his 
work in oil has been in the line of portraying animal life, but of late 
he has been devoting himself to landscapes. The accompanying illus- 
trations are selected with a view to showing different types of pen- 
work. Mr. Hurley is fond of experimenting, and many of the effects 
he has produced are unusually striking. A, A. TALBOT: 
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THE HILLTOP 
By E. T. Hurley 





CLOISTERS 
By H. Wells 


WOOD-POINTS, A NOVELTY IN PI@CTORTAR Si 


A new and altogether effective form of pictorial art has been 
invented, and in large measure perfected, by Mr. Harry Wells, of 
Chicago, who gives to his etching-like product the fairly appropriate 
name of “‘wood-points.’’ These striking pictures are virtually dry- 
points on wood. The difference between them and the ordinary 
dry-point familiar to the art student is, that while in the latter the 
drawing is engraved on metal in reverse for the purpose of giving an 
impression on paper, in the former the drawing is engraved direct and 
remains the finished picture, the lines being stopped with a wood-filler 
of the desired color, and the surface of the wood being subsequently 
polished. 

The effect produced is one of unusual beauty, having all the deli- 
cacy of an etching and all the beauty of tone of which a properly 
finished wood surface is capable. In a word, the picture is simply 
an engraving ona close-grained wood, like white holly, the lines being 
brought out by the use of a slightly colored wood-filler, and the whole 
drawing being buried under the polished surface. 

This work has been purely a matter of love on the part of Mr. 
Wells, who has not sought to make a commercial product of his art. 
Indeed, these wood-points would seem destined for the connoisseur, 
and not for the general public, since the work involved in the produc- 
tion of one of these pictures would preclude their being offered for 
sale at prices that the average picture-lover would be inclined to 
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pay. The production of every picture involves as much care, time, 
and work as the cutting of a copperplate. After the engraving is 
finished there is the stopping of the lines with the colored wood-filler, 
and the polishing of the surface so as to bring out the beauties alike 
of the wood and of the drawing. When the whole process is com- 
pleted the artist has a wood-plate, beautiful in itself, but without 
reproductive _ possibilities, 
which must ever stand 
alone. To duplicate the 
picture would mean to 
duplicate the plate in its 
entirety. 

This form of art work, 
which is as unique as its 
results are beautiful, is en- 
tirely original with Mr. 
Wells, and the history of 
his enterprise and the de- 
tails of his work can, per- 
haps, best be told in his 
own words. Said he, when 
asked to explain his new 
form of art to the readers 
of BRUSH AND PENCIL: 

einmiso4; il made my 
first efforts in this direc- 
tion, being led to it while 
experimenting with dif- 
ferent light antique shades 
of a high-grade wood-filler 
on quarter-sawed white 
oak. The filler used has a 
transparent quartz base— 
ground in oil and japan to jigcHpreLp CATHEDRAL 
a paste—which is thinned By H. Wells 
with turpentine and applied 
to the wood with a brush. As soon as it ‘sets,’ or the gloss leaves it 
—in about five or ten minutes—it is wiped off by rubbing across the 
grain and packing the pores full, thus leaving the surface clean. In 
filling oak, often a very little color is added to the filler. Such par- 
ticles of color as collect in the open pores show dark through the 
transparent base without the filler being strong enough in color to 
stain the harder parts of the oak. This brings out the endless variety 
of the grain without materially darkening the wood. 

“It occurred to me that if I took some close-grained wood, like 
hard maple or white holly, and cut or scratched a design on the sur- 
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face of it, and then filled it as stated above, the filler would take in 
the cuts, as in the open pores of oak, without staining the general 
surface of the hard wood, thus bringing out the design. Accordingly, 
I drew a simple outline of a clover-leaf on a small piece of hard 





LION, AFTER VAN MUYDEN 
By H. Wells 


maple. “Then with a sharp-pointed penknife I cut the penciled lines. 
Finally I sandpapered off the pencil marks so that no lines were 
visible except by close inspection. When filled as I have just 
explained, the design came out sharp and clear. From that I 
attempted more elaborate sketches, copying at first etchings or wood- 
engravings that were simple in design, working later from photographs. 

‘‘As unfinished wood soils easily, it is necessary to protect it in 
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some way, so I varnish my panels, giving four or five coats, and finish 
them by rubbing down toa piano polish. It of course takes a long 
time to get the finished result. The most permanent varnishes are 
slow drying, and require about a week or two between coats to insure 
durability. Panels can be finished in shellac and the French polish 
in a few days, but this work requires an expert. I find little French 
polishing done in this coun- 
try, though I understand 
it is prevalent in England. 

“In developing the pro- 
cess and in getting different 
effects I have used other 
means and accessories. The 
filler is sometimes used 
more strongly colored on 
some parts of a panel than 
on others, as, for instance, 
where deep tones and 
masses of color are _ re- 
quired. But when clear 
lines against a white back- 
ground are desired I use 
filler weak in color. Some- 
times I shellac the margin 
of a panel before filling, to 
keep it clean, and fill the 
Center'to give the effect of 
an etching with a white 
margin. After filling the 
panel I bring out the high 
lights by scraping with the WAGNER, AFTER LENBACH 
Diecemcreamenile or by —¥y H. Wells 
sandpapering the surface. 

‘‘While, as in etching, it is difficult to remove lines once cut, they 
can be reduced by scraping. It is easy, however, after the first fill- 
ing, to add further lines, rubbing on more filler and touching up in 
this way. For very deep tones, or where marked contrast is desired, 
I use water stains or wood dyes before filling, brushing them on care- 
fully where needed, and using, of course, a color similar to the shade 
of the filler to be used afterward. Stain should not be applied too 
freely, as it may ‘run’ in the grain. 

“In cutting I use an ordinary jack-knife, with a long, narrow 
blade, which I keep ground to avery sharp point. Over the blade 
I place a small piece of rubber tubing. Thus I hold the knife and 
blade as I would hold a pencil. The cutting is done in the direction 
of the cutting edge of the blade, turning the blade with the curved 
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THE SORDRISS. 


THE SORCERESS, AFTER F. S. CHURCH 
By H. Wells 


lines. When necessary, the panel isturned. I have tried a perfectly 
round needle point, but this tears the fiber of the wood when scratch- 
ing across the grain. Only a very limited width of line can be 
obtained by a single cut. When the effect of a very wide line is 
desired, I make many small cuts close together, and this gives a 
softer effect than a single cut made too deeply. 

‘‘As in etching, it is desirable that for distant parts of a picture 
the lines should be cut lightly and near together, and in the fore- 
ground, more heavily and farther apart. For deep tones I cross-cut 
in several directions, taking care when cutting in any one direction to 
keep the blade at the same angle so as to prevent cutting out any 
portion of the wood. One disadvantage in the process is, that the 
cutting leaves no color, and one has to use judgment as to the depth 
of line and the pressure used in cutting. The cutting, however, 
raises a ‘bur’ on the wood, which can be easily seen when the light is 
at just the right angle, coming from the left across the panel. 

‘‘As my business keeps me occupied by day, I have cut nearly all 
my panels by lamplight, and have found in the work recreation and 
pleasure. On account of getting the light more easily in the right 
position, and all from one direction, I can often work more easily by 
lamplight than by day, and with less weariness to the eyes. If 
desired the design can be penciled, or drawn pretty fully before cut- 
ting, as the pencil marks, as well as the ‘bur’ raised by cutting, are 
well removed with fine sandpaper before filling. It is always an inter- 
esting part of the process to do the filling and to see the design come 
out when the filler is wiped off. 
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“‘When the panel is thus filled and properly touched up, and the 
high lights are brought out by scraping or sanding, it is ready for 
varnishing. The colors used are thus all even with or below the 
surface of the wood, and are especially permanent. Varnish slightly 
yellows white holly, giving it a soft, old ivory appearance that is often 
pleasing. When carefully finished the varnish should last from fifteen 
to twenty years without cracking or deterioration, and then the panel 
could, if necessary, be scraped and revarnished. I have scraped off 
a panel where the varnish has been marred—removing apparently all 
the old varnish—and revarnished it without in any way injuring the 
picture. 

‘““Some friends have suggested that the panels just as filled, with- 
out any varnish, might be softer in finish, and they have suggested 
further keeping the pictures under glass to keep them from soiling. 
However, when properly finished and polished, the panels have a 
soft effect as of an etching under glass. In fact, many have thought 
some panels that I have simply set in frames had glass over them. 
When first varnished with a single coat, owing to the uneven surface 
and consequent deflection of light, the varnish seems objectionable, 
but when fully finished with several coats and polished, this objection 
is overcome, and the pictures then have a soft, mellow surface. 

‘As I have never taken a lesson in drawing, I have naturally 





LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 
By H. Wells 
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copied most of my pictures. Of late, as I enjoy particularly archi- 
tectural subjects, I have done a good many panels in this line. As 
I work these up from photographs, bringing them more or less into 
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GALILEE CHAPEL, DURHAM CATHEDRAL 
By H. Wells 


line or etching effect, and endeavor to obtain more artistic effects of 
light and shade, I take the liberty of calling these ‘originals.’ The 
work of F. S. Church has always been especially delightful to me, 
and I have taken the liberty of copying many of his idyllic pictures, 
such as ‘Knowledge is Power,’ ‘The Battle of the Sirens,’ ‘Pandora,’ 
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‘Subdued,’ and ‘The Sorceress.’ Where panels are not too large I 
often mount them on larger finished boards of mahogany or figured 
woods. All my work in this line has been in the way of pictures to 
hang on the wall, with the exception of a few book-covers which I 
have decorated.”’ 

Of the wood-cuts herewith reproduced, ‘*The Sorceress,’ "after 
ieee Ghurch, is 
Siirpky -cut and 
filled, using a filler 
more strong incolor 
on the darker parts. 
“The Lion,’’ after 
Van Muyden, is cut 
and filled only, 
using a filler very 
weak in color in the 
outer portion and 
strong in color in 
the darker portions. 
warner, ) after 
Lenbach, has the 
cap and darker 
portions cross-cut 
strongly, and_ is 
colored with water 
stain brushed on. 
ithene it- is. filled, 
using filler weak in 
color on the face. 
‘‘Litchfield Cathe- 
Gialoaeraiter.:- cut: 
ting, has water stain 
worked in with a 
small brush; thesky — exgrer CATHEDRAL 
is mostly shellacked By H. Wells 
before filling, to 
keep it white, and is filled with a fairly strongly colored filler. In 
““Galilee Chapel, Durham Cathedral,’’ some water stain -is used, and 
the filler is used stronger in color in some parts than in others. 

Mr. Wells is exceptionally clever in the mounting of his panels. 
Some of them he frames with wide, flat moldings, and others he 
glues to the surface of pieces of wood capable of fine grain effects, in 
finishing. In either case he selects woods that harmonize with the tone 
of the panels. When a molding is used, one of dead surface is 
selected; and when a plain mount is employed, the wood is finished 
in the same way as the panel itself. EpGAR: J. HuRLBUT. 
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The art exhibition of 1g02 at the Carnegie Institute will be abso- 
lutely a loan collection—the first since Pittsburg’s annual exhibitions 
opened. Masterpieces from American collections will be substituted 
for the annual international exhibition. It will doubtless be the finest 
loan exhibition of the year in this country. There will be no prizes 
and consequently no jury of award. The decision of the art commit- 
tee in making the change from an international to a loan exhibition 
is considered by art lovers a wise one, for the reason that it extends 
and broadens the field of study and observation. Heretofore the 
exhibits have been confined to the products of one year only, whereas 
in the loan exhibition the canvases will represent works covering a 
period of several hundred years. The value of the loan collections 
to be placed on exhibition can be imagined from the fact that arrange- 
ments are being made for insurance policies totaling two million dollars 
during the period of the exhibition. That is the largest amount of 
insurance placed on any collection in this country in recent years. 

& The ninth annual exhibition of the Milwaukee Art Students’ 
League was held recently in the University Building. The pictures, 
which completely filled two of the suite of four studios, were repre- 
sentative of the work that has been done by the leaguers and associ- 
ated students during the past year. Inasmuch as their number has 
more than doubled since the last exhibition—there being now seventy- 
four students under Director Alexander Mueller—the number of 
studies accepted for this competitive display proportionately increased. 
And there was a marked advance in quality as well as in quantity. 
This improvement was particularly noticeable in the artistic handling 
of many of the pictures, a quality distinctly individual and evidently 
the result of genuine, independent development. 

& The New York Water-Color Club will hold its thirteenth annual 
exhibition in the galleries of the Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, from November 22d to December 14th. Pictures will 
be received on Monday and Tuesday, November 1oth and 11th, from 
10 A.M. to 5 p.M. Besides water-colors, pastels will be received. 
As to miniatures, they will be considered separately, and will not be 
accepted in groups. 

The third annual exhibition of the Minneapolis Society of Fine 
Arts opened under favorable conditions. Among the pictures that 
commanded a large measure of general admiration were Tarbell’s and 
Benson’s young women, Miss Harrison’s portraits, Birge Harrison’s 
soft-toned landscapes, the Charles H. Davis landscapes, Daingerfield’s 
and Tanner's devotional pictures, Miss Field’s portrait of a little girl, 
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Koehler’s “‘After a Spring Shower on Hennepin Avenue,’’ Miss 
Ahrens’s portrait of a woman sewing, Edgar Cameron’s ‘‘Dawn,”’ a 
seascape, Rehn’s marine, Chase’s still-life with its warm glint of 
copper and a delightful studio interior, Curran’s group of mountain 
studies, Gallison’s landscape, Hassam’s snowy street scene, and 
Sewell’s ‘‘ Bacchanals.’’ 

* The exhibition of paintings in oil by American artists will be held 
at the Art Institute, Chicago, from October 29th to December 7th. 





LANDSCAPE—MONOTY PE 
By Leonide C. Lavaron 


The exhibition is regarded as the most important showing of Ameri- 
can art ever held in Chicago. Sara Hallowell, the agent of the Art 
Institute in Paris, collected a large number of fine canvases by 
American artists residing in Europe, and even so small a prize as the 
five hundred dollars given by N. W. Harris seems to have stimu- 
lated the New York and Boston painters. 

& From December 11th to January 4th the Chicago Society of 
Amateur Photographers will have charge of the Photographic Salon, 
an exhibition of artistic photographs, at the Art Institute, Chicago. 
December 16th to January 11th there will be an exhibition of art crafts 
in which all the crafts societies of Chicago will unite. January 15th, 
an annual exhibition of the Western Society of Artists; February 4th, 
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ON THE RIVER OISE, FRANCE 
By Alexis J. Fournier 
Copyright, 1902, by Alexis J. Fournier 


one of the artists of Chicago and vicinity; March 26th, another of the 
Chicago Architectural Club; and April 2d, a final one by the Ameri- 
can Society of Water-Colors and Miniatures. Arrangements are now 
under way for special exhibitions of the works of Thaulow, the Nor- 
wegian painter, and Mesdag, the eminent Dutch marine artist. 

# The Sculpture Society is making preparation for a display of sculp- 
ture at Madison Square Garden in conjunction with the florists of New 
York. This happy combination of horticulture and sculpture which 
the Sculpture Society has already carried out on two former occasions 
forms one of the most beautiful displays known to modern exhibitions. 
With the increased space at their disposal, the exhibitors will prob- 
ably eclipse their former successes in the same line. The exhibition 
will open in November. 

& The exhibition of Alexis J. Fournier's paintings, recently held in 
Chicago, attracted widespread attention among the art-lovers of the 
city. There were in all forty-three canvases, displaying a range and 
interpretation seldom found in the works of so young an artist. 
Several of the pictures have been exhibited in the Paris Salon, where 
one especially, entitled ‘‘Crépuscule,’’ met with a warm reception 
last year. It is a moonlight representation of a flock of sheep as they 
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linger for a moment on a hilltop, and in tone is perfect. Two other 
pictures were particularly noteworthy. ‘‘On the River Oise, France,’’ 
and ‘‘Sunset after Rain,’’ a brilliant piece of color. One exquisite 
bit, perhaps the best piece of painting in the exhibition, was a glimpse of 
a Roman courtyard that recalled Fortuny. Mr. Fournier was born in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1865. Hehas spent the greater part of his time 
in Paris studying under Benjamin-Constant and Jean Paul Laurens. 

w& Sixty-eight paintings of children at work and play, by Adam 
Albright, were also exhibited in Chicago recently. All of these 
pictures were painted during the last two years, and the majority 
since last spring. They were entertaining transcripts from child-life 
and a revelation of the artist’s ingenuity in catching the little folk in 
variety of poses. They were bright, happy, story-telling canvases. 
The notable canvases were three large compositions forming the 
center of attraction in each wall group. The most prominent was a 
decorative work; it showed a party of children on a hilltop running 
before a coming storm. The second was a raft filled with children 
amid-stream. And the third, a lad and a lass in the hay-field, called in 
the catalogue ‘‘ Youngsters,’ though it suggests ‘“budding romance.”’ 





MORNING IN VENICE, ON THE ZATTERA 
By Alexis J. Fournier 
Copyright, 1902, by Alexis J. Fournier 
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& The Philadelphia Society of Miniaturists will hold .ts first exh 
bition in one of the Chestnut Street picture stores early in November. 
The membership of this new organization is as yet small, but its affairs 
are conducted with discrimination and judgment. The jury which 
will select the works to be exhibited is composed of Ludwig E. Faber, 
Miss Amy Otis, Mrs. Emily Drayton Taylor, Miss Ellen W. Ahrens, 
Mrs. A. H. Smith, and Miss A. M. Archambault. 

& During the nine months of the current year up to October Ist, 
383,000 persons visited Memorial Hall, in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia. If the attendance for the remaining quarter be estimated from 
previous years, the whole number of visitors to the galleries during 
1902 will be not less than 450,000. Memorial Hall was never before 
so attractive. The interior has been put in perfect order, and the 
constantly increasing collections of the Pennsylvania Museum, as 
now classified and arranged, are of inexhaustible interest. 

& The Art Club of Philadelphia is preparing for the fourteenth 
annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture, which will be opened 
to the general public on Monday, November 17th, and will continue 
until December 14th. The exhibition will consist of original works 
by living artists which have never before been publicly exhibited in 
Philadelphia, and two gold medals will be awarded, one for painting 
and one for sculpture, subject to the usual regulations governing these 
awards. 

#* The newly formed Society of American Portrait-Painters will hold 
its first exhibition during the winter. The officers of this latest 
addition to the art bodies of the country are Eastman Johnson, presi- 
dent; A. A. Anderson, vice-president; and Hubert Vos, secretary. 
Among the more prominent members are John S. Sargent, W. M. 
Chase, B. C. Porter, William Thorne, Irving R. Wiles, Frank Fowler, 
R. W. Vonnoh, and Frank Duveneck. 

#& The Philadelphia Amateur Artists’ Association will hold its sixth 
exhibition in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Frankford Avenue, below Norris 
Street, from December 29, 1902, until January 3, 1903, and invites 
amateur artists to exhibit with it. Works in any medium will be 
accepted. Blanks and information furnished by F. W. Palmer, secre- 
tary, 912 Filbertistreet 

& The Philadelphia Society of Etchers recently held its first meeting 
of the season at the Art Club, 220 South Broad Street. At this meet- 
ing the officers of last year were re-elected, Peter Moran, president; 
Herman Deigendesch, secretary; and Ludwig E. Faber, treasurer. 

& John S. Sargent’s three-quarter length standing portrait of William 
M. Chase will be shown in New York early in November. The 
portrait was ordered by the pupils of the art schools in which Mr. 
Chase teaches, and will be presented to the Metropolitan Museum. 
It is Mr..Chase’s intention to paint a portrait of Mr. Sargent when he 
comes to this country. 
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& Frederick Wellington Ruckstuhl, chief of sculpture at the World’s 
Fair, has entered upon the organization of his department. He has 
been engaged in examining all of the building designs, and the land- 
scape layout of the grounds as displayed in the department of design. 
This study has furnished him with a general idea of what should be 
done in the way of sculpture to decorate the main palaces and the 
grounds. When his department is equipped for work, the interior of 
one of the finished buildings will be converted into a large studio for 
the modeling of the larger pieces of work. He is corresponding with 
the best sculptors in the country, to enlist their services in preparing 
models for the immense labor before that department. About fifty 
sculptors will be employed. More than one hundred artisans of 
kindred crafts, such as molders, will be employed in the production 
of the staff statuary. 

#* The Kalamazoo Art League held its final reorganization meeting 
recently. The officers elected were the following: President, A. W. 
Mitchell; vice-president, E. B. Desenberg; secretary, Miss Emma 
Buckhout; treasurer, Dr. J. Jay Cook; board of directors, Charles E. 
Johnson, L. Gene Croe, and H. G. Dornbush. The club has now a 
membership of fifty-four active members, and judging from the inter- 
est taken in the movement and the number of applications for mem- 
bership under consideration, a rapid growth seems assured. 

x Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Plastic Club, Phila- 
delphia, Miss Emily Sartain, who has served the club in the capacity 
of president for three years, resigned her office because of a pressure 
of other duties, and the extra work entailed on her by the superin- 
tendence of the decorations for the John Sartain public school. The 
presidential chair of the club will be filled for the remainder of the 
club year by Mrs. S. P. L. Mitchell, who has just returned from a 
three years’ stay in Europe. 

& The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, reopened its doors 
recently, after the usual recess of three months. During this time a 
number of new casts have been added to the already excellent collec- 
tion. Chief among these additions are eight slabs from the metopes 
of the frieze of the Parthenon, from the originals in the British 
Museum. There is also a copy of the recumbent effigy of Haria del 
Carretto by Jacopo della Quercia, from the original in the Cathedral 
of St. Martin at Lucca; a Bacchus by Sansovino, from the original 
in the National Museum at Florence; and a figure of L’Arretino, 
from the original in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. Theobald 
Chartran’s portraits of Mrs. and Miss Roosevelt are exhibited tempo- 
rarily in the loan collection, there to remain until the new wing of the 
White House shall be completed. 

%* The committee on press and publicity of the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition, which will be held at Portland, Oregon, in 
1905, has offered a cash prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for the 
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STUDY 
By Albert Bartholomé 
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best design in colors, sym- 
bolic of the Lewis - and 
Clark exploring expedition 
of 1804-06, the settlement 
of the western part of the 
United States by Ameri- 
cans, the development of 
trade in the Pacific Ocean, 
and the reawakening of 
Asia. The competition 
will close March 1, 1903. 
Designs must be submitted 
before that date and should 
be. addressed to I. N. 
Fleischner, chairman of the 
committee on press and 
publicity of the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 
The prize will be awarded 
as soon after that date as it 
will be possible for the 


judges to agree upon the most meritorious design. All unsuccessful 
designs will become the absolute property of the exposition company. 
& For eighteen months work has been going on in Grant Park, Chi- 


cago, ona ‘struc- 
ture of masonry two 
hundred and eight 
feet long and fifty- 
eight «fect ewide, 
which is now near- 
ing completion. It 
is to be known as 
the ‘‘Great Hall of 
Statuary’’ of the 
Art Institute. The 
new Hall*ot Stat= 
uary has been built 
in a walled inclos- 
ure formed by the 
main body of the 
Art Institute and 
the two wings. 
screened = by Sthe 
U-shaped courtyard 
thus formed, the 
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new building has grown. 
It is to be ready for occu- 
pancy in November, and 
the annual chrysanthemum 
show will mark the formal 
opening of the structure. 
Many of the pieces of stat- 
uary and replicas to be 
placed in the new structure 
were seen at the World’s 
Fair, but have been stored 
away out of sight ever 
‘since. Some of them were 
presented to the Art Insti- 
tute by the French govern- 
ment after the exhibition. 

x The competition for an 
emblem for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, in 
which designers throughout 
the world are participating, 
will be decided November 
7a, At ten o'clock on 
that day the jury of award 
will meet at 424 West Fifty- 
second Street, New York 
City, where the competitive 
designs have been accu- 
mulating since November 
Ist. The jury of award is 
made up of the following: 
Frederick Dielman, presi- 
dent of the National Acad- 
emiy Of Design; John 
La Farge, president of the 
Society of American Art- 
ists; J. O. A. Ward, presi- 
dent of the National Sculp- 
ture Society; Lorado Taft, 
president of the Society of 
Western Artists; Charles 
Pee vickKim, president ‘of 
the American Institute of 
Architects; Wilson* Eyre, 
president of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the Ameri- 





CERAMIC PANEL 
At Turin Exposition 
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can Institute of Architects; Professor Alcee Fortier, president of the 
Louisiana Historical Society. Some time next December an exhibi- 
tion of a selected number of the designs submitted will be held in 
New York under the auspices of the National Arts Club, in its gal- 
leries at No. 37 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. The 
exhibition will be in charge of the art 
committee of the club, composed of 
Charles Rollinson Lamb, chairman, 
J. Q. A. Ward, John, W. Alexander, 
John La Farge, Rhoda Holmes Nich- 
olls, and Charles De Kaye i hesde- 
signs will also be taken to St. Louis 
for exhibition in the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and it is not 
improbable that under proper arrange- 
ments they may be exhibited in other 
cities, Professor Halsey C eivece 
director of the St. Louis Museum of 
Fine Arts and chief of the art depart- 
ment of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, suggested the competition 
and perfected its details. It has been 
in progress since last May, at which 
time the conditions of the competi- 
tion and the personnel of the jury 
were made public by the exposition. 
A condition of the contest was that 
designs be entered anonymously, 
marked only by a device which should 
refer to a sealed envelope sent to the 
secretary of the exposition in St. 
Louis. The sealed envelopes have 
been accumulating in St. Louis for 
some time. 
DECORATIVE VASE &® The director of the Pennsylvania 
By M. Borsdorf Museum of Industrial Art, Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
has made a suggestion which might advantageously be adopted by 
other similar institutions. In view of the fact that this museum is 
entirely free both on week-days and Sundays to all who may desire to 
visit it, he proposes placing glass receptacles in inconspicuous but 
convenient positions, with the request that each visitor before leaving 
will drop a small coin therein to be used for the purchase of other 
exhibits. From January to June, 1902, no less than 190,288 persons 
visited the museum, and if each had contributed no more than five 
cents a fund amounting to over nine and a half thousand dollars would 
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now be available for the purchase of additional objects. The museum 
contains a splendid collection of American pottery and porcelains, 
besides other comprehensive collections of art objects representing 
the progress of various countries in the industrial arts in both ancient 
and modern times, which are well worth seeing, and it would seem 
that there must be few who 
would not be glad to aid its 
growth, and take, if by so trivial 
an amount, a share in its pro- 
gress and further development. 

#* Five years ago the Duluth 
Art Club was organized. It has 
been conducted under difficul- 
ties ever since its organization. 
Local public spirit took little 
MoreeOheits wOrk or aims. Its 
exhibits were made possible only 
by the courtesy of some business 
man or merchant, and the ex- 
penses incident to them were a 
big drain on the club’s funds. 
While the public library was 
being planned, some one had 
an imspiration, and suggested an 
art room for the library. The 
library now owns two canvases 
of great merit. One is the gift 
of a public-spirited citizen ; the 
other, by- David Erickson, 
through the contributions of 
friends, has found a resting- 
place on the library walls. 
Steps are being taken to raise 
funds for the purchase of others. 
The Duluth Art Club is mainly 
responsible for this condition of | ART GLASS WORK 

mugieseand to the club’s mem-» 7% #77? \hstanson 

bers the city of Duluth is in- 

debted for what is visible of the fruits of their efforts and what is 
made possible in the future by their enterprise and pluck. 

& The legislature of Massachusetts has appropriated twenty-five 
thousand dollars toward the erection of a monument to the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Provincetown, Cape Cod, provided an equal amount be 
contributed within the next three years. Nearly a fifth of this sum 
has already been raised by the people of Cape Cod. 








EXAMPLES OF TAPESTRY 
By Mme. Boberg 
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The opening art shows of the autumn are said not to be inspiring. 
The Royal Institute has an exhibition of sketches and studies by 
members, which are hung so as to make an individual impression of 
each artist’s work. There are glimpses of studio work by E. J. 
Gregory, Arthur Severn, Hal Hurst, John Fulleylove, and other 
artists, but the display leads to no other conclusion than that sketcher 
as well as painter must have innate talent for work. Some of the 
best painters of the institute are poorest among the sketchers, and 
some of the brightest studies are from hands incapable of doing great 
finished work. The Society of British Artists would have a common- 
place exhibition if Watts had not sent to Suffolk Street a delightful 
portrait of a young girl, Miss Lilian Mackintosh, in a white gown 
with red sash and yellow scarf. The face of the girl is painted with 
delicacy and power, her golden hair having a glint of light, and the 
color scheme is the best which any recent picture by Watts has dis- 
closed. Mrs. Jopling’s portrait of Mrs. Kendall as one of the merry 
wives of Windsor is a work full of charm and power, and Mrs. Lea 
Merritt’s ‘‘ Helping Hand’”’ is a laborious attempt to impart spirituality 
to a religious picture. 

& Dusseldorf has been holding a retrospective exhibition of religious 
art upon much the same lines as that of the exhibition of treasures 
from French churches organized in the Paris Petit Palais in 1900. It 
is especially rich in goldsmiths’ work from the great abbeys of the 
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Middle Ages in French and German cities, and also includes a remark- 
able collection of casts of the notable monuments of sculpture and 
architecture from the German cathedrals of Munster, Soest, in West- 


phalia, and Treves. This 


is to be the nucleus of a museum of 


comparative sculpture organized at the suggestion of Herr Clemen, 
inspector of historical monuments in the Rhenish provinces, who was 


recently charged with a 
mission to France for the 
purpose of studying the 
organization of the Paris 
museums. The new mu- 
seum will eventually find 
feeenome in Berlin, but 
Dusseldorf will keep copies 
of all the moldings and 
casts now shown. The 
chief attraction of the pres- 
ent exhibition is, however, 
to be found in the dazzling 
display of work in gold, 
bronze, and glass enamels. 
& M. Edouard  Detaille 
has received the commis- 
sion for a great composi- 
tion, destined to be placed 
in the Pantheon under 
Hebert’s mosaic represent- 
me Christ. ‘The subject 
ehosen is ~The Days of 
lye 1830. Before his 
death, Dalou had com- 
pletely finished his sketch 
for the group of the ‘‘Ora- 
tors of the Revolution,’’ 
which is to occupy the end 
of one of the side chapels; 
and M. Antonin Mercie is 
completing the design for 
the ‘‘Generals of the Revo- 
lution,’’ which will form 
the pendant for that of 
Dalou in the other chapel. 
& Very successful experi- 
ments have been made re- 
cently in England in the 
art of color printing from 
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wood, which the Japanese have practiced so long and with such 
wonderful results. This is, indeed, one of the most characteristic of 
the familiar arts of Japan, in its common use as well as in the hands 
of the masters, and an Englishman or an American can only hope to 
follow at a distance. 
But the _ technical 
processes can be 
learned, and these 
have beenemployed 
in’ England with 
good effect upon 
original designs, 
particularly in the 
schools of the Arts 
and Crafts Society 
in London, where 
the art has been in 
a sense naturalized. 
* ‘The historical 
building provided 
for the American 
Art Association by 
the generosity of 
an American  pa- 
tron will be torn 
down to make room 
for a new street 
Since the art stu- 
dents have been un- 
able to raise suffi- 
cient funds to erect 
a structure of their 
own, the club has 
rented another one 
more centrally 
located. The pres- 
NESSUS ent site is also a 
By Richard Luksch larger building and 
more suitable. The 
new place boasts of a garden and a large studio, both admirably 
adapted to entertainments. It is now being fitted with modern 
American conveniences, and will be opened next month. The same 
patron will continue to donate the rent yearly. 
& Benjamin-Constant’s successor as a member of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts is F. Humbert, who received eighteen votes against the 
thirteen cast for Francois Flameng. Humbert, though little known 
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in this country, has been one of the prominent men in the Paris art 
world for thirty years. His “‘Femme Mauresque,’’ at the Salon of 
1869, created a sensation, but he had exhibited at the Salon four 
years previously. His ‘‘Pro Patria,’’ 1886, is one of the decorations 
at the Pantheon. Of late years he has painted a large number of 
portraits, those of women suggesting English rather than French 
influences. Perhaps his two best known portraits are those of Jules 
Lemaitre and of Marchand. The election meets popular favor. 





L’ETE—EMBROIDERED PANEL 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 


Liverpool has begun its picture season at the Walker Gallery, and 
thither, as to Manchester and Birmingham, have gone many of the 
canvases exhibited earlier in the year at Burlington House. Mr. 
Sargent’s large group of the Ladies Acheson can be there revisited; 
from the New Gallery has been gathered Mr. Glazebrook’s character- 
revealing portrait of Lord Milner; and Lady Butler sends a minor 
work not elsewhere exhibited, entitled ‘‘No Surrender.’’ At Birming- 
ham the show is equally representative. 

&* On the occasion of the fifth international exhibition of the fine arts 
(1903), the city of Venice will open a competition among Italian 
artists and foreigners for the model of a large gold medal intended as 
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TAPESTRY 
By Ida and Carlotta Brinkmann 


a reward for the most remarkable works shown. The medal must 
bear on one side an allegorical representation of Venice, recalling its 
artistic glories, with the inscription ‘‘Esposizione Internazionale 
d’Arte della Citta di Venezia, 1903.’’ The other side will carry these 
words: ‘‘Gran Premio della Citta di Venezia, 1903.’’ The center will 
be left for the name of the prize-winner. Any one wishing to com- 
pete must, before the 31st of next January, present to the general 
secretary of the exposition the models of both obverse and reverse, 
either in wax or plaster, diameter one hundred and twenty millimeters, 
accompanied by a photographic representation of forty millimeters 
diameter. After it has been selected by a special committee, the 
chosen model, for which the successful artist will receive six hundred 
dollars, will be the absolute property of the city of Venice. 

* The colossal monument to Victor Emmanuel I. on the northern 
side of the Capitoline at Rome is being carried out very slowly. The 
Palazzo Venezia and the Palazzo Torlonia have been torn down to 
make room for it, and the cost is already reckoned at two million 
dollars. The design, by Sacconi, makes one think of the changes 
made in and about the Forum by the Roman emperors—it is classic, 
but Roman classic. Especially in the elaborate flights of stairs and 
terraces covered with equestrian and other statuary, that will lead from 
the Corso Humberto up to pillared porticoes, is the spirit of those 
imperial days to be seen, the period when Rome’s conquests in Asia 
Minor brought a knowledge of the huge memorials and palaces of the 
East into the ken of the Romans. The sculptor of the great central 
equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel is dead. Seventeen years have 
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elapsed since the work was begun, and the monument is still far from 
completion. The halls to which this gigantic structure is the entrance 
will contain archeological treasures excavated in and near the city, in 
the bed of the Tiber, and so forth. 

x Thirty thousand dollars, it is reported, is to be expended by the 
British government on the renovation of the Albert Memorial in Hyde 
Park, London, whose only virtue, modern critics aver, is the obscurity 
gained by the kindly obliteration produced by the combined force of 
smoke and weather. 

& An influential committee is at work in England to promote a 
scheme which is intended to secure an appropriate memorial to the 
late Kate Greenaway, the popular illustrator of juvenile books, whose 
pictures of children are so familiar in this country. The project is 
for a children’s memorial, which seems to be eminently fitting. The 
committee believes that subscriptions of one penny, ‘‘and upwards,’’ 
will provide sufficient funds. It is considered that one form which 
the memorial should assuredly take would be the perpetual endow- 
ment of a “‘Kate Greenaway”’ child’s cot at the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street, London, where a similar cot has been endowed 
in memory of Lewis Carroll, the author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.’’ 
Subscriptions may be sent to the honorary treasurer of the committee. 
Arthur Lasenby Liberty, the Lee Manor, near Great Missenden, 
Bucks, England, to whom also contributions may be forwarded. 
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RELIEF 
By Ernst Barlach 
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The climate of Munich, Bavaria, is notoriously one of the worst 
in the world. It is having a disastrous effect on the frescoes in the 
Pinakothek. These are mainly the work of Kaulbach, Cornelius, 
Piloty, and others, men whose names are indelibly marked in the 
history of this famous artists’ resort. It is said that in a few years 
at the present rate these frescoes will be entirely destroyed. Asa 
result of an expert conference recently held, it has been decided to 
reproduce the cartoons in mosaic. It is estimated that the cost will 
be about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. In connection with 
this matter there has been a most interesting political development. 
The German kaiser was so interested that he offered to pay a part of 
the expense of restoration out of his own pocket. This aroused the 
resentment of the Bavarian people, who thought William’s proposition 
a piece of impudent interference. Asa result they have about decided 
to raise the amount by public subscription. 

& The Triennial Salon is to be held at Brussels next year, and the 
housing of it is the subject of a good deal of discussion in Belgium. 
It is generally agreed that the grounds of the old observatory would 
be the most appropriate and convenient place for the erection of a 
gallery. 

& Berlin has a new building for the Royal High School of Construc- 
tive Arts in the Hardenberg Strasse, Charlottenburg, which is far 
enough advanced to be of service’ this winter. 

*® For the new Autumn Salon, organized in Paris with Eugene 
Carriere as president, the following committee has been named: 
Gustave Geoffroy, Huysmans, Frantz Jourdain, Emile Verhaeren, 
Bourgeois, Paul and Amedee Buffet, Eugene Carriere, Dreyfus- 
Gonzales, P. A. Laurens, Pierre Laurens, Camille Lefevre, Louis 
Morin, Willette, and many others. 

& One hundred and twenty-two Salon exhibitions have been held in 
Paris. In the year 1880 the number of works exhibited reached the 
appalling high-water mark of 7,327. Since then the size of the annual 
show has diminished considerably. The two Salons of 1902 contained 
a total of 2,883 works. 

# Brittany supplies further evidence of the sectarian character of her 
benighted peasantry by the violent protest aroused against the erec- 
tion of a statue to commemorate Ernest Renan at his native town, 
Treguier. The Municipal Council of Treguier has, indeed, reluctantly 
consented to allow the statue to be placed opposite their town hall, 
but this result was obtained only by a veritable electoral campaign, 
and the final vote was eleven in favor of the statue to five against it. 
The minority insists on a transcription of their protest in the public 
archives. Their resolutions read as follows: ‘‘If Renan was a great 
man of letters, the philosophy he disseminated was demoralizing, 
negative, and sterile. His attitude was always unpatriotic, especially 
during the German invasion. Under each régime he was an obsequi- 
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ous courtesan to the power that happened to be uppermost. We, 
the undersigned municipal councilors, vigorously protest against the 
glorification of his memory, and regard erecting his statue at Treguier 
as an insult to the religious conviction of our country.”’ 

*® The announcement that the Russian government is going to erect 
an archeological museum at Sebastopol carries with it considerable 
interest. The building is to be fashioned after the plan of the Chris- 
tian basilica, and is to be divided into three sections, for the Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine ages, respectively. Grand Duke Michaelovich 
is said to be the chief promoter of the scheme. 

# In the little village of Boscoreale, at the foot of Vesuvius, and 
between Naples and Pompeii, a wonderful find on private property is 
reported to have been made. It consists of splendid frescoes and 
unique art treasures. The frescoes are said to far exceed in value 
anything yet found, and in their design to show breadth of treatment 
hitherto unknown in the frescoes of this period. In one tomb was 
found a tortoise-shell disk which some suppose to have been a mirror, 
but as tortoise-shell is a very inferior reflector, it is more probable 
that it is the back of a mirror of silver plate on bronze, of which 
ancient mirrors were so often made. But the great interest of this 
disk is not what it was used for, but that it is the first find of tortoise- 
shell in any form in these excavations, and the question now arises, 
Where did it come from?—for the present-day supply comes from 
Zanzibar and the West Indies. There has also been made the inter- 
esting discovery that electrum (gold alloyed with silver) was known 
in pre-Hellenic times. A second specimen of the syrinx, or Pandean 
pipe, has been found. This is the original form of the modern organ. 
The example just found is large enough to be blown by bellows or 
a wind-bag, like bagpipes, which are still to be seen in their original 
form in the streets of Naples, at Christmas time, when peasants from 
the surrounding country come into the town with them. A small 
statue of Perseus has also been found. Up to this time it is the 
unique specimen of that subject in ancient sculpture. The law of 
Italy forbidding such treasures to be sold and sent out of the country 
has in this case been modified. The Italian government will keep 
some of the paintings, and the remainder will be allowed to be sold 
and exported. These have been sent to dealers in Paris, who will 
arrange for their sale. The first offer has come from Berlin, whose 
museum offers two hundred thousand dollars and expenses for them. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


One of the most sumptuous volumes of the season, and from the 
standpoint of art criticism a work of unusual merit, is Langton 
Douglas’s ‘‘Fra Angelico,’’ recently issued by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Fra Angelico has had many biographers, but in the opinion 
of Mr. Douglas, none of these have accorded the artist fair and ade- 
quate treatment. Vasari’s 
life is notoriously unreli- 
able, the data for it having 
doubtless been furnished 
by the Piagnoni of San 
Marco, who manifestly 
sought to glorify the 
brother ‘‘who was an 
artist, and happened to 
be . a_ ‘Saint. quaeoUoiiGes 
another biographer, left 
many of the most im- 
portant problems which 
confront the student of 
Fra Angelico’s art un- 
solved. Dobbert and 
Wingenroth adhere more 
strictly to scientific meth- 
ods of criticism than do 
the friar’s Italian biog- 
raphers, but even they 
are very much under the 
influence of the traditional 
view of Fra Angelico. 

Critics and biographers 
of the most opposite 
schools have _ virtually 
agreed that Fra Angelico 
ILLUSTRATION FROM “PRINCE SILVERWINGS” Wase sympathy with 
Hy Lucy Fitch Perking the artistic influences and 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. aims of his time, that he 

turned completely aside 
from the antique, that he rejected all study of nature, that he thought 
little of technique and adhered to the methods of the Giottesques. 
This position Mr. Douglas holds to be untenable, and he has under- 
taken, upon evidence obtained from the artist’s paintings and draw- 
ings, and upon the testimony of contemporary documents, to recon- 
struct Fra Angelico’s artistic personality and to show the genesis and 
development of his art. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY IN CRAYON 


By J. Sunderland 
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His conclusions are, that the perfect painter is not the copyist of 
nature or of classical art, but that he is not independent of either. 
He is the painter who, like the literary artist, selects sometimes from 
an ancient treasure-house of language, and sometimes from the very 
mint itself, the words that will best fit his thought. This, the author 
shows, is exactly what Fra Angelico did in the Quattrocento. Ina 
word, the work under review shows that the painter-saint did not 
trust merely to dreams and visions, that he neglected neither the 
observation of nature nor the study of classical art. The volume is 
not less reliable than it is comprehensive in its scope and sustained 
in itsiinterest. . 
meee uno & Co., in “Birds of the Rockies,’’ by Leander 
Keysler, have issued a specially handsome book, and one of peculiar 
value to all interested in bird life. The volume is one of those 





ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘“ BIRDS OF THE ROCKIES”’’ 
By Bruce Horsford 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


works which make serious study delightful by coupling a mass of 
more or less dry facts with a pleasing narrative, which engages one’s 
attention and holds one’s interest to the end. The publishers, more- 
over, have wisely elected to illuminate the volume with a series of 
color plates of birds by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, many full-page plates 
of mountain scenery from photographs, and a series of charming text 
illustrations by Bruce Horsfall. These brighten the pages of the 
bulky volume and serve admirably to enforce the text. 

One must commend Mr. Keyser’s selection of locality, for ina 
mountainous state the student can find within a single day’s journey 
representatives of bird life from the most diverse climes, from the 
scorching plains of the south to snowland. The Rockies, therefore, 
offer to the student in a narrow field the same opportunities for investi- 
gation that he would have to travel thousands of miles to find in one 
of the Eastern states. 
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Mr. Keyser has neglected none of the opportunities for research 
offered to him in the mountain fastnesses, and his careful methods of 
observation vouch for the value of the information supplied. While 
in a sense the book is the record of a couple of outings in cloudland, 
abounding in graphic descriptions and pleasant chat, it is no less a 
work of scientific value. A check list of the species that inhabit the 
mountain ranges, plains, and valleys is a noteworthy feature that 
gives the book added interest to the students of ornithology. 

# A. C. McClurg & Co. have also issued, in handsome holiday 
dress, an entertaining collection of fairy tales, under the title of 
‘‘Prince Silverwings,’’ by Edith Ogden Harrison. These pretty 
stories, which are a distinct contribution to child-lore, were written 
for the author's two children, Carter and Edith, to whom they are 
dedicated in their published form. It is scarcely within the province 
of BrusH AND PENCcIL to follow Mrs. Harrison in her flights of fancy. 
Suffice it to say, that the seven tales are just such delightful bits of un- 
reality as charm little ears, and leave on little minds a wholesome lesson. 

The illustrative features of the volume are especially attractive, 
consisting of a series of full-page color plates, which would suggest 
that the artist, Lucy Fitch Perkins, had been a close student of the 
graceful conceits of Walter Crane, and a number of equally interesting 
headpieces and other decorations in line drawing. The illustrator 
has entered fully into the spirit of her text. Her drawing is of the 
true fairy-story character, and her coloring is unusually effective in 
its delicacy and harmony. From the quality, therefore, of both text 
and illustration, one may safely predict for the book wide popularity 
among the little folk, if not among folk of maturer years. 
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“‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. The 
Macmillan Co. $3 net. 
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MURAL PAINTING—MODERN POSSIBILITIES 
1) Hee NeeIN GEN eA Rely 


In the year 1298 the citizens of a town in Italy decided to rebuild 
their cathedral. The town was Florence, and the noble pile which 
we know as Santa Maria del Fiore—St. Mary of the Flowers—arose 
through a decree issued by the governing body of the city, correspond- 
ing to our 
municipal 
Gouncils, 
that briefly 
ranlikethis: 

Boornce 
the highest 
Dratk: of 
prudence in 
a people of 
noble origin 
is to pro- 
ceed in the 
manage- 
ment. -o't 
their affairs 
so that their 
magnanim- 
ity and wis- 
dom may be 


evinced in STUDIO OF WILL H. LOW 
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ward acts, 
we order Arnolfo, head master of our commune, to make a design for 
the restoration of our cathedral ina style of magnificence which neither 
the industry or power of man can surpass, that it may harmonize with 
the opinion of many wise persons in this city and state, who think 
that this commune should not engage in any enterprise unless its 
intention be to make the result correspond with that noblest sort of 
heart which is composed by the united will of many citizens.’’ 

Brave words! Words indicative of noble resolve and civic pride! 


* Substance of a lecture delivered by the author in Chicago, with illustrations of 
his work covering a wide period. 
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FLORENCE 
Sketch for Lunette in New York Residence 
By Will H. Low 


Yet they were uttered by a band of men devoted to mercantile pur- 
suits, shrewd men of business, who had made their town a center of 
trade. With the history of that town we are all familiar; a flower 
town indeed, where the arts which adorn and enrich life blossom like 
the rose; but through all its golden history we find commerce walk- 
ing hand in hand with art, and not content with material supremacy, 
seeking an outward and visible sign of its higher aspirations to intel- 
lectual superiority. History repeats itself, and it was only the other 
day—in 1893, to be precise—that we saw one of our great cities, 
also a citadel of trade, hang out the banner of beauty upon its ram- 
parts, and throw open its gates to the world at the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 

As an artist, I take it to be significant of our future that this great 
exposition should have been a triumph of art. Its initial conception 
foreshadowed no such conclusion. It was evident from the first that 
these United States, having determined to invite all other countries 
to a great world’s fair, would make a showing of material achievements 
in the so-called useful arts unparalleled in the world’s history. Such 
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was the event, and on every side the student of economic conditions 
found what he came to seek. Above all, however, the one great and 
lasting impression which we carried with us from Chicago in 1893 was 
the impression of beauty. The White City remains in our memory 
as a joy forever; and whatever interest took us to this, that, or the 
other building, it was the buildings as a whole—the casket which 
contained the jewel—which primarily engaged and held our attention. 

The nation had arrived at that period of its evolution when its 
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DOLCE FAR NIENTE 
By Will H. Low 


farms and its factories, its thousands of miles of railways and its far- 
reaching commerce, no longer sufficed. Its schools and its colleges 
had given birth to a new generation, who demanded more than the 
shelter and the daily bread which was the reward of their fathers’ toil. 
In this we repeat the history of the world, and it is an inspiring 
thought to the artist that what may be called man’s second impulse, 
after the first instinct of self-preservation, is toward and for pictorial 
art. 

The cave-dweller had hardly brought down the beasts he hunted 
before he made pictures of them. The writings of Egypt, Greece, 
and Europe in the Middle Ages were for the cultured few; the pic- 
tures, the ‘‘bible of the poor,’’ were for the many, and in this latter 
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day the wide popularity of our pictorial press emphasizes the same 
thing. True, it isa far-call from the image of the behemoth scratched 
on the walls of a cave by primitive man to the mural paintings by 
Puvis de Chavannes in the public library at Boston, but they both 
point to the same instinct—to adorn our surroundings, to reproduce 
that which our eyes have seen, and in its final expression to stimulate 
our imagination and our aspirations. 

It is claiming much for the art of the painter to claim precedence 
over all other forms expressing man’s spiritual aspirations. To the 
minds of some of my readers literature holds that high place; to 
others music will assert its rights. Literature in fact, if we accept its 
oral tradition, as in the time of Homer, is at least a sister to pictorial 
art, and song is but a step beyond. But literature, as we know it 
to-day, is dependent on the capacity to read, and music is a reflective 
and not acreative art. Hence the arts of painting and sculpture best 
represent the aspiring quality which lifts man above the beasts of the 
field and exalts him. 

It is of course im- 
possible in an article 
like this to follow 
the evolutions of 
painting step by step, 
nor is it necessary 
here to do more than 
to acknowledge sor- 
rowfully that from 
the point of view of 
the artist, be he ever 
so little thoughtful, 
it is evident that his 
profession has fallen 
from the high estate 
to which it could 
once lay claim, and 
that among the avo- 
cations of man there 
are many which are 
considered more im- 
portant to modern 
social conditions 
than his. To recon- 
quer this lost pres- 
tige, to become an 
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glories, to elevate 
its spirit, is not only 
a noble ambition, 
but one which is 
quite possible under 
the conditions at 
present obtaining. 

For the signs of 
these early days of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury are not to be 
mistaken. The cur- 
rent of art, which 
has been diverted 
into many channels, 
and proportionately 
weakened, since the 
time of the deca- 
dent painters of the 
seventeenth century 
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through the coun- 

tries where great enterprises which whet and sharpen the intellect of 
man prevail, and that this country is to be the scene of a splendid 
renaissance of art is hardly to be doubted. 

Architecture, “‘mother of arts,’’ has already felt its impulse, and 
more than a generation has passed since Richard Morris Hunt, our 
first trained architect, returned from his studies in Paris to supplant 
the builder who, with a few text-books to copy from, had sufficed 
for our wants up to that time. Hunt’s pupils, and others who like 
Richardson had sought knowledge in the Old World, continued this 
pioneer work; schools of architecture were formed, and when the 
necessity arose of carrying out a great comprehensive scheme of archi- 
tecture for the Columbian Exposition, our men were capable and 
ready. Painting and sculpture up to that time, however, had experi- 
enced no such general impulse. 

A building of some kind, for shelter at least, is a primal necessity, 
and beauty of proportion and a certain degree of architectural adorn- 
ment had been insensibly engrafted upon this useful shelter. The 
step from a carved molding due to an ordinary workman, to sculptured 
figures, the work of an artist, was more difficult, but under the foster- 
ing care of the architect it had been made in rare cases. Thanks to 
Richardson, La Farge had decorated Trinity Church in Boston as 
early as 1876, while William M. Hunt’s decorations in the assembly 
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chamber of the New York state capitol, now unfortunately destroyed, 
came two years after. These were isolated cases, however, and paint- 
ing as such remained a matter of luxury. The time was not yet ripe. 
Our older men 
EA , and the younger 
| painters, who about 
1877 returned from 
study abroad, were 
mostly painting 
easel=pictures: 
selecting such sub- 
jects as appealed to 
them or that they 
considered likely to 
appeal to some in- 
dividual taste. This 
is’ not \ineeitsel ped 
high purpose, and 
if you consider the 
subject a moment, 
I think you will see 
why the detached 
easel-picture can 
seldom reach the 
heights which are 
attained by mural 
decoration. 

The mural deco- 
ration is made for 
and conforms to the 
place and to the 
light where it is 
best Seen witeneps 
and is helped by 
the - lines Soteesits 
architectural sur-= 
rounding; it is to 
last presumably as 
long as the building 


is 
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therefore cannot be 
trivial or ephemeral. It is ona scale fitted to its surroundings, and 
generally far enough removed from the eye to preclude petty details 
obtruding themselves to the detriment of the larger, nobler aspect of 
the whole. These are but few of the qualities inherent in a successful 
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mural decoration, and they may be and are violated at will in the 
detached picture born of a passing fancy on the part of the artist, or 
suggested by a prevailing level of taste on the part of the purchasing, 


determining public. 

This to many 
who love and treas- 
ure pictures which 
they may possess, 
and above all to 
many of my con- 
fréres may seem an 
iconoclastic decla- 
ration, but I make 
it in all seriousness, 
not forgetting the 
many splendid pic- 
tures which, painted 
in one light and 
seen in another, 
taken as are some 
of the Rembrandts 
which grace our 
galleries from dimly 
lit rooms in Holland 
to be subjected to 
electric light, still 
retain power to 
charm and to ele- 
vate. The growth 
of the easel-picture, 
however, is one 
comparatively mod- 
ern, and with the 
conditions which it 
is not optimistic to 
believe will soon 
prevail, the ancient 
practice of painting 
pictures for special 
places provided by 
the architect may 
soon direct painting 
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to its original uses, and restore to it something of its pristine glory. 

For mural painting is simply this—a picture painted for a special 
place; and if it be the painting of an exhumed wineshop in Pompeii 
or Michael Angelo’s ceiling in the Sistine Chapel, its object is one 
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and the same. Hence, it is by no means necessary that the mural 
painter should be given vast spaces to cover. The most modest of 
our homes may be decorated as were the houses of Pompeii, the 
simplest village church can engage anew the painter as the primitive 
masters of Italy were engaged, no town need be too small to have 
its town hall or its school-house become an object-lesson in beauty, 
carrying in its turn some lesson in civic virtue. 

Do you wish a portrait, for instance? Why should you not take 
a panel above the mantel, and there above your hearthstone set in the 
portrait you desire. Consult the artist; ask him to suit his work to 
the place in color, in light, and in composition, and of your local 
portrait-painter you will have made a mural painter. Take the wall 
spaces above your doors or a long panel between windows where no 
picture will hang, and cause it to be filled with a decorative composi- 
tion (by which term I would by no means exclude landscape), and you 
will produce the charming scheme of decoration which characterized 
the time of Louis XV. More than this, objects of common household 
use can be enriched and make the eye glad by the painter’s art, as 
were the buffets and cabinets and even the cradles of old Italy. 

The wish to emphasize the fact that in our common desire to 
possess pictures we can make them things of daily use as well as 
beauty by their incorporation with our houses, making our homes 
more beautiful and more individual, has led me astray from the brief 
historical review of our decorative achievements which took root for 
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the first time at the Columbian Exposition. When these beautiful 
buildings were designed, and the architectural and engineering problems 
they presented were solved, the question of their embellishment pre- 
sented itself. Our sculptors, who until then had found their chief 
employment in portrait statues, were found to have kept pure through 
their comparatively prosaic production their poetry of conception. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here the happy commingling of 
beauty and use which the sculptors of the exposition presented. We 
were made to respect our country more through its noble representa- 
tion by Daniel French, we were made more hopeful of its future by 
Frederick Macmonnies’ joyous fountain. When it came to the turn 
of the painters, the men who had served longer than Jacob served for 
Rachel, a hard apprenticeship of designing illustrations, of teaching 
in schools of art, and of painting pot-boiling pictures were likewise 
found to have kept alive the flame of desire for nobler occupation. 

Great wall spaces were provided for them, and making up in 
enthusiasm what they may have lacked in practical experience, they 
set to work. The summer of 1892 will remain memorable in the 
annals of our national art. In attempting to bring my subject nearer 
to my readers, I may be permitted to be somewhat personal. I can 
better describe the occurrences of that memorable year by simply 
telling you what I saw and heard of it. 

In the winter and spring preceding this time it was rumored among 
the artists of New York that the time so long desired by a small 
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nucleus of painters interested in decoration was near at hand. The 
first step was the selection of a competent director of decoration, 
resulting in the happy choice of Francis D. Millet. About this same 
time the reward of many years’ waiting came to me in the shape of a 
commission for a decorative ceiling in the then projected Waldorf 
Hotel. 

Hence, when in common with eight or ten others I was asked by 
Mr. Millet to undertake one of the domes in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, I found myself to my still unceasing regret compelled to refuse. 

The dimensions of the Waldorf ceiling are so great that at that 
time no studio could be found large enough to do it in on this side of 
the water, and I was forced to carry my work to Paris. It was from 
a distance then that I heard of the earnest band of workers at Chicago. 
The artists intrusted with the work assembled here early in the sum- 
mer of 1892. Their designs for the most part were to be executed 
directly on the wall surfaces of the building, and’ were to share their 
fate of existing only for the time of the exposition. The temporary 
character of the decoration, however, entailed no lack of care in their 
execution. Each artist, as in honor bound, approached his task as 
though his work were for all time. Renewing the traditions of the 
great artists of the past, they made common cause with the one object 
in view of glorifying their country by their individual effort. 

In the midst of the still unfinished buildings and the chaos of the 
partially completed park in which they stood, they worked with cour- 
age through the day, meeting together at night in one of the mush- 
room buildings which had grown around the exposition. The nights 
were thus made helpful in the effusion of comrades bound together 
by a common devotion to art. In far-off Paris I heard of this, and 
felt, surrounded as I was by all that is beautiful in that great capital 
of art, that in my own country, in her inland metropolis, there was a 
new growth, a new hope, significant of a future which from this modest 
beginning might surpass all that the world has seen. 

In fact, to this fellowship of work through the day to the evenings 
spent in consultation may be traced the very considerable growth of 
decorative art which in a few short years has accomplished so much— 
much more than I can hope to describe here. Suffice it to say that 
one of the most hopeful features of it all is the general character of 
its manifestation. The desire to enrich and to decorate buildings is 
not confined to any one section of the country nor to any one class of 
building. Bowdoin College in far-off Maine, through the gener- 
osity of a well-wisher, has four great mural paintings decorating its 
art gallery; the Boston Public Library has paintings by Abbey, 
Sargent, and Puvis de Chavannes; a bank in busy Pittsburg has two 
large lunettes by Blashfield and Millet; the criminal and appellate 
courts and different banks and hotels in Chicago, New York, and 
Boston have enlisted the services of our painters; private residences 
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too numerous to mention of various pretensions have added to the 
artistic store; and greatest of all, the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington has become a treasure-house of the mural painters’ art. 

This is the growth of ten years, and counts but asa beginning. In 
this growth and in its partial realization it has been my privilege to 
participate in some degree, and I believe that I may convey to youa 
fuller comprehension of the work of a mural painter in theory and in 
practice by selecting an executed work of my own, and describing its 
growth from an incipient thought to.a completed work, spreading 
more than a thousand square feet of pictured surface upon the walls 
of the great ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

The first consideration which presents itself to a mural painter is 
that of the character of the room which he is asked to decorate. In 
this case the room, while known as the ball-room, was equally 
intended to be used for entertainments in which music was to be the 
chief feature. Hence, the general theme of music was suggested. 
Theatrical entertainments being also given there, the drama demanded 
recognition. Lastly, as the room was in a hotel in a peculiarly cos- 
mopolitan city, likely to open its doors to guests from all nations, 
some direct allusion to those presumptive guests seemed in place. 

The spaces alloted to me were twenty in number. Fourteen of 
these were oval spaces in the cove of the room, and six were semi- 
circular panels, two of which were at one end of the room and four at 
the other. The oval spaces were seven feet in height by five in 
width, and the nearest point to the spectator was twenty-eight feet 
from the floor. This distance necessitated the use of figures consider- 
ably over life size. 

In the fourteen ovals, therefore, I placed as many figures of 
women, each typical of a country, with a typical musical instrument 
of that country. As the subdivisions of the world are more than four- 
teen in number, it was necessary to make a choice, and I own I was 
largely governed in this by the possible future patrons of the hotel. 
Another difficulty presented itself in the choice of musical instru- 
ments. Our own country, for instance, can hardly be said to have a 
national musical instrument, unless it be the banjo, and that in some 
way would have seemed to necessitate the portrayal of a colored 
woman. This difficulty I overcame by making America typical of 
vocal music. Russia again presented the same lack of a recognizable 
typical instrument of music. Disdaining the wicked suggestion of a 
friend that Russia could play on a samovar, I depicted her with a 
string of sleigh-bells. 

The lunettes, as the semicircular panels are called, which were 
twelve feet long, afforded me opportunity for compositions with a 
number of figures. Between the two principal lunettes I distributed 
those patron saints of the arts, the Muses. In one, Terpsichore dances 
in the center to the music of a lyre played by Apollo. In the other, 
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Melpomene declaims, while Homer, resting on 
his lyre, listens. The others of the nine sisters 
are grouped about in guise of audience. I 
sought by the introduction of Apollo in the 
one panel to suggest the mythological side of 
art; and by Homer in the other, its more 
human interests. 

The other four lunettes were respectively 
the music of the sea, mermaidens blowing 
through trumpet-shaped shells to the accom- 
paniment of the waves; the music of the woods, 
Echo vainly leading on two wondering mortals; 
the music of peace, which was pastoral in 
character; and the music of war. All these 
might be thought to run the gamut of the 
emotions inspired by music. 

Such was my conception of the task before 
me. Now a word as to the means of execution. 

As in all enterprises of like kind here in 
this country, there was need of haste. The 
accumulation of interest on an investment in 
a building of this magnitude before it can be 
operated and earning money is a serious mat- 
ter. On the first day of May, therefore, the 
artists engaged for the decoration were told 
that their work must be in place on November 
Ist. My portion of this work amounted to 
one thousand and ninety feet of canvas to 
cover. The three other artists, Messrs. Blash- 
field, Simons, and Turner, had less space to 
cover, though Mr. Blashfield’s ceiling for the 
same room in which my panels are placed 
presented great mechanical difficulties. It 
may be imagined, however, that all four of 
these men led a strenuous life throughout a 
busy summer. In my own case, a calcula- 
tion made since it is all over shows that I was 
forced to complete one of my panels every 
eleventh day. 

Of course I was obliged to seek assistance, 
and in this I was fortunate in finding two of my 
friends, both men of very different tempera- 
ment from my own, chosen for that peculiarity 
in order to counteract by friendly opposition 
excesses in conception or treatment into which 
my own adventurous spirit might lead me. 
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For not the least danger which work executed in such haste is liable 
to lead one to, is the desire to achieve too much in the time allotted. 
Here my two assistants in kindly spirit often pointed out the me- 
chanical impossibility of carrying out in the given period all that my 
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too great enthusiasm might have led me to attempt, and this limita- 
tion proved to be of value. My debt to these men is therefore all 
the greater, for to them fell the task of executing work which in 
character—design, color, everything—should be essentially my own. 

To this end I painted small, carefully finished studies of each of 
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my compositions; these were then photographed to make lantern 
slides. As these studies are in the same proportion as the larger 





AURORA 
In Metropolitan Museum, New York 
By Will H. Low 


spaces to be filled, these lantern slides, by means of the stereopticon, 
were thrown on the large canvas. This we did evenings and in the 
dark. We would go over the outlines on the large canvas with pen- 
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cils, thus securing a perfectly drawn enlargement of the small study. 
Then the small study would be copied by my assistants in color upon 
these outlines, and each of my larger canvases would be thus prepared 
for my final retouching. 

In this way a surprising amount of work may be accomplished, 
and as it is simply an enlarged copy of the small study, the artist who 
is responsible for the final result finds his work half done. My studio, 
which is in the country, a short distance from New York, was built 
expressly for decorative work, and one of its conveniences is a large 
opening in the floor about eighteen inches wide, running about thirty 
feet, the full length of the studio. Above this I hang my canvas on 
pulleys, which enables me to drop it through the floor in order to 
work on the upper portion of the picture, and allows me to dispense 
with ladders and scaffolding. 

You may have noticed that I speak of doing all my work on canvas. 
The modern decorative painter differs from the earlier members of this 
craft who worked in fresco. Fresco, from the Latin word meaning 
fresh, was literally painting on newly laid plaster. The pigment used 
was a form of water-color, and the painter had each day the ground 
of the portion of the picture which he wished to paint freshly laid, 
the next day proceeding in like manner until the picture was finished. 
To-day we think that for our climate and for the houses which we 
build, it is safer to paint on canvas with oil-color. When the painting 
is finished, the space which it is to cover on the wall is smeared with 
white lead, of the consistency of paste. The back of the canvas is 
covered with the same material, and it is then pressed on the wall. 
The white lead drying causes perfect adhesion, and the canvas becomes 
an integral portion of the wall. 

I have described at some length the choice of subjects. Even 
more important from the painter’s point of view are the questions of 
the arrangement of figures to harmonize with the surrounding archi- 
tectural lines, of the color to harmonize with the general coloration 
of the room, and the scale of the figures, so that they may not appear 
too large or too small for the place they occupy. The qualities which 
insure this harmony are those which determine the rank of the deco- 
rator. No hard-and-fast rule can be made, and no amount of study 
will replace the intuitive faculty in this regard. The artist must work 
with a mental vision of the completed work before him, and must be 
able in his studio to judge of the future effect of his work when seen 
in place. 

The greatest decorator of modern times, Puvis de Chavannes, 
once told me that it was his habit to sit in the building where his 
decoration was to be, in front of the space which it was to fill, until, 
as he expressed it, he ‘‘saw’’ it on the wall. ‘‘Then,’’ said he, “‘I 
can return to my studio, and it is surprising how little the completed 
picture differs from the mental vision which I first saw in place.’’ 
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2 This is undoubtedly the 
Vad only way to secure the best 
' ieee results, and it is evident 
: that it demands that the 
decorator should be a man 
of concentrated imaginative 
force. He who is only sure 
of what he does after it is 
visible to others had bet- 
ter leave decoration alone. 
This is especially true in 
this country, where our pro- 
verbial haste will not wait 
for the completion of a 
building before commen- 
cing to decorate it. Most 
of the mural painter's work 
he Sas must, therefore, be con- 
ae a ceived with no other aid 

than that of the architect’s 
drawings. From the puz- 
zling lines of such a design 
his mental vision must, so 
to speak, construct the 
STUDY FOR FIGURE OF FAME room: from the explana- 
World’s Columbian Exposition Diploma of Awards tion of an electrician he 
By Will H. Low ° 
must judge how his future 
work will be lighted at 
night; he must be able to weigh carefully the effect of moldings and 
wall hangings, which only exist on paper. But if he can do all these 
things, and can in addition infuse thought and inspiration into his 
work, the building which contains it is fortunate indeed. 

To all those who enter there the color smiles from the wall, the 
theme develops where empty wall space would otherwise exist, and 
according to the power of the artist to give or that of the spectator 
to receive, the tranquil vision may convey the sense of beauty, 
strength, or wisdom. Darwin, in his old age, deplored the fact that 
too close concentration in scientific research had destroyed in him the 
power of imagination. He gravely asserts in his autobiography that 
if he had his life to live over, he would give an hour every day to 
reading poetry or imaginative fiction. A true scientist’s remedy! 

But we as a people are much in the same straits. In our worka- 
day world, in the battle of material interests we are in danger of 
becoming mere human machines. To turn from grave concerns of 
every-day life to nurse deliberately our imaginative faculty is impos- 
sible. But to surround ourselves with paintings which stimulate 
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thought, to read history, or prophecy on a wall, almost unconsciously, 
needs only the united will of many citizens. If we have the public 
spirit which the citizens of old Florence evinced six centuries ago we 
can do this. Inthe marts of commerce, in the halls of legislative 
deliberation, in the courts of justice, and in our libraries and schools 
await many fair wall spaces. Give these to the mural painter, and you 
will do two things: you will bring into your daily life a message of 
spiritual aspiration which he who runs may read, and you will help to 
create that great civilizing force which every truly great nation has 
had, and which we as yet lack, a national school of art. 
VCE ei LOW. 
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The annual art exhibition at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, now 
holding, is one of extraordinary interest not merely on account of the 
variety, scope, and intrinsic merit of the pictures presented, but on 
account of the public spirit and generosity of the contributors, of 
which the display is a witness. Never before, in like manner, has 
such a remarkable collection of canvases been gathered together in 
this country for purely exhibition purposes. It is the right of the 
public to view at will the art works in our public galleries and 
museums; it is an unusual thing for the multitude to be accorded the 
privilege of virtually invading private galleries and of reveling among 
art treasures on which individual collectors have lavished their wealth. 

This is one of the most conspicuous features of the Pittsburg exhi- 
bition. With the exception of four pictures drawn from collections 
of the Art Institute, Chicago, the Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia, and the Carnegie Institute, the entire collection of one 
hundred and fifty-five pictures was loaned by private individuals. 
True, many of the canvases shown have figured in comparatively 
recent sales, but this does not alter the fact that for most visitors to 
the Carnegie galleries the pictures offered are absolutely new. 

It has been the aim of the Institute’s management to gather 
together a cosmopolitan and thoroughly representative collection of 
works covering three or more centuries, without regard to school or 
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nationality; and in thus reverting to the character of the first exhibi- 
tion given in the Institute’s galleries the directors have adopted a 
policy that can but result in broadening the horizon and strengthening 





MRS. ISABELLA KINLOCH 
By Thomas Gainsborough 
Reproduced by permission of A. M. Byers Estate 


the convictions of the general public, to whom the works are thus 
submitted. Incidentally, one may say that the exhibition is a just 
cause for local civic pride, since eighty per cent of the pictures shown 
have been furnished by the private collectors of Pittsburg and Alle- 
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gheny City. Inno other community in the United States, perhaps, 
could a finer and more representative collection of art works have 
been assembled, which may likely be construed as a tribute to the 
influence of the Carnegie Institute. 

In thus speaking of the exhibition as a whole, one must, in a cer- 
tain measure, qualify one’s words. The directors have doubtless 
conscientiously sought to maintain a high standard of excellence and 
to be absolutely impartial as regards the artists represented. In this 





OVER THE SAND DUNES 
By Anton Mauve 
Reproduced by permission of John Caldwell 


they have been only partially successful. Not all the works merit the 
place accorded them. No inconsiderable number of the canvases 
shown impress one as comparatively minor performances in the com- 
pany of their betters. 

One must regard as out of place,,for instance, a Diaz and a Gabriel 
Max, an unimportant Millais and a Munkacsy, a Meyer von Bremen 
and a Tobey E. Rosenthal, a couple of characteristic Henner heads and 
two John M. Swan animal landscapes. A couple of Rosa Bonheur 
canvases, two De Neuville battle-pieces, a couple of Ziems and an 
equal number of Lerolles, two Jeromes, and one or two Schreyers, a 
Jacque and a Meissonier, might also be dispensed with without loss to 
the collection. But one is willing to pardon their presence and to 
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regard their inclusion in the list as a case of the directors taking what 
they could secure, or, perhaps, what they felt obliged to accept. 

One is not willing, however, to pardon the exclusion—rather 
one had better say the lack of inclusion—of strong, representative 
American works. Of the seventy-six artists represented in the collec- 
tion there are only eight Americans, and one of these is represented 
by his least meritorious performance. One Alexander—his unfortu- 
nate portrait of Andrew Carnegie—one Brush, two Chases, three 





LA BERGERONNETTE 
By Constant Troyon 
Reproduced by permission of A. M. Byers Estate 


Innesses, one Martin, one Rosenthal, two Whistlers, and one Wyant— 
this is the list of the American art works shown—twelve out of one 
hundred and fifty-five. In view of this, about fifty per cent of the 
canvases are of French origin, the Dutch school being second in point 
of representation. 

This meager list of American artists is to be deplored, since it 
tends needlessly to cheapen the intrinsic worth and consequent rank 
of American performances. Certainly the list just given does not 
include all the Americans worthy of a place in the galleries; and just 
as certainly, one is inclined to believe, a more persistent effort on the 
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part of the directors would have resulted in American art taking the 
rank, in competition with the world’s art, which it doubtless merits. 

One would like to have seen in the Carnegie galleries examples of 
work by La Farge, Sargent, Fuller, Homer, Abbey, Stuart, Walker, 
Tryon, Murphy, and no small number of other Americans whose 
genius has won them public homage. One is willing to admit the 
popularity and possibly the precedence of the French school, and to 
accord to the mod- 
ern Dutch and to 
the old English all 
the glory that is 
ineir due. ~- But as 
memericans we 
would care to see 
and would be justi- 
fied in expecting in 
an exhibition of 
this sort a larger 
number of Ameri- 
can canvases than 
twelve out of the 
one hundred and 
fifty-five displayed. 

A certain halo 
attaches to many 
of the Old World 
artists whom one 
finds in the galleries 
— Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Hoppner, 
Miblats, Millet, 
Murillo, Constable, 
Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds, Van Dyck, 
rot, < |stacis, COURTYARD, ALHAMBRA 
Meissonier, Rubens, By Fortuny y Carbo 
Daubigny, Turner Reproduced by permission of Samuel Untermyer 
—these are names 
to conjure with. But when all is said and done, need we go abroad 
to find the halo? May we not conjure with the names of men nearer 
home? 

Certainly in this exhibition, with one exception, the witnesses of 
American genius are superb. I prefer to dwell on these more fully 
than on foreign works. The three canvases by George Inness—‘‘In 
the Valley,’’ ‘“‘The Coming Shower,’’ and ‘‘The Clouded Sun,’’ 
owned respectively by Emerson McMillin, Mrs. William Thaw, and 
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the Carnegie Insti- 
tute—are all re= 
markable pictures, 
and unlike many 
another canvas in 
the collection, are 
conspicuous for 
their beauty and 
content. Inness 
was a poet and 
a dreamer who 
thought into the 
landscape his own 
moods and fancies, 
a painter who 
painted into | his 
canvases not merely 
what he saw, but 
what phegieltaanad 
imagined. so) Ging 
faithful . transcrip- 
tion of a scene was 
thus but. a ‘small 
portion of his work. 
PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN His mind was com- 
e phe: ee eae plex, and so was his 
eproauce y courtesy 0 A. . yers Estate art. His pictures, 
therefore, are gen- 
uinely interpretative, as they are strictly individual. They are not 
mere bits of landscape as other men saw them, but in a sense, nature 
transformed—not idealized or conventionalized, but invested with 
the subtlety and charm of the artist’s own mind and soul. 

This individual note is one of the most striking characteristics of 
Inness’s pictures, and it is not wanting in the three examples now 
shown at Pittsburg. His landscapes are thus differentiated from the 
others in the exhibition. They are simple despite the complexity of 
the mood they express. One may not fancy the predominant tone 
of green that pervades them, and yet one would not wish to have it 
changed. It is harmonious, beautiful in its tonality, and above all, 
Inness. One feels that so much as the change of a brush mark would 
disturb the vision which the artist meant to portray. 

And so with the two canvases by Alexander H. Wyant, ‘*Moon- 
light and Frost’’ and ‘‘Early Twilight,’’ loaned repectively by George 
A. Hearn and Emerson McMillin. Like Inness, his mind was reflec- 
tive, and his vision was colored, one might almost say warped, by the 
intensity of his own feeling. He seemed ever conscious of the infinite 
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meaning of the simple forms of nature about him. The landscape to 
him was spiritual, and the higher, holier aspect of earth and sky 
touched him, sometimes with joyous delight in the world’s supreme 
loveliness, and sometimes with a sense of awe and sadness. It is 
these complex feelings which he sought to depict in his pictures, and 
it is these which we feel in the two canvases now at Pittsburg. His 
‘Moonlight and Frost’’ especially, painted, as tradition has it, at a 
single sitting, with a lively sense of the chill evening through which 
he had just returned from a social gathering, is a remarkable perfor- 
mance. It is bathed in the mystic sheen of the moonlight which had 
impressed itself on the soul of the painter, and is instinct with the 
very spirit of frost, chilled to intensity in the picture, as it must first 
have been in the artist. 

The one example of Homer D. Martin’s work, ‘Adirondack 
Scenery,’’ the property of Samuel Untermyer, is another masterpiece 
which takes precedence over nine-tenths of the imported canvases in 
the galleries. Again we have the work of a poet-painter, but of one 
who felt more deeply the grandeur of mountain scenery than he did 
the pastoral beauty of simpler scenes. The remarkable qualities of 
this one canvas, its 
majestic beauty, un- 
marred by any ob- 
trusive pettiness of 
detail, its deep 
spiritual import, its 
witchery of color, 
the directness and 
simplicity of its ap- 
peal, have led more 
that one critic to 
accord to Martin 
the highest rank 
among the _ poet- 
painters of Ameri- 
can landscapes. 
And certainly in 
the collection there 
is no work grander 
in its conception or 
more exalting in 
the lesson it im- 
parts. 

Of the two 
Whistlers shown, 





. : A PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS LEONORA DE SIEVERE 
one is not inclined By Sir Anthony Van Dyck 


to be so en thusi- Reproduced by permission of the Art Institute of Chieago 
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astic. They are both of the nocturne order—one being the famous 
‘Falling Rocket’’—wonderful exhibitions of skill, but not of the 
character to impress, delight, or exalt. It is the cleverness of 
Whistler, not his vital message as an artist, that engages the attention 
of the spectator. His ‘‘Nocturne,’’ for instance, is little more than 
a blue sky hung over a body of water of deeper blue, a sort of sym- 
phonic arrangement in which, perhaps, the few may see a spiritual 
content, and in which the many—and these latter perhaps equally 
competent judges—can see little else than evidence of Whistler’s 
superb manipulation of color for the production of unique effects. 

George de Forest Brush is represented by one of his numerous 
mother and child pictures, this one, the well-known canvas owned by 
the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts. In point of composition 
and harmonious, subdued colors, in dignity, sweetness, and devotion 
of purpose, in fidelity to fact, this picture is one of the notable 
examples of American portraiture. One would wish, however, that 
in this class of picture Mr. Brush would vary the type of his modern 
madonna, and while retaining the actuality of type, and the purity, 
serenity, and devotion of motherhood, would make less obtrusive the 
sense of placid resignation to the cares and duties of maternity. 
There is or should be something joyous, glorious, in the very concep- 
tion of motherhood, a sense of privilege to be courted and of glad- 
ness to be manifest. And this is what many will miss in Mr. Brush’s 
‘‘Mother and Child.’’ Maternity in his canvases is apt to appear 
under the guise of a duty or a lot; and in the lineaments of the 
mother one finds mingled too intimately the lines of care with the 
witness of subdued pleasure. This no doubt is loyalty to fact, but it 
is suggestive of mother and children rather than of mother and child. 

To the generosity of John Caldwell and Henry Kirke Porter the 
exhibition is indebted for two thoroughly characteristic examples of 
the work of William M. Chase. His ‘‘Port of Antwerp’’ is a lumi- 
nous and delightfully agreeable bit of an Old World harbor, toned 
into a superb harmony of colors, and rich in the suggestions that one 
naturally associates with the nooks and corners of Europe which the 
artists are prone to depict. In this unpretentious canvas Mr. Chase 
gives evidence of his mastery of draftsmanship and of his superiority 
as atechnician. More interesting, however, is his picture of a bright- 
haired little girl, in a gray gown shot with rose, posed before an 
uncertain, shadowy background. The costume of the be-hooped 
little creature is manifestly borrowed from Velasquez, but the concep- 
tion of childhood exemplified is Chase’s own. It is one of the most 
charming bits of child-portraiture that ever emanated from this artist’s 
brush. He has manifestly dwelt with a loving tenderness on the face 
and figure of his little subject, and has presented her in an envelope 
of suggestive mystery that adds a charm rarely felt in like measure 
in this class of picture. 
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In sharp contradistinction from this winsome bit of portraiture is 
John W. Alexander’s washed-out, uninteresting portrait of Andrew 
Carnegie—the one picture introduced into the exhibition direct from 
the artist's studio. The picture is that of a canny little Scotchman 
without dignity of pose or force of character. The hands are abnor- 
mal, as are also the architectural surroundings which form a setting 
for the figure. The clothes are imported fresh from a fashion-plate, 
the trousers being creased with the precision demanded by an esthete. 
The whole is a combination of grays and drabs, clever enough pos- 
sibly as a color scheme, but unattractive and calculated to pall. The 
work lacks picturesqueness and force, and has about it the suggestion 
of pettiness. Doubtless Mr. Carnegie, with his short stature and 
spare form, was not a favorable subject for an impressive picture. 
But the man has character, both as regards face and figure, which the 
artist could and should have caught before undertaking his task. 
And the architectural accessories could and should have been learned. 
The picture, in short, implies lack of intimate acquaintance with the 
subject. The face, which is the best part of the picture, is photo- 
graphic; the figure, prim and precise, seems but an excuse for parad- 
ing a new suit of clothes; and color scheme and accessories are a 
studio dream. 

There is a certain propriety in admitting this portrait into the 
exhibition, owing to the celebration by the institution of Founder’s 
Day, but it certainly was an unfortunate circumstance for Mr. Alex- 
ander, since it brought his work into inevitable comparison with that 
of many an acknowledged master of portraiture. Of the six examples 
of Gainsborough’ s ait uoceinstance, three,” David) Gattick, Mrs; 
Isabella Kinloch,’ ’ loaned by the A. M. By ers estate, and ‘‘Countess 
Harborough,’’ loaned by D. T. Watson, are portraits of an unusually 
high order. That of Mrs. Kinloch, with its expression of mirth and 
kindness, and its true woman’s coquetry in dress and coiffure, is an 
especially charming example of this master’s work. Two portraits 
by Frans Hals are equally notable, “‘The Burgomaster,’’ owned by 
Charles M. Schwab, depicting a typical Hollander of the seventeenth 
century, in three-fourths figure, and ‘‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’’ from 
the Byers estate. One of these is the exemplification of pride, 
strength of character, and robustness of manhood, and the other of 
shrewdness and good nature. Two portraits by Van Dyck likewise 
command attention by their fine qualities, ‘‘Portrait of the Princess 
Helena Leonora de Sievere,’’ from the Art Institute, Chicago, and 
‘“The Abbé,”’ from the Byers estate, the latter expressing a strange 
combination of luxury, self-indulgence, shrewdness, and cynicism. 

Hogarth’s ‘‘Peg Woffington,’’ sure in its brush work and delicate 
in its color scheme, is here, presenting without theatricality what one 
may call the private side of the noted actress’s personality. Terborch 
is represented by two portraits, one of a lady and another of a gentle- 
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THE BRIDGE 
By Jacobus Maris 
Reproduced by permission of J. G. Johnson 


man, small canvases, exquisitely finished, and notable for their direct- 
ness and simplicity, and above all for the grasp of character manifested 
by the artist. Romney’s superb delineation of female character is 
shown in his magnificent portrait of “‘The Two Daughters of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow,’’ misses just budding into maturity, and invested, 
as is the case with Chase’s little Infanta, with all the charm of girl- 
hood. Josef Israels has a ‘‘Mother and Child,’’ loaned by John G. 
Johnson, but how different from Brush’s canvas. Israels presents the 
lowly life of Holland, the mother true to fact, but unappealing, and 
the chubby child constituting the center of interest. Lenbach’s 
rugged ‘‘ Bismarck,’’ from the collection of Charles M. Schwab, shows 
the artist’s wonderful power of making his subjects’ lineaments pre- 
eminently the index of character, every line of the face being eloquent 
of the man’s stern resolve, and the eyes being little less than fasci- 
nating in their depth of gaze. Sir- Thomas Lawrence’s “‘ Fanny 
Kemble,’’ loaned by George A. Hearn, and ‘‘The Augustine Chil- 
dren,’’ the property of Joseph Jefferson, the one a brilliant bit of 
color work, and the other a genuine delineation of childish traits, 
command one’s attention, as do Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “‘Mrs. Nesbitt 
Posing as Circe,’’ from the Byers estate, and ‘‘Lady Juliana Penn,’’ 
loaned by D. T. Watson. The two pictures bearing the name of 
Rembrandt, ‘‘Saskia’’ and ‘‘The Accountant,’’ both canvases rich in 
color and remarkable in power, must end specific reference to indi- 
vidual examples of portraiture. 

Nor will space permit of more than a casual reference to a few of 
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the masterpieces of landscape from the Old World. A marvelous 
Daubigny, “‘Le Moulin des Goubelles,’’ has the place of honor, and 
grouped with it are three other examples of the work of this master. 
The picture thus honored, which comes from the collection of 
William L. Elkins, shows the mill with adjacent cottages in the 
middle distance; trees are silhouetted against a sky luminous and 
dotted with violet clouds; the grassy foreground is threaded by the 
mill-stream; and over the whole is cast that wondrous sense alike of 
grandeur and of quiet beauty which is not less impressive than 
delightful. Scarcely less remarkable as examples of poetic interpre- 
tation are ‘“Le RG Valmondois’’ and ‘‘Solitude,’’ by the same artist, 
from the collection of the Byers estate. The former depicts a water 
course flowing under the arch of trees that grow on either bank back 
into the distance, where one catches a suggestive glimpse of a village; 
and the latter is a view on the River Oise, with a plentitude of finely 
executed detail in which every brush stroke lends itself to heighten 
the overpowering sense of quiet and solitude. There are five other 
canvases by Daubigny, and not one that is not masterful alike in 
conception and in execution. 

No less than eight examples of Corot’s art are presented, all thor- 
oughly characteristic of the painter’s peculiar blending of his personal 
interpretation of nature and his strict adherence to classical landscape. 
Of these the most important, though perhaps not the most interest- 





SOUVENIR DES BONY SUE LAIRE 
By Henri Harpignies 
Reproduced by courtesy of Lawrence C. Phipps 
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ing, are ‘‘Evening: Antique Dance,’’ from the collection of Jay Gould, 
and ‘‘Danse des Nymphes,’’ from the Byers estate. These canvases 
are bits of the modern world which the fancy of the artist has imbued 





BISMARCK 
By Franz von Lenbach 
Reproduced by permission of Charles M. Schwab 


with the beautiful spirit of forgotten times and quickened with his 
own sense of gladness. His actual world was the environment of 
Paris, and the world of his dreams was that of the golden age of myth 
and legend. These two he combined as no other artist ever has, 
making them glorious with the witchery of his color and eloquent of 
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his inmost soul. The Daubignys and Corots alone make a collection 
well worth a journey to see, so rare are they in pictorial quality. 

Dupré, too, gives evidence of his love of striking effects in a 
‘“Marine,’’ depicting a fishing-smack scudding over a greenish sea, 
which is chopped into whitecaps by the wind, the gray cloud banks 
in the horizon, the sullen waters, and the frail craft all uniting to 
produce an impressiveness that is nothing less than imperative. 
Ruisdael’s ‘‘The Waterfall,’ with its pent-up water bursting into a 
cataract between two rocky eminences; Hobbema’s ‘‘The Water- 
mill,’’ from the collection of the Art Institute, Chicago, with its 
fresh color and its touch of severity; Constable's ‘‘ Farm in Cheshire,’’ 
with its greens of nature and its characteristic witnesses of human life; 
Turner’s ‘‘The Wreckers,’’ with its glowing but hazy distances, its 
broad stretch of sand, and its wreck and wreckers conspicuous in the 
foreground, uniting to form a wondrous symphony of color; and 
Monet's ‘‘Dawn at Antibes,’’ with its distant town nestling under the 
mountains and bathed in a light little less than opalescent; are all 
canvases before which one may linger with delight and with the sense 
of admiration and homage that is due to genius. 

Scant reference to the many artists represented, and brief mention 
of the pictures shown are to be taken simply as the necessary result 
of limitation. In the case of many of the artists criticism would be 
out of place, and descriptions of even the more important works 
shown would be impossible. 

In addition to the artists of which specific mention has already 
been made, one finds the important names of Alma Tadema, Bréton, 
Cazin, Couture, Dagnan-Bouveret, Degas, Delacroix, Fortuny, 
Fromentin Harpignies, Isabey, Kneller, Maes, Mauve, Murillo, 
Raeburn, Rousseau, Rubens, Troyon, Wilkie, and others of scarcely 
less repute. The list of names alone is sufficient to attest the impor- 
tance of the collection, and when one reflects that the pictures have 
practically all been taken from private homes and generously offered 
for public inspection, the collection has an added interest. 

Among those loaning works from Pittsburg are the Byers estate, 
John Caldwell, Henry Darlington, Charles M. Schwab, L. C. Phipps, 
Digs Watson, HYeH. Westinghouse, John G: Folmes, A2 R: 
Peacock,» Hi: K: Porter, J. M. Schoonmaker, Charles Donnelly, 
Herbert DuPuy, and William N. Frew. Senator Clark, W. L. 
Elkins, Samuel Untermyer, the estate of Jay Gould, Miss Gould, 
Joseph Jefferson, R. Hall McCormick, George A. Hearn, and William 
H. Fuller have sent works, as have the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts and the Art Institute of Chicago, among the institutions, 
and Knoedler & Co., Durand-Ruel & Co., and Cottier & Co., among 
the dealers. FREDERICK W, Morton. 
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We of to-day are apt to have a very distorted idea of the art side 
of colonial life. The severities suffered and practiced by the pilgrims 
seem to have dominated the popular conception of this period. We 
are prone to associate these early days with danger and distress, 
penury and toil, a paucity of the amenities of life, and a superabun- 
dance of those experiences that characterize a lot endurable, but not 
desirable. As a matter of fact, remote as the New World was from 
the Old, it was near enough to 
keep in touch with the fashions 
and fancies of Europe, and as 
a consequence New York un- 
der the Georges had an art 
side little inferior to that which 
obtained in the old settled com- 
munities beyond the Atlantic. 

A work recently published* 
properly lays emphasis on the 
artistic and social conditions of 
the prosperous classes in New 
York from 1714 to 1776, which 
is sometimes known as_ the 
Golden Age of New York, ex- 
tending from the accession of 
George I. till the outbreak of 
the Revolution. Other writers 
have taken pleasure in describ- 
ing the humble side of life in 
the then little city, with the 
DRAWING-ROOM MANTEL, BEEKMAN House Dutch vvoww at her spinning- 
From ‘Social New York”? wheel and the goodman on his 
pret as fe Leda eel ke settle at the firesidey, Inethe 

work referred to, Esther Single- 
ton ignores this lowly side of life in Manhattan, and presents an elab- 
orate picture of the fashionable life that revolved around Fort George. 

In point of fact, the metropolis of to-day finds its natural prototype 
in the little town by the Hudson before the Revolution. Before the 
colonies threw off the British yoke New Yorkers were characterized 
by the same race for wealth as now, and they were just as pleasure- 
loving as money-making. Luxuries were brought from the ends of 
the earth to satisfy the tastes of prosperous New York people. Their 





* “Social New York under the Georges,” by Esther Singleton. D.Appleton & Co. 
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A BELLE OF NEW AMSTERDAM 
Enlarged from an Old Print 
Reproduced from BrusH AND PENCIL, October, 1900 ; : \ 
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homes were appointed with every convenience, and they dwelt in a 
delightful setting of meadows and woods with a water frontage unsur- 
passed anywhere else in the world. There were breathing spaces and 
pleasant vistas all around them, and these they sought to preserve 
and embellish. It would be well if the same practice now prevailed. 

The picture, therefore, which the author presents is one of luxury, 





COVERED JAR AND TWO BEAKERS OF HIZEN WARE 
From ‘‘ Social New York”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co, 


and one reads with a relish her description of the houses the early 
New Yorkers lived in, the contents of their various rooms, their plate, 
glass, and china, the delicacies with which their tables were supplied, 
the gardens and domains in which they took their pleasure, the clothes 
they wore, the music they sang and played, the plays, exhibitions, 
and shows they attended, the public and private fétes, dinners, balls, 
and assemblies at which they gathered, and the field-sports in which 
they indulged. 

Manhattan even in these early days was not merely a mart of 
commerce: it was a center of culture and a home of art—a bit of 
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Europe dropped down in_ the 
wilderness in which the better 
class of people had more concern 
in their immediate surroundings 
than in the little known territories 
just beyond their ken. 

The people, to begin with, were 
jealous of protecting the natural 
beauties of their island home. 
The city was mostly built upon 
the East River, on account of the 
harbor. In many of the streets 
there were rows of trees on each 
side to afford shelter from the 
heats of summer. Most of the 
houses were built of brick, strong 
and neat, and several stories high. 
Many of them had balconies on 
the roof, where companies sat in 
the summer evenings to enjoy the 


prospect of the opposite shores and harbor. 
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PEWTER TANKARD 


An evidence of luxury. 


The streets were paved and clean, though generally very narrow. 
The authorities of the city were possessed of civic pride, and enacted 


many laws to keep the city neat and attractive. 


All inhabitants of 


houses, or owners of lots fronting on any street, lane, or alley, were 
commanded, at the expense of the landlord, to pave the walk in front 
and keep it in repair. 
docks, 


streets, 





DELFT PLATE—ORANGE AND BLUE 
Showing Chinese Influence 


People were prohibited from casting into the 
or slips ashes, oyster-shells, or any kind of carrion 


or filth, and from encumbering 
the streets with building material. 
Indeed, one of the early enact- 
ments required that the inhabi- 
tants “‘shall on every Friday rake 
and sweep together all the dirt, 
filth, and soil lying in the streets 
before their respective dwelling- 
houses, upon heaps, and on the 
same day, or on the Saturday fol- 
lowing, shall cause the same to 
be carried away and thrown into 
the river or some other convenient 
place.’’ 

Open places, even within the 
narrow confines of the city, were 
not inconsiderable. Besides gar- 
dens, there were meadows that 
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were not occupied with houses, and one of the commonest forms of 
complaint was of the encroachments on the common rights of citizens 
by individuals. The pleasure which the people took in their gardens is 
constantly in evidence. These gardens were laid out according to 
the national or individual tastes of the owners. In the early years 
of the century the formal Dutch garden predominated, but as the 
English, French, Italian, and Chinese garden came into vogue 
abroad, people of wealth and fashion in New York eagerly co 
the new styles. Capable gardeners were thus in demand. = 

The style of architecture was unique and not without its, ‘attrac- 
tions, and special provisions were made to secure the erection of 
substantial buildings. Indeed, in 1774 it was announced that the 





FRENCH FAN OF THE PERIOD 
From ‘‘ Social New York”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 


money arising from the laying of a tax on dogs and cats in the cit 
and county should be given as a bounty for the making of tile for 
covering houses. Almost seventy years before this Madame Knight, 
on visiting New York, noticed that the bricks in the houses were of 
various colors and arranged in patterns, and she remarked upon the 
tiled hearths and mantel-trees, and noticed that the staircases were 
even laid with white tile—a witness of the Dutch origin of the town. 
Attractive and delightful as the city itself undoubtedly was, the 
country beyond was still more charming. Manhattan Island—and 
Staten Island, the Jersey shore, and Long Island as well—was dotted 
with country-seats, mansions, and farm-houses pleasantly situated on 
fine grounds. In many cases these estates were comparatively small 
in area, as their owners did not depend on farming for a living, but 
had offices, shops, or counting-houses in New York. The great 
majority of the wealthy citizens, as Miss Singleton points out, were 
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interested in the shipping business, directly or indirectly. Every- 
body tried to make money, and ladies of the best families had shops 
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CHIPPENDALE SECRETARY AND BOOKCASE 
From ‘‘ Social New York”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 


of their own. Ease and luxury at home were cultivated, and in most 

cases the mansions were situated within reach of all that earth, forest, 

and sea could yield. Life was thus cast on very pleasant lines. 
Wealth was rapidly accumulated, and men spent it lavishly on 
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their homes and persons. Thus, though fortunes in those days were 
comparatively small, the men went richly and fashionably dressed, 
their wives wore Hiececs of choice material and had costly jewelry, 
their walls were adorned with fine pictures by Dutch masters, their 
tables were bright with massive silver, and their rooms were full of 
fine furniture of English, Dutch, and Oriental manufacture. 

Queen Mary is generally credited with setting the taste in England 
for porcelains and other Eastern wares when she had shelves and 
cabinets fitted up in Hampton Court, on taking up her residence 
there in 1690; but long before this porcelain and lacquer ware were 
found in New York houses, and sometimes in considerable quantities. 
As the English element began to predominate, merchants of that 





SILVER OWNED BY COX AND ALEXANDER FAMILIES 
From ‘‘ Social New York’”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 


nation grew rich in increasing numbers, and luxury and fashion became 
more pronounced. This is not surprising, since many of the immi- 
grants were men of birth, breeding, and education, and accustomed 
to the best that wealth and fashion could give. 

Bellomont, for instance, was a friend of King William; Cornbury 
was a royal rake of the first order; Hunter was a wit and beau; Burnet 
was a friend and supporter of the House of Hanover before the acces- 
sion of George I.; and all the other governors, including De Lancey, 
had been accustomed to the best society and familiar with kings’ 
courts. The picture so often drawn of the good wife spinning in the 
kitchen, which formed the general living-room of the house, is there- 
fore misleading when we are dealing with the wealthy class. The 
woman of wealth was then the lady, as now. 
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The ordinary modest house of the period was of two stories, with 
a basement. On the first floor were two rooms, used for the parlor 
and dining-room, occasionally divided by glass doors. Upstairs 
were three bedrooms, the extra one, of course, being a small one over 
the entry. Inthe basement were the cellar-kitchen and wine-cellar. 
The kitchen was usually in an additional back building of two stories, 
the upper one reserved for the negro slaves. Frequently the house 
had a wing fitted up as an office. 

Into houses of this type representative art products of the world 
were brought in generous quantities. The people of New York had 
every opportunity to furnish their homes handsomely. 

Ships brought each week the newest articles in furniture and orna- 
ment from London. Any one who had the means and took pride in 
living in the best taste could easily keep up with the European fash- 
ions. Cabinet-makers and upholsterers were a numerous race. New 
artisans were constantly arriving. They had learned their trade from 
English cabinet-makers, and were ready to make up ‘‘gentlemen’s 
goods’’ at the shortest notice in accordance with the latest fashions. 

These artisans—I am indebted to Miss Singleton’s entertaining 
book, with its wealth of facts and illustrations, for the details here 
cited—made chairs, easy-chairs, settees, couches, all sorts of cabinets, 
escritoires, desks, bookcases, chests of drawers, tables of all kinds, 
etc. The styles of chairs most fashionable throughout the period 
were designs that Chippendale was fond of making, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the New York cabinet-makers produced them 
in large numbers, as they did the other kinds of furniture then in 
vogue. 

Apart from the efforts of the local cabinet-makers and upholster- 
ers, the merchants and importers, to supply New Yorkers with fashion- 
able furniture and other luxuries and comforts, there was still another 
means by which the homes of the period could be richly stocked with 
choice articles. Many opportunities were afforded by the public 
vendue or auction. Households broke up then as suddenly as now; 
death sometimes removed the head of the family, but more often the 
British officers and those in authority were transferred to other stations 
and preferred to sell their household effects rather than to carry them 
home or move them. When one remembers the custom that English 
people have of taking such a vast number of belongings into the 
wilds, it will not require much imagination to believe that when they 
came to New York—a comparatively easy journey—they did not 
hesitate to transport a shipload of articles. 

As early as the beginning of the eighteenth century the walls of 
houses were usually paneled, painted, or whitewashed. In the homes 
of the rich tapestry and gilt leather hangings were found. When 
Kalm visited New York in 1748 he noticed that the rooms were 
wainscoted, that the woodwork was generally painted a bluish gray, 
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and that the people seemed to be slightly acquainted with hangings. 
Two years later wall-paper was imported. Mantelpieces were among 
the chief features of the main living-rooms, and these were often 
elaborately carved with the arms of the owners or with conventional 
designs. It was not until about 1750 that carpets became general. 
At first carpets were used as coverings for tables, but from 1757 
Turkish, Scotch, and Wilton carpets were imported in profusion, and 
in 1771 Axminster appeared. 

In a period in which Chippendale and his school flourished, it is 
not to be wondered at that the chimneypiece, the mirror, the cornice, 
the bracket, the sconce, and the girandole should have been of the 
utmost importance. At the beginning of the century the Dutch style 
of carving was in vogue; and under the Georges the carving naturally 
enough conformed to the tastes that had been formed by Grinling 
Gibbons and his school. Mahogany, black walnut, and other choice 
woods were used, and often the effectiveness of the carving was 
enhanced with gilding. 

The great four-poster beds were the glory of the chambers, and 
these were not infrequently luxurious in the richness of their damask 
hangings. The curtains at the windows always matched the bed- 
hangings, and thus the designations, ‘‘the red room,’’ ‘‘the yellow 
room,’’ “‘the blue room,’’ “‘the green room,’’ etc., became common. 
It goes without saying, of course, that hair-cloth, which survived as a 
horror even to comparatively recent times, was at the height of its 
popularity. 

Not less worthy of consideration from an art. standpoint are the 
table furnishings of these early days. China and porcelain of fine 
quality were common in Manhattan before the English satirist attacked 
the china mania. The Dutch, as is well known, were among the very 
first china collectors in Europe, and it is certain that the Dutch ships 
constantly arriving in New Amsterdam imported wares of this nature. 

It must be remembered, too, that the various English potteries 
were then in their full glory. The Elers were working near Burslem, 
producing a red ware similar to Japanese pottery, salt-glaze and black 
ware; at Burslem Aaron Wood, Thomas Whieldon, and John Mitchell 
were turning out yellowish white and cream-colored salt-glaze, 
tortoise-shell, cauliflower and melon ware, and agate ware. Wedg- 
wood was improving every variety, in partnership with Whieldon, and 
later with Bentley. Liverpool, Worcester, Leeds, Yorkshire, Chelsea, 
Plymouth, Bow, Lowestoft, Swansea, and other noted English potter- 
ies were at the period of their greatest activity. Choice specimens 
of all these different makes found their way to the New World and 
served to decorate the better class of homes. Oriental ware, more- 
over, was then as popular as it was subsequently. Dinner services, 
teapots, cups and saucers, vases, etc., came from Canton and Nankin, 
as in modern days. Further examples of this kind of art work need 
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scarcely here be cited—the reader 
who wants ampler details can 
profitably consult Miss Singleton’s 
entertaining and instructive book. 

From the first settlement of this 
country wrought silver was always 
highly prized, and every prosper- 
ous householder possessed his 
pieces of plate. Silver spoons, 
forks, goblets, beakers, salt-cellars, 
porringers, pepper and spice boxes, 
sugar-bowls, candlesticks and can- 
delabra, ewers, basins, salvers, 
and the thousand and one other 
articles into which the precious 
metal is wrought, were then as now 
in common use. Like the china, 
the plate was often kept in cup- 
boards specially made for its dis- 
play. Besides the plate imported 
from France, England, and Hol- 
land, a considerable quantity was 

manufactured in this country. 
Deis Gid Bes House on Long Island On the revocation of the Edict 

of Nantes many of the _ best 
workers in the precious metals left France and settled in Hol- 
land, Germany, and England, and not a few of them crossed the 
Atlantic. These artisans thus came with their Old World train- 
ing, and the product of their shops compared favorably with the 
best wares of Europe. Still the ultra-fashionable, then as now, had 
a craze for imported goods, and even before 1700 we find English 
settlers sending their plate to London to be refashioned according to 
new styles. Artistic perception had little to do with this custom. 
Sometimes the new fashions were inferior in beauty to those they 
supplanted. The mere fact that an article was old-fashioned lowered 
its value. 

The pewter which we of to-day so highly prize as relics was then 
in common use, and in the homes of the rich and middle class New 
Yorkers its place was in the kitchen, where it was arranged on 
dressers. Glassware of the finest quality was also early used in New 
York, as appears from the inventories which were then commonly 
kept. As early as 1762 we find mention of a new importation, which 
consisted of ‘‘neat flowered wine and water glasses; glass salvers; 
silver-topped cruet-stands; a few neat and small enameled shank wine- 
glasses; flowered, scalloped, and plain decanters; jugs and mugs; 
salver and pyramids; jelly and sillibub glasses; flowered, plain, and 
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enameled wine-glasses; glasses for silver, salts, and sweetmeats; poles 
with spires and glasses; smelling-bottles; sconces; tulip and flower 
glasses of the newest pattern; finger-bowls and tumblers of all sorts.’’ 
It will thus be seen that even in these early days, the tables of the 
well-to-do boasted of as rich a display of choice art work or artistic 
manufacture as do those of to-day. 

Nor was pictorial art overlooked in Georgian New York. Gener- 
ally speaking, walls were hung with pictures painted on glass, mezzo- 
tints, and engravings. Occasionally portraits were found, and in 
many of the houses of New Amsterdam were oils that to-day would 
be priceless. The fashionable pictures came from England, and an 
invoice dating from 1760 will give a good idea of the popular subjects. 
James Rivington, of Hanover Square, announces that he has ‘‘just 
imported a very fine collection of pictures of various sorts, consisting 
of the heads of all the principal persons who daily distinguish them- 
selves by their virtues at home or victories abroad; of very elegant 
views, landscapes, maps, and charts; horses, birds, hunting pieces; 
prospects of London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Peterborough; elegant 
buildings in Poland, Prussia, the East Indies, Madrid, Lisbon, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Rome, Palmyra, and Athens; a complete set of the cele- 
brated beauties of Hampton Court; ‘The Harlot’s Progress’; Hemkirk’s 
humorous pictures; Monamy’s famous sea pictures; pictures for 
watches; copies to teach to write the round text; the large and small 
round hands, black lines, letter-files, etc.’’ A suggestive assortment. 

There is a general impression that people on this side of the Atlantic 
SeGeo't tT) €.d 
dress and 
fashion in 
colonial 
times, and 
that the 
beau, if not 
the. ~ belle, 
was a type 
entirely un- 
known. This 
is errone- 
ous. The 
people who 
frequented 
the balls 
and assem- 
blies, routs, 
tea-gardens, 
and coffee- 
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New York closely followed London fashions. There was just as 
much art displayed in dress then as now. Indeed, the beau of early 
Manhattan was a gorgeous creature compared with the corresponding 
type of person at the present time, and the belle of the period was no 
less enamored of the beautiful in dress, no less a slave to fashion, than 
is the belle of to-day. Inaword, society then had the same proclivities 
and the same opportunities for indulging tastes as in these latter days 
when New York has become the metropolis of the New World. 

I have drawn liberally in this article from Miss Singleton’s lately 
published work, since, as stated at the outset, it presents a phase of 
early American life which is commonly overlooked, and which is 
naturally of interest to students of the art side of our early American 
life. WALTER D. FRANKLIN. 
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FAMOUS MASTERS OF LINE ENGRAVING 


The following six examples of line engraving, reproduced here by 
courtesy of Albert Roullier, are thoroughly representative of an art 
now virtually dead. Nanteuil, Masson, Drevet, Wille, Sharp, and 
Morghen were all among the most famous engravers of their day, and 
their work is eagerly sought by collectors and connoisseurs. The 
plates herewith presented are among the best sent out from their 
studios. Nanteuil enjoyed the patronage of Louis XIV., and in the 
forty-eight years of his life executed no less than two hundred and 
eighty plates. That of Pompone de Belli¢vre has been declared by 
experts the finest engraved portrait in existence. Masson’s master- 
piece is probably the portrait of the so-called *‘Gray-haired Man,”’ 
here shown. The work of Drevet, himself the son of a celebrated 
engraver, is fairly uniform in quality, but the portrait of Bishop 
Bossuet and that of the beautiful and ill-fated tragédienne, Adrenne 
Lecouvreur, are considered his best. Wille excelled particularly in 
representing the brilliancy and softness of silk and satin draperies. 
In none of his plates is the delicacy of his art shown to better advan- 
tage than in ‘‘The Traveling Musicians,’’ after Dietricy. Sharp was 
one of the most celebrated of the English engravers. Charles 
Summer says, ‘‘His works are constant in character and expression, 
with every possible excellence of execution—face, form, and drapery— 
all are as in nature.’’ His ‘‘Diogenes’’ is one of the famous prints 
of the world. Probably no engraver has hada larger following of 
admirers than Morghen, which is due partly to his soft and captivat- 
ing style and partly to his excellent judgment in the choice of sub- 
jects. He had numerous imitators and pupils, of whom Folo and 
Bettelini are perhaps the best. 
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POMPONE DE BELLIEVRE 


PORTRAIT OF BRISACIER, CALLED THE ‘“*GRAY-HAIRED MAN” 


Painted by Mignard and Engraved by Antoine Masson 


Painted by Charles Le Brun and Engraved by Robert Nanteuil 
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DHE PART “OF CHARTERS {CO ty 


Art, like religion and every other human interest, calls ever and 
anon for new prophets and leaders; and reforms are instituted and 
progress is made largely by the party of protest. The heretics of 
yesterday are the inspired guides of to-day, and frequently, if not 
usually, the false teachers of to-morrow. The favorites of the hour 
step into power and precedence; but as they acquire political ascen- 
dency, and as their efforts veer 
toward commercialism, as is so 
often the case, a new party of dis- 
senters arises to combat corrupting 
tendencies. Otherwise art would 
soon become decadent, if not ab- 
solutely moribund. 

History repeats itself under dif- 
ferent names—classicism, impres- 
sionism, the story-telling picture, 
etc. The protestants form cliques 
under their own banners, foster 
new methods or new ideals, decry 
or damn with faint praise the per- 
formances of other schools, avow- 
edly or tacitly proclaim themselves 
the heralds of a new régime, and 
create new salons. Sooner or later 
CHARLES COTTET the leaven thus introduced works 
From a Photograph among the established bodies. The 

new and the old again meet on 
common ground, work harmoniously for a period, and then give rise 
to a new race of protestants. Such is the life of art. 

It is no small honor for a painter to be a recognized leader among 
these dissenters in art; and this is the position which Charles Cottet 
holds in France to-day. He is not an iconoclast, not a defamer of 
other men’s methods and practices, not a professed innovator. His 
power is the influence of example, and in his quiet way, by assidu- 
ously working on the lines that conform to his own convictions as 
regards the true functions and methods of art, he, in conjunction with 
a number of other talented artists, has been working unremittingly for 
a decade or more, slowly but surely laying the foundation for a new 
and distinctive type of art in France. 

Like himself, the men with whom he has associated in these efforts 
have won for themselves no small measure of fame. Among them 
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are Aman-Jean, J. 
E. Blanche, Lucien 
Simon, René Mé- 
ierd, Duhem, La 
fhouche, and Le 
Sidaner—all men 
from whom the 
world has heard 
and from whom it 
will yet hear more 
glowing reports. 
They are in a sense 
allied in their meth- 
ods with such ar- 
tists as Brangwyn, 
Baertsoen, Vail, 
Frédéric, Thaulow, 
ede claus, All 
these men _ stand 
pre-eminently as 


THE MOURNERS 
By Charles Cottet 





representatives of a new art; and while change is not always progress, 
it is safe enough to say that they have taken a positive step in the 


right direction. 


Cottet, broad shouldered and robust, with a genial, intelligent 
face, adorned with an abundant reddish beard, that tends to accentu- 
ate his age, is a man who would impress one with a sense of power. 
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By Charles Cottet 


BO ried tm buyer iin 
1863, he? studied 
for two years at the 
Ecole des Beaux 
Atts, sbecoming 
thereafter succes- 
sively the pupil of 
Puvis de Chavannes 
and M. Roll. One 
marvels somewhat 
that a man like Cot- 
tet, whose best work 
is characterized by 
somber coloring, 
fidelity to fact, ab- 
sence of grace, and 
a predilection tow- 
ards subjects that 
most people would 
not deem poetic or 
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beautiful, should emanate from the studio of Puvis de Chavannes, one 
of the modern masters of decorative painting. But Cottet’s insistent 
devotion to his Brittany themes and his unswerving loyalty to his own 
methods are a tribute to his independence of character, and an evi- 
dence of his fitness to be a leader among the dissenters. 

Cottet’s art is not an art that would be popular with the multitude. 
It is primarily the expression of sentiment, but that sentiment has in 
it, in too large measure, the burden of sorrow that most people find 





THE PROCESSION IN BRITTANY 
By Charles Cottet 


depressing. His characters are humble folk, used to toil and trouble; 
in a word, people of hard life. His attitude of mind reminds one of 
Millet, to whom the lot of the wretched was the supremest poetry. 
Millet’s subjects were the peasants from whom he sprang, and Cottet’s 
are the fisher folk of the Brittany shore, among whom he became 
domiciled, and to whom he was attracted by their simple ways, and 
above all, by their perilous calling and all that it means as an influ- 
ence on life. Millet’s art sought to invest drudgery with dignity and 
to picture as a charm the lot that is charmless. Cottet’s art, so far 
as his Breton pictures are concerned—and these are his most impor- 
tant—presents the life of equally simple people, but emphasizes not 
so much this thought of penury and ignorance as the mental throes, 
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the hopes and fears, the piety bordering on superstition, the leave- 
takings, the anxious watchings, and everything incident to a life of 
danger onthe sea. Thus Millet thought sentiment into his stolid 
subjects, and Cottet gives pictorial expression to the sentiment he 
observes. a 

It is a decade or more ago since Cottet went to Camaret, on the 
Brittany coast, and there began assiduously his studies of the life of 
the fishermen and their families. The locality and the people may 





STUDY FOR A BRITTANY FUNERAL 
By Charles Cottet 


not have been wholly new to him, but on this occasion he entered 
heartily into the life of the people, studied their characteristics as a 
direct outgrowth of their environment, and was so impressed, so capti- 
vated, with what he saw, that this summer’s outing became a shaping 
influence in his art. The wild Brittany coast, the still wilder seas 
that washed it, the gray and leaden skies peculiar to the district, the 
hardy seamen going out through necessity on their hazardous enter- 
prises, their wives and children bidding them godspeed, and watching 
anxiously on the cliffs for their return, the type of character that is 
born of this constant tempting of danger and trusting in Providence— 
all these appealed to Cottet as subjects meet for art. 
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He saw in the fisher 
folk of Brittany something 
like the charm that the 
American, Winslow Homer, 
saw in the fisher folk on 
the other side of the At- 
lantic, but his temperament 
is different from Homer’s, 
and he was impelled to ex- 
press, not the tense action, 
the moments of danger, the 
acts of heroism, the billow- 
washed cliffs, the mighty 
sweep and ever-present 
mystery of the ocean that 
oS | Fie delight the American, but 
Yeea) Opera” as rather the sentiment of all 
a these as evidenced by their 

impress on the faces, the 

character, and the manners 

of the people. This is shown 

by his great triptych, now 
in the Luxembourg, of which more anon, and by many another canvas 
of which the motive is taken from the Brittany coast. 

Cottet thus became the interpreter of a locality harsh and forbid- 
ding, and of a people no less plain and severe, and his first canvas 
depicting Breton 
life was so master- 
ful in its draftsman- 
ship, so straightfor- 
ward and _ forceful 
in \its rendering, 
that it brought his 
work conspicuously 
before the jury at 
the Salon and won 
him acmedal, ot 
was a canvas of 
great power, but not 
one calculated to 
catch the multitude. 
It was neither land- 
scape nor seascape, 
nor yet a story-tell- 


ing picture; and yet 
ing p = wes CAMARET HARBOR 
it,was a direct out- By Charles Cottet 
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growth of the coast and the sea, and it told its touching story of the 
people’s life. It depicted simply four girls in white, the center of a 
group of worshipers, bearing an image of the Virgin, the figures hav- 
ing for a background a murky sky and a gray stone chapel. Just an 
incident of common life translated into the medium of color, but it 
was so different from the show canvases with which the Salon is 
usually covered, that it riveted the attention of the visitors and 





LOW MASS IN BRITTANY 
By Charles Cottet 


marked the artist as a man from whom the public had much to 
expect. Be it said Cottet has not disappointed the expectation. 

In the sullen sea, the misty skies, and the barren sands of the 
district, in the manners, habits, and costumes of the people, in their 
simple life, dominated by the seriousness of lot and calling, Cottet 
had discovered a new field for artistic effort, and he was not slow in 
following up this first success. Neither was he remiss or superficial 
in studying his sketching-ground and subjects. By repeated visits he 
gained an intimate knowledge of all the peculiar characteristics of the 
Brittany coast, the prevailing tone of sky and sea, the conformity of 
the land, the type of cottages, the appearance and management of 
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fleets of fishing-smacks, the home life of the fishermen, their religious 
beliefs and practices—everything needed for faithfulness of portrayal. 
And above all, he became literally imbued with the seriousness and 
sadness he everywhere found manifest. 

His first winter on the coast was one of storms and devastation and 
death, of cholera that swept away the people and filled homes with 
despair. It was a harsh experience, but one that amply repaid the 
painter for his devotion to his art. It quickened his best impulses, 
broadened his horizon, and fixed definitely the line of his future 





STUDY FOR CENTRAL PANEL OF TRIPTYCH 
By Charles Cottet 
Picture in Luxembourg Museum 


efforts. Every year since he has spent several months on the Brittany 
coast, and every year his Breton pictures have been marked by a 
deeper interest and a more vital import. 

‘‘The domain he has conquered,’’ says an appreciative critic, “‘is 
vast and rich, as everything is which is near akin to nature and to life. 
This ‘Pays de la Mer,’ of which he became the moving and conscious 
interpreter, this Breton coast, whose tragic aspects and whose simpler 
phases he excels in portraying—these belong to him by right, for he 
has made them his by his acuteness of vision and his honest powers 
of observation. He has discovered and placed in bold relief all there 
is of heroic grandeur in these types and these landscapes, and that 
with the simplicity proper to an artist of high race. The outcome of 
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all his labors is seen in the 
triptych exhibited by him 
in 1898 in the Salon of the 
Société Nationale, one of 
the most notable works pro- 
duced during the last dec- 
ade. Cottet’s genius has 
developed simply in normal 
fashion, and he has always 
been careful to ‘know him- 
self. Apart from. drafts- 
manship and coloring, and 
beyond all questions of ma- 
terialism, he has found the 
moral essence of things, 
without ceasing to be a 
painter; that is to say, in 
all he has done he has used 
none but the purest plastic 
methods. This in itself is 
a fresh conquest on which 
he may be unreservedly con- 
gratulated.’’ Words of truth. 
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There is in his work no display of mere technique, no striving for 


brilliancy of effect, nothing literary or romantic. 


He strives, and he 


strives wisely, to invest his canvases with interest by strictly legitimate 
means. His compositions are all well balanced, his draftsmanship is 





THE NIGHT BOATS 
By Charles Cottet 


faultless, his color- 
ing is harmonious 
ratherithans rich, 
and his pictures all 
have the unity that 
springs from con- 
centration of pur- 
pose.. Heus never 
guilty of perpetrat- 
ing studio inven- 
tions, but gets his 
inspiration direct 
from nature, which 
he does not seek to 
idealize or beautify, 
but which he. de- 
picts. with all the 
stern realism of un- 
compromising fact. 
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There is small need of referring in detail to his many Breton 
pictures. Whether it be his ‘‘ Port of Camaret,’’ in the Luxembourg, 
in which he gives us a placid sea dotted with craft; or his magnificent 
triptych ‘‘Land of the Sea,’’ also in the Luxembourg; or his “‘ Fires 
of St. John,’’ showing a group of women and children huddled about 
the flames; or his ‘‘ Low Mass in Brittany,’’ hung in this year’s Salon, 
showing women in their hooded cloaks silhouetted against a gray sky 
and plodding over a desolate heath toward a gray chapel; or his 
‘*Procession in Brittany,’’ depicting one of the peculiar rites of these 
simple people; or his ** Vieille Aveugle,’’ showing an old woman in 
sober garb and white cap, plodding her way over a cobble pavement; 
or his ‘‘A Brittany Funeral,’’ with its group of stolid, awe-inspired 
mourners and its wonderful expression of solemnity and sorrow; or 
his ‘‘Le Pardon,’’ with its procession of six white-clad girls bearing 
ona litter the image of the Saviour, another of the peculiar rites of 
the people—whatever be the motive of these Brittany pictures, they 
are all faithful interpretations of a unique phase of being, they all 
have their touch of genuine sentiment, they are all dominated by the 
same note of sadness; and yet, withal, they have the intensity of inter- 
est that inheres in actual life simply and forcefully expressed. The 
artist’s earnestness and devotion of purpose is everywhere manifest; 
and while we may not all welcome the note of melancholy, while 
some of us may object to his dark-toned color schemes, we can but 
admire the man for his faithful delineations and for the power with 
which he expresses the strange, sad sentiment with which he is 
impressed. 

While thus passing over Cottet’s many important canvases, I] am 
impelled to dwell briefly on two pictures, his great triptych, “‘Au 
Pays de la Mer,’’ which may be regarded as the culmination of all his 
Breton studies, and his ‘‘Vieux Cheval sur la Lande,’’ which may be 
taken as fairly representative of a class of subjects which has a pecu- 
liar fascination for the artist. This latter canvas I have heard called 
‘“The Present-Day Angelus.’’ It is simply a pictorial expression for 
the idea of desolation, abandonment. It is a mournful landscape, in 
itself desolate and forbidding. The leaden sky betokens an approach- 
ing storm, the blackness being accentuated by livid streaks of light. 
All this simply the background for a solitary old white horse, bony 
and unkempt, his mane and tail blown in the wind, nibbling a scant 
meal on the barren ground. 

It is a case of bald, harsh, unpleasant realism, but it is the very 
essence of pathos. The spectator’s mind is turned away from a con- 
sideration of mere human lot to contemplate the same conditions, the 
same wretchedness and misery, that obtain in the brute creation. 
Whether we consider it as a pictorial expression for the irony of fate, 
the succumbing of the least fit, or an arraignment of man for his 
indifference to brute comfort, the power of the picture is tremendous. 
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Schreyer has done something similar as an exemplification of 
desertion, abandonment. ‘The reader may remember his war picture, 
depicting a wagon stuck in a water-soaked plain, driver and one horse 
shot and lying dead in the mud, and the other horse still hitched to 
the wagon and famished, winnowing, with gaunt sides, for assistance. 
This picture, too, is one to touch the spectator to tears. But 
Schreyer’s horse is the victim of chance, accident, the catastrophe 
that may or may not come. Cottet’s is an instance of the lot of the 
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RAYONS DU SOIR: PORT DE CAMARET 
By Charles Cottet 
In the Luxembourg Museum 


unfit, the unserviceable, the worn out; and the abject misery without 
mitigating circumstance, the hopelessness without one ray of cheering 
prospect, the outcast loneliness that is cut off from fellow sympathies 
—all these are common to the lot of the unfavored human multitude. 
This picture alone would be sufficient reason for classing Cottet among 
the greatest painters of the day. 

Cottet learned on the Brittany coast that all fishermen’s departures 
are serious, and that as a consequence of the very calling of the people 
their lives are touched with sorrow. It is the life of the fishermen, 
this poem in minor key, that he tells in the famous triptych in the 
Luxembourg. The central panel depicts ‘‘The Farewell Feast.”’ 
Around a table in a little bare-walled room, through whose window 
one looks out on the night and the sea, friends and relatives of differ- 
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ent age and sex are gathered, each face touched with anxious fore- 
boding, marked with a sorrow inherent in partings, and yet lit up with 
the hope that struggles for mastery with dread and fear. To the left 
are *‘ Those Who Depart,’’ a group of hardy seamen, motionless and 
stolid in their resignation, sailing away through the night, the boat 
skimming through a 
haze of blue and mark- 
ing the deep with its 
phosphorescent track. 
Momime “right are 
‘“Those Who Remain,’’ 
a little band of mothers 
and maidens, sitting on 
a surf-beaten bluff and 
gazing sadly toward the 
distant horizon, where 
the spectator is left to 
imagine the husbands, 
fathers, and brothers 
are disappearing from 
view, perhaps never to 
return. This is the sim- 
ple story, the whole 
story of the remarkable 
picture. 

The three panels are 
a unity in conception 
and execution. They 
have a common hori- 
zon, a uniform color 
scheme, a reiteration of 
the same thought and 
sentiment. One gets 
three views designed to 
emphasize the same 
circumstance, and all 
unified in a masterful 44 pays pe LA MER: VIEILLE AVEUGLE 
way soastoleavenoth- By Charles Cottet 
mieeeto. tell of these 
periodic temptings of danger and of the heartaches that mark them. 
It is small wonder that the triptych, when first exhibited, caused a 
sensation in Parisian art circles, and that it should soon have found its 
way into one of the most celebrated public galleries of France. It 
is profound in its thought and sentiment, the conception of a true 
poet, and an unusually remarkable example of pictorial achievement. 

There is a brighter side to Cottet’s art, but this calls for scant 
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mention, in view of the fact that it is his pictures of Brittany sailor-life 
by which he won fame, and with which his name is most intimately 
associated. He spent a winter in Egypt, and brought back studies 
and finished pictures luminous with the light and gorgeous with the 
colors of the Orient, faithful transcriptions of scenery, and equally 
true and interesting depictions of types. He visited the Jura Moun- 
tains, and gives us pictures of alpine grandeur, simple in treatment and 
thoroughly poetical and truthful. Like many another artist, he has 
made Venice a Mecca, and has given us a series of Venetian scenes, 
synthetical and true, and distinctly individual. In these pictures, 
which contrast singularly with the artist’s more sober Breton scenes, 
he has used a rich palette, at times bordering on splendor of color; 
but however they may be unlike the canvases that have given him his 
distinctive place in the coterie of artist dissenters, one may see in 
them all the same cleverness of composition, the same vigor of brush 
work, and the sare force and character. 

Success as well as honor has attended Cottet’s efforts. His studio 
on the Avenue of the Observatory is extensive and well lighted, and 
is equipped in a way to suggest the artist’s well-merited prosperity. 
Here he works with an industry and an earnestness rarely equaled 
among Parisian artists, turning out comparatively few pictures, but 
commanding for those he does produce unusually good prices. He 
also has allied himself with an art school, taking a class and seeking 
in every way to inculcate those principles and practices which have 
resulted in his own enviable rank among the present-day artists of 
France. ARTHUR ANDERSON JAYNES. 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The seventy-second annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts will open to the public on Monday, January 19th, the 
previous Saturday being devoted to the press view and varnishing 
day, with the reception and private view in the evening. Works in 
any medium coming within the scope of the fine arts are eligible to 
exhibition. The academy collects and returns, free of charge, works 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Works submitted from other 
places are to be transported at the expense of the sender. The 
awards for the exhibition are as follows: The gold medal of the 
academy, in recognition of high achievement, to American painters 
and sculptors represented either in the exhibition or the permanent 
collection, or adjudged to have merited the distinction for eminent 
services to the cause of art or to the academy; the Temple fund prizes, 
founded by the late Joseph E. Temple, with an annual income of 
eighteen hundred dollars, for the purchase of works by, or the award 
of medals to, American artists, a gold medal to be awarded by the 
painters’ jury of selection for the best painting in oil; the Walter 
Lippincott prize of three hundred dollars (tenth award), with an option 
on the part of the founder to purchase the chosen work. This prize 
for the best figure-painting in oil by an American citizen; the Mary 
Smith prize of one hundred dollars, founded by the late Russell Smith 
(twenty-fifth award), for the best painting by a woman artist; the 
Jennie Sesnan prize, a gold medal endowed by Miss Elizabeth W. 
Roberts, in memory of a beloved model, for the best landscape. This 
prize is available for the first time. The jury of selection for 
painting consists of J. McClure Hamilton, chairman, Thomas Eakins, 
Thomas P. Anshutz, Colin C. Cooper, Robert Henri, J. Alden Weir, 
W. Sergeant Kendall, Childe Hassam, Louis Paul Dessar, Frank W. 
Benson, Wilton Lockwood, Philip L. Hale. The jury on sculpture 
consists of Charles Grafly, F. Edwin Elwell, Cyrus E. Dallin. J. 
McClure Hamilton, J. Alden Weir, and Colin C. Cooper are the hang- 
ing committee. The selection of pictures by American artists in 
Europe will be in the hands of a jury composed of Alexander Harrison, 
S. Seymour Thomas, and Walter Gay. 

“& The sixty-seventh exhibition of the Boston Art Club, limited to 
oil-paintings and sculpture, will open Friday evening, January 2d, 
with an informal reception by the members to their friends, and close 
Saturday evening, January 31st. The club has appropriated one 
thousand dollars for the purchase of works of art from the exhibition. 
A condition is, that the works shown shall never before have been 
publicly exhibited in Boston. Collection and return free of expense 
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COPPER VESSELS 
By John Th. Uiterwyk & Co, 


are only for pictures within the old city limits. Unless offered under 
special agreement, all other contributions must be sent to the Williams 
& Everett Company, 190 Boylston Street, with charges prepaid. All 
works must be ready for collection on December 22d, and no picture 
will be received after December 23d. No more than three works by 
the same artist will be exhibited. The committee on exhibition com- 
prises Walter L. Dean, chairman, Cyrus E. Dallin, Thomas Allen, 
Henry H. Gallison, Frank H. Richardson. The members of the jury 
are Cyrus E. Dallin, Wilbur Dean Hamilton, William P. Burpee, 
Ernest L. Major, Frank H. Tompkins, Francis Draper, John J. Enne- 
king. The members of the hanging committee are Cyrus E. Dallin, 
Ernest L. Major, Francis Draper, Wilbur Dean Hamilton, Frank H. 
Tompkins. 

# The seventy-eighth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design will be opened in the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, on January 3, 
1903. It will close January 31st. Exhibits will be received only on 
December 15th, 16th, and 17th. Varnishing day will be January 2d. 
The members of the jury are George W. Maynard, Louis Moeller, 
H. Siddons Mowbray, Charles H. Miller, J. C. Nicoll, Thomas Moran, 
J. Francis Murphy, Frank V. Du Mond, and L. C. Earle. The hang- 
ing committee is composed of. George R. Barse, Jr., Walter Palmer, 
and Charles C. Curran. The awards will be as follows: The Thomas 
B. Clarke prize of $300 will be awarded for the best American figure 
composition painted in the United States by an American citizen, with- 
out limitation of age; the Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and 
$100 will be awarded for the three best pictures in oil colors painted 
in the United States by American citizens under thirty-five years of 
age; and the Inness gold medal, presented by George Inness, Jr., in 
memory of his father, will be awarded for the best landscape in the 
exhibition. 
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& The fourth annual exhibition of the American Society of Miniature- 
Painters will be open to the public at the galleries of M. Knoedler 
& Co., New York, from Saturday, December 27th, until Saturday, 
January toth, inclusive. The exhibition will consist of original 
miniature-paintings. Works from photographs will not be admitted. 
All works intended for this exhibition must be delivered at the Artists’ 
Packing and Shipping Company, 139 West Fifty-fourth Street, on 
Saturday, December 20th. The jury of selection will consist of 
Alice H. Brewer, Lydia F. Emmet, I. A. Josephi, Margaret Kendall, 
Thomas R. Manley, and Theodora W. Thayer. The hanging com- 
mittee will be Thomas R. Manley and Theodora W. Thayer. 

& The annual color exhibition of the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, will 
be held at the room of the club from Friday, December 5th, to Satur- 
day, December 2oth. 

& The ‘Cercle Littéraire Franco-Americain’’ has arranged for the 
latter part of December or the early part of January an exhibition of 
those designs in plaster submitted by sculptors in France, Italy, and 
America, in competition for the monument to Admiral de Ternay and 
the six thousand French soldiers who landed with him at Newport 
during the War of the Revolution. The corner-stone of this monu- 
ment has already been laid at Newport, at the very point where the 
French soldiers disembarked, the ground having been given by the 
city of Newport to the C. L. F. A. for this very laudable purpose. 

& The Washington Water-Color Club will hold its seventeenth annual 
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By Wilhelm Zsolnay 
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exhibition in the Hemicycle of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, December 
Ist to 17th. The board of trustees of the Corcoran Gallery has 
generously arranged to renew the offer of two prizes which will be 
awarded to the best two pictures, as 
follows: First prize, one hundred 
dollars; second prize, fifty dollars. 
The two pictures to receive their 
awards will be selected by an ex- 
pert jury, none of whom will be 
members of the Washington Water- 
Color Club. The officersvotetha 
club are: William H. Holmes, presi- 
dent; Miss Bertha Perine, vice-pres- 
ident; Carl Weller, treasurer; Miss 
Grace If. Atwater, secretary; board 
of managers, H. Hobart Nichols, 
William Fuller Curtin, James Henry 
Moser. 
* The Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature-Painters opened its first 
annual exhibition on Monday, No- 
vember 3d. The soctety secured 
for its exhibition the galleries of 
Craig & Evans, 1604 Chestnut Street. 
The officers of the society are: Mrs. 
John Madison Taylor, president; 
Ludwig E. Faber, vice-president; 
Miss A. M. Archambault, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. A. H. Smith, treas- 
urer. Among the exhibits were 
the famous collection of celebrated 
persons owned by Peter Marie, of 
New York. 
&® The Society of Artists of Cen- 
tral New York is a new organization 
which opened its first exhibition at 
Syracuse in the Museum of Fine 
Arts of that city se )ioswelmuu 
BRONZE BAS-RELIEF Hill, of Syracuse, is president, and 
By A. Charpentier W. Castle Keith, secretary.  Ori- 
ginal works in oils, pastels, and 
sculpture were shown during the month of November. 
* The exhibition of Dutch and Flemish etchings which was recently 
opened in the print-rooms at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, illus- 
trated four centuries of the work of the engravers of those countries, 
and was composed chiefly of the examples contained in the Harvey 
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D. Parker collection. From the earliest period of the art it extended 
to the most modern development, as exemplified in the work of 
Jongkind, Philip Zilcken, and Charles Storm Van’s Gravesande. 
Naturally, the central interest in 
any such collection must be in the 
production of the greatest of all 
engravers, Rembrandt, who was 
represented by thirty-three of his 
plates. 

&* The most important recent art 
event in Boston was the opening of 
the Copley Society’s second annual 
exhibition in Copley and Allston 
halls. The collection includes 
paintings in oil, water-colors, pas- 
tels, miniatures, and_ sculpture. 
Contributions were sent from the 
artists of New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, New Orleans, Min- 
neapolis, New Haven, Rochester, 
Columbus, and other principal towns 
in New England and the United 
States. The exhibition is a very 
interesting and attractive one, of 
great variety, and well exhibits con- 
temporary American art, though 
the examples shown are mostly 
portraits, there being but a limited 
number of landscapes. The follow- 
ing-named Boston artists are repre- 
sented: Edward H. Barnard, Frank 
W. Benson, Frank A. Bicknell, 
Anne D. Blake, Ethel Blanchard, 
Dwight Blaney, William P. Burpee, 
lee Wa Caliga, Adelaide C. Chase, 
W. W. Churchill, Lucy S. Conant, 
Howard G. Cushing, John J. Enne- 
king, Frank P) Fairbanks, see? BRONZE BAS-RELIEF 
Frothingham, I. M. Gangaigigi, By A. Charpentier 

Sears Gallagher, Lillian W. Hale, 

Philip L. Hale, W. D. Hamilton, A. M. Hazard, Charles E. Heil, W. 
P. Henderson, Charles Hopkinson, E. L. Ipsen, Louis Kronberg, L. L. 
Kaula, W. J. ‘Raila, May H. Loud, M. L. Macomber, H. D. Murphy, 
Eric Pape, W. M. Paxton, L. C. Perry, F. H. Richardson, Denman W. 
Ross, Martha Silsbee, A. E. Smith, E. V. Taylor, Sarah W. Whit- 
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man, Charles H. Woodbury. One of the notable features of the 
exhibit are three of John S. Sargent’s recent works. They are the 
portraits of Mrs. W. C. Endicott, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
William M. Chase, the artist of New York, whose portrait is to be 
placed in the Metropolitan museum of art. 

& The thirteenth annual exhibition of the New York Water-Color 
Club was recently opened at the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society. There is quite a large group by Winslow Homer, and among 
the other contributors of note are Henry B. Snell, Charles H. Wood- 





BOWLS OF TRANSPARENT ENAMEL 
By Fernand Thesmar 
Paris Salon, 1902 


bury, Sarah-C. Sears, Charles H. Pepper, Clara Weaver @Farrishs 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Charles Austin Needham, C. T. McChesney, 
Dodge McKnight, Fernand Lungren, John La Farge, Childe Hassam, 
Charles Warren Eaton, Blanche Dillaye, Elliott Daingerfield, Charles 
C. Curran, C. C. Cooper, S. R. Burleigh, Hugh Breckenridge, Robert 
Arthur, and Dwight Blaney. In all, one hundred and ninety-four 
persons contribute over three hundred and fifty works of art. 

& The exhibition season in Providence was recently inaugurated by 
a reception in the art galleries of the School of Design, to open the 
exhibition of paintings by leading American artists, which comprises 
one of the most important collections ever brought together in that 
city. The success of the similar exhibition last year evidently had 
the effect of inducing the artists to send their best work, and the col- 
lection included a number of important canvases by artists of inter- 
national reputation. As last year, a painting is to be selected for the 
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school by a special committee to be purchased with the income from 
the Jesse Metcalf fund, thus assuring a fine growing collection. 

Instead of being the nearest and truest expression of the national 
life, as it was in Greek antiquity, sculpture everywhere to-day has 
sunk to a subordinate place. In America it has only begun to have 
an independent existence. France is to-day the home of modern 
sculpture, but even from this near neighbor not many direct examples 
of work have been brought in; a few of Barye’s groups, still fewer 
of Rodin’s figures, and the tale is about told. Inthe face of these 





FAIENCE 
From the Rosenburg Imperial Porcelain Manufactory 


facts, therefore, the National Sculpture Society’s share in the recent 
exhibition in New York is to be regarded as distinctly encouraging. 
The visitor found there, among a swarm of mediocrity, several promis- 
ing performances, a few more that were competent and interesting, 
and at least one masterpiece. Nearly all the best American sculptors 
contributed, Mr. St. Gaudens and Mr. Macmonnies being exceptions 
much regretted. The masterpiece was ‘‘The Hewer,’’ a colossal figure 
in marble by George Grey Barnard, which divided the honors of posi- 
tion on the main promenade with the equestrian Washington of Messrs. 
French and Potter. ‘‘The Hewer’’ is one of a proposed group of 
over twenty figures of men, women, and children, embodying the 
sculptor’s conception of ‘‘Primitive Man.’’ Sucha creation is almost 
of necessity a labor of love, and therefore partakes of the artist’s 
enthusiasm as an ordinary commission rarely does. 


ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


That the autumn art season in London has commenced in earnest 
may be gathered from the fact that no fewer than six ‘‘ private views’’ 
took place on the same day in the West End, two of which are of 
exhibitions of considerable importance. The Royal Society of British 
Artists is certainly on the whole the most satisfactory of these exhi- 
bitions. Not only has last year’s level been well maintained, but 
additional interest is given to it by the contributions of the two 
veteran painters, G. F. Watts and Holman Hunt—the first quite 
youthful and fresh in his portrait of Miss Lilian Mackintosh, one of 
the best works he has shown of late. Another pillar of strength for 
this society is Sir Wyke Bayliss, the president, whose vision of the 
‘Interior of the Duomo, Florence,’’ is rich and sumptuous, though 
hardly in accordance with facts as they may strike a more sober 
observer. Sir Wyke is seen to even greater advantage in his magnifi- 


cent water-color of ‘‘The Duomo Perugia.’’ It is difficult to imagine 
what has induced Wynford Dewhurst to paint so inferior a replica of 
his last year’s success as his ‘‘La Creuse.’’ He is the one English 


exponent of Claude Monet’s methods, the use of pure dabs of primary 
colors, which at a certain distance blend into the tones intended by 
the artist. In the (picture 
referred to these spots are 
so strong and “‘loud”’ that 
they never appear as any- 
thing but spots. Cailey 
Robinson’s ‘‘Twilight’’ is 
as delicate and graceful as 
all the work that leaves his 
easel, but the figures are 
curiously angular and bodi- 
less. Both in his oil-paint- 
ing and in his water-colors, 
G. Lenfestey reveals him- 
self as a landscapist of 
unusual power and breadth. 
It is a surprise to find Miss 
Kemp-Welch excelling in 
the rendering of a land- 
scape background, while 
the horses in her ‘‘ Forest 
Stream’”’ -arevidecidedly, 
feeble. Attention should 
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By Georg Schwessinger 
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eeeoebe (called to Mr. 
Footted’s decorative land- 
scapes, the excellent por- 
traits by W. Kneen and W. 
B. Thompson, C. Moore- 
Park’s dogs, and W. Ertz’s 
snow scenes. 

& The exhibition of the 
Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colors is devoted 
to studies and sketches by 
members. The arrange- 
ment is such as cannot be 
too highly recommended. 
There is no overcrowding, 
and each artist’s works are 
kept in a separate group. 
Yet the greater part of the 
drawings are hardly worth 
exhibiting. There are not 
more than about a dozen 
groups which can claim 
high artistic merit. The 
gem, perhaps, of the whole 
collection is J. Fulleylove’s 
“Ville Franche,’’ which 
might well hold its own in 
the company of the classics 
of the British water-color 
school. ““Dreaming,’’ by 
Lee Hankey, is almost touching in its expression of sweet immaturity. 
The frail body and thin arms of the girl are quite pathetic, and the 
coloring in this, as in all his. other sketches, has the warm quality of 
vellum. Dudley Hardy again surprises one by the astonishing versa- 
tility of his brush, which is ever trying for new effects. His ‘‘ Press 
Gang’’ marks quite a new departure, and is more suggestive of 
Rowlandson than of any modern painter. The ‘‘ Division of Spoil’’ 
is one of those irresistibly comical French sporting scenes which no 
other artist knows how to render with such good-natured humor. 
Count Seckendorff’s views of Venice, Claude Shepperson’s ‘‘ Waiting,’”’ 
and the president E. J. Gregory's “‘Before the Sitting—a Glance at 
the Paper,’’ also deserve the highest praise. 

& The new English Art Club’s autumn show is less characteristic 
than usual. The young artists have either been overzealous in imi- 
tating French impressionist methods, or have become infatuated with 
the idea of painting homely and uninteresting women in ill-furnished 
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rooms. Wilson 
Steer has a fine pic- 
ture of the valley 
of the Severn, with 
rich mists, golden 
light, and magical 
effects of distance; 
and Moffat Lindner 
and James Henry 
have landscapes 
beautiful in color 
and tone. The best 
aS aD portrait group As 
By E. L. J. Tixier Henry Tonks’s pic- 
Paris Salon, 1902 ture of the three 
daughters of Edgar 
Bishop. William Orpen’s ‘‘Chess Players’’ and a portrait of himself 
are vigorous works, of fine conception and excellent execution. 
& An exhibition of American artists opened recently at the Silberberg 
Galleries in the Rue Taitbout, Paris. Many well-known painters were 
represented, including Edwin Weeks, F. A. Bridgman, Alexander 
Harrison, Albert D. Clarence, M. Gihon, Herbert H. Faulkner, and 
C. Crowninshield. 
& The American and other art collectors who have loaned collec- 
tions to the South Kensington museum have been notified that they 
must remove their 
paintings and other 
treasures within six 
months. The os- 
tensible reason is, 
that the museum 
needs the space for 
its own art objects, 
but it is publicly 
said that the au- 
thorities have come 
to the conclusion 
that the museum is 
only being used to 
save storage fees. 
In this connection, 
Americans who ob- 
jected to sending 
collections to the 
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ties have been singled out, and it is asserted that they now find 
themselves in a curious dilemma. Some of the owners have pre- 
sented their collections to various museums rather than undertake 
their removal, which would entail considerable expense and trouble. 
& The heads of the French School of Painters and Sculptors are 





WALDKURE 
By Ferdinand Keller 


considering a scheme which, if carried out, may control the Société 
Nationale de Beaux Arts. They contemplate founding a society of 
artists whose exhibits will represent the best French art, and leave 
the salons to the rising artists. The effort will be to give young 
men a better show. Besides, as the Société Nationale offers no 
medals or certificates, all the promising students will return to the 
fold of the Société des Artistes Francaise. The new society intends 
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to buy or build a gallery, so that it can hold an exhibition at any 
time. 

& A correspondent says the place which the Royal Academy should 
hold in the interest of Americans is, perhaps, not generally realized. 
To an American, Benjamin West, is directly due its foundation, and 
to-day, while none but British-born subjects are eligible to member- 
ship, Americans are admitted, on the ground that they are not regarded 
as foreigners, although all other nationalities are excluded, except as 
honorary members. In the present composition of the body the 
Americans, Sargent and Abbey, hold the title of Royal Academi- 
cians, the former being a member of the council, while Shannon and 
Millet are associate artists. A fifth American member, George 
Henry Boughton—for an American he must be regarded after two 
decades of residence in the country, from his third to his twenty- 
fourth year—was created a Royal Academician in 1896. 

# The American Art Association has bade good by to the Quai 
Conti, and is now installed at 74 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, near 
the corner of the Boulevards Raspail and Mont Parnasse. The new 
quarters are extensive and commodious, the place having been built 
by a well-known painter many years ago. The formal opening took 
place November 29th, with a Tombola entertainment. 

& The more important finds made by the Austrian archeologists in 
Ephesus are temporarily lodged for exhibition in the “‘Tempel’’ of 
the Vienna Volksgarten. The latest of these is a rediscovered master- 
piece of Greek sculpture which originally stood in the market-place 
of Ephesus. It represents a boy two or three years old, sitting 
upon the ground, and holding a duck with his left hand, and is sup- 
posed to have been a companion work to the ‘‘ Boy with the Goose,”’ 
by the sculptor Boéthus of Chalcedon, which was praised by Cicero 
and Pliny, but is only known through later copies. 

& Franz von Lenbach, who is nearing the age of seventy, will prob- 
ably never cross the Atlantic. Inducements have been held out to 
the famous painter to go to America for a portrait-making campaign, 
but he is well content to stay at his home in the outskirts of Munich, 
which is a veritable palace. All the work he cares to do comes to 
him, without effort on his part, for an artist who has painted the 
emperors of Germany for twenty years, Bismarck, and most of the 
noted statesmen of three reigns, needs no agent to secure orders. 
One of his comparatively recent portraits was that of Lady Curzon, 
and it is reported that Lord Curzon may stop at Munich, on his next 
journey from India, long enough for a few sittings. Lenbach’s art 
collections, including old masters and modern canvases besides his 
own, are open to the public every afternoon. 

& Théobald Chartran has been commissioned by the French govern- 
ment to paint a panel for the historical gallery at Versailles, repre- 
senting the ceremony of the centenary of Victor Hugo at the Pantheon. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


* An interesting and important contribution to art literature is ‘‘The 
Art of the Vatican,’’ by Mary Knight Potter, recently published by 
L. C. Page & Co., as the first volume of their series on the art galler- 
ies of Europe. The term ‘‘Vatican,’’ of course, is used as relating to 
the vast assemblage of buildings in Rome which includes the pope’s 
palace, a museum, library, art gallery, etc. The history of the mag- 
nificent pile is succinctly given in a single chapter. The rest of the 
volume is in the main de- 
scriptive of the wonderful 
art treasures it has been 
the policy of the popes to 
gather together, with ju- 
dicious eulogy of individ- 
ual works and an _ occa- 
sional word of criticism. 

The author has wisely 
abstained from cumbering 
her pages with accounts 
of aught save the most 
important works. Her 
volume is thus in no sense 
a handbook, but a well- 
written, readable story of 
the rise and development 
of the Vatican and of the 
rrceless treasures it 
houses. Theauthorfrank-  gpom «a pog pay” 
ly disclaims original re- Copyright, ryo2, by R. H. Russell 
search or criticism, but . 
claims the honest endeavor to cull the very best from a tremendous 
mass of often conflicting opinions, and to present the judgments of 
critics, archeologists, and historians who are recognized authorities, 
each in his own field. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with half-tone reproductions 
of excellent quality, which add to the interest of the descriptions. 
The author ventures the hope—and her work justifies the modest 
expectation—that the book may be valuable, both for travelers who 
wish to have something more than a mere guide-book, and for the 
amateur who has not sufficient time to consult the many original 
works necessary for a thorough art training. An acceptable volume. 
2 One of the cleverest of the Christmas books, both in conception 
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and execution, is “‘A Dog Day,’’ by Walter Emanuel, and pictured 
by Cecil Aldin, from the press of R. H. Russell. Mr. Emanuel’s 
part in the performance is a clever thread of text in the form of a 
diary, giving the chief events in the day’s experience of a dog. The 
text serves but as an excuse for a series of upward of thirty full-page 
plates, which in a sense 
are nothing less than 
character ‘studies7ofea 
dog. The pictures are 
instinct with life and 
humor, and growing as 
they do out of the al- 
leged diary, they have 
a variety which offersa 
wide scope to the artist’s 
abilities. Asan examte 
ple of artistic printing 
the volume is worthy of 
the highest _commen- 
dation. 
x W. W. Denslow, in 
‘The Night Before 
Christmas,’’ just pub- 
lished by the Ga We 
Dillingham  Co., has 
clothed an old story of 
perennial interest in a 
new garb for the count- 
less children and their 
elders who still take 
pleasure in the beauti-~ 
ful legend of a Christ- 
FROM DENSLOW’S “NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” mas saint. The book 
Copyright, 1902, by G. W. Dillingham Company is charmingly illustrated 
in the brightest of col- 
ors and with the happiest of unique conceits. The artist, of course, 
accepts the conventions that have grown up about the popular idea of 
Santa Claus, but he has also incorporated a large measure of his own 
originality. The volume will thus be deservedly popular with the mul- 
titude of little folk, and it will likewise find many friends among peo- 
ple of maturer years who appreciate cleverness of idea coupled with 
unusual excellence of pictorial expression. Mr. Denslow has devoted 
much time to the sympathetic picturing of children’s books, and the 
present volume is one of his best efforts. 
& Inher first novel, ‘‘The Kiss of Glory,’’ published by the G. W. 
Dillingham Company, Mrs. Grace Duffie Boylan has undertaken to 
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retell the life of Joseph, son of Jacob, and in some ways the story is 
well told. The book is full of graphic pictures of life in the desert 
and in Eastern cities, races, contests of strength, games, and feats of 
archery. We have, 
however, a Bible 
story which lacks 
absolutely not only 
any religious ele- 
ment, but any mor- 
alizing whatever. 
There are plenty of 
contests and _bat- 
tles, but not a single 
moral or mental 
struggle. The title 
is taken from Jo- 
seph’s wooing of 
Asenath, yet Ase- 
nath is hardly men- 
tioneduntil the next 
to the last chapter, 
when Joseph sees 
her for the first 
time. The maaie 
of the book does 
not strike the key- 
note of the story, 
whose theme is the 
wholelife of Joseph. 
& Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower’s 
‘Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds,’’ from the 
press of the Mac- 
A Pe Ee millan Company, 
Se ae dees [is a valuable eOGe 
FROM “THE KISS OF GLORY” tion to the British 
Copyright, 1902, by G. W. Dillingham Company Artist Series. No 

figure in English art 
is more interesting, alike to the general reader and to the art student, 
than the first president of the English Royal Academy, and the father, 
as he has often been called, of the English school of portrait-painting. 
Mr. Gower traces in detail the career of the noted painter, from his 
student days to the closing years of his effort, and discusses succinctly 
all the more important works that emanated from his studio. The 
volume is thus little less than a treasure-house of entertainingly ex- 
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pressed information, and contains all that the general reader or even 
the art student would care to know of Sir Joshua. 

For the celebrated ‘‘Discourses,’’ which has become a sort of 
classic in art literature, the author has words of censure. Apart from 
opinions that no longer concern an age in which the general knowl- 
edge of art is infinitely wider, and in which opinion is not over- 
shadowed by the pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century, these 
discourses, he holds, tend in their advice to the perpetuation of medi- 
ocrity among painters. First comes the advocating of the idea that 
imagination is superior to nature as a source of the artist’s inspiration, 
followed by the pronouncement that industry and continual study 
make the great artist rather than genius. Such a statement is tanta- 
mount to saying that industry alone will produce the works of genius, 
whereas, as Hazlitt justly observes, industry alone can only produce 
mediocrity, and mediocrity in art is not worth the trouble of industry. 

Sir Joshua, in Mr. Gower’s opinion, was, on the contrary, a living 
example of the heights to which genius may attain when aided by 
unceasing industry. The volume is offered in specially attractive 
dress, and one of its most interesting features is a series of eighty- 
three fine reproductions of the artist’s work. 

& Another Christmas volume for little people, interesting alike in 
text and illustration, is ‘‘The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus,’’ 
by L. Frank Baum, and pictured by Mary Cowles Clark, published 
by the Bowen-Merrill Company. Singularly enough, in view of the 
thousand of Christmas books that have been issued, the life and 
adventures of Santa Claus have not been told. These Mr.-Baum 
supplies in a fictitious but apparently veracious narrative, setting forth 
the personal history of the Christmas saint, and telling how he came 
to be the beloved friend of children. The story is clever and of sus- 
tained interest, and will doubtless appeal to the little folk for whom 
it was intended. The volume is handsomely printed, and the many 
full-page color-plates with which it is illustrated are in every way a 
credit to the artist, who enters heartily into the spirit of the text, and 
who frequently radically departs from the accepted order of Santa 
Claus illustrations. 

& Otto Fuchs’s ‘‘Handbook on Linear Perspective, Shadows, and 
Reflections,’’ published by Ginn & Co., is designed to meet the 
demand for a comprehensive treatise on perspective drawing, for the 
use of students in art schools, colleges, and high and normal schools, 
and by architects, artists, and draftsmen generally. It begins with 
lucid explanations of the elementary principles; then, by means of 
carefully selected and graded problems, it develops a series of studies 
so comprehensive that the entire ground is covered, from the first 
rudiments to the requirements of the architect’s office and the artist’s 
studio. The problems given are interesting and instructive, and are 
free from the dry and wearisome theory so often characteristic of 
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handbooks. The work is not voluminous, yet at the same time it is 
fairly complete. The plates are printed on separate sheets, so that 
they may be placed side by side with the text, in order to keep the 
explanations and the drawings constantly connected. 
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‘“The Speronara,’’ by Alexander Dumas, translated by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

‘‘Denslow’s Night Before Christmas,’’ illustrated by W. W. 
Denslow. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

‘‘Alma Tadema,’’ by Helen Zimmern. The Macmillan Co. 50 
cents. 

‘‘The A B C of Photography,’’ by Fayette J. Clute @aniess 
Craft Publishing Co. 25 cents. 

‘“The Kiss of Glory,’’ by Grace Duffie Boylan. G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. $1.50. . 

“Delight the Soul of Art,’’ by Arthur Jerome @iddyss) ee 
Lippincott Company. $1.50 net. 

‘*The Art of the Vatican,’’ by Mary Knight Potter) [i Cyrage 
& Co. $2 net. . 

‘“Heroines of Poetry,’’ by Constance E. Maud. John Lane. 
$1. 50snet. 

‘“The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton,’’ by Nathaniel Stephenson. John 
Lane est. 20 net 

““A Dog Day,’’ by Walter Emanuel, pictured by Cecil Aldin. 
Ree Tiekuese: 

‘“Dream Days,’’ by Kenneth Grahame, illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish. John Lane. $2.50 net. 

“Social New York under the Georges,’’ by Esther Singleton. 
D. Appleton & Co. $5 net. 

‘“‘Francezka,’’ by Molly Elliot Seawell. The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
$1.50 net. 

““The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus,’’ by L. Frank Baum. 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. $1 net. 

‘‘A Discussion of Composition,’’ by John Vrendenburgh Van Pelt. 
The Macmillan Co. $2 net. 

“‘Lord Roberts’’ (Colored Print), by William Nicholson. R. H. 
Russell. $1. 
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THE COLORED ETCHINGS OF MISS HELEN HYDE 


It is not often that an art student of Occidental birth becomes so 
enamored of the product of the Orient as to renounce the time-honored 
centers of art edu- 
cation in Europe for 
the sake of a pro- 
longed period of 
training in Tokio; 
it is still rarer that 
such a student be- 
comes so proficient 
in a foreign art as 
to win honors from 
the natives by ex- 
celling them in their 
own work. Such is 
the unique distinc- 
tion of Miss Helen 
Hyde, whose ex- 
ceedingly clever 
colored etchings of 
Chinese and Japan- 
ese subjects have 
given her deserved 
popularity among Kano TOMONOBU 
the picture - lovers Noted Japanese Art Teacher at Work 
of this country. 

Most Occidental nations now recognize the high quality of Japanese 
art, have borrowed freely trom it, and are frank to admit the debt 
owed to these people of the Flowery Kingdom, whose art, in a sense, 
is a part of their very life. Western students, however, have, in the 
main, been content with hints and suggestions, which they have used 
with varying degrees of success. Indeed, many of the best artists of 
Japan have succumbed to Western influence, and have Europeanized 
their methods. Miss Hyde, on the other hand, has not been content 
with hints and suggestions; rather she has well-nigh renounced the 
art she learned in American and European art schools, and has suc- 
ceeded in catching the spirit and tone, and in duplicating the effects 
of the best Japanese work. 
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Miss Hyde is a daughter of California. For a time she studied 
art in Holland, and her work soon became imbued with the spirit of 
the Dutch school. Though wholly segregated from French influences, 
she by strictly independent processes acquired something of French 
technique and methods. Her Euro- 
pean studies being completed, she 
returned to California, and it was not 
long before she was captivated by the 
unique life of Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco. The people, the costumes: 
the street scenes, of this famous 
quarter appealed to her as admirable 
subjects for a peculiar form of art, 
and the success of her first efforts 
gave direction to her energies, and 
soon determined her not merely to 
depict these people of the Orient, 
but by qualifying herself in the fullest 
measure, to depict them in terms of 
the art of their own country. 

The first beginnings were exceed- 
ingly modest and experimental. She 
transformed an unused barn into a 
cozy studio, installed a press and all 
the necessary mechanical appliances, 
and began making copper-plate etch- 
ings of Chinese childrens) Taese 
oddly costumed tots proved pictur- 
esque material, and her work grew to 
be nothing less than fascinating. 

A few months of this experimental 
work, however, convinced Miss Hyde 
that she had exhausted local oppor- 
tunities, and that if she were to excel 
, in the portrayal of Oriental scenes 
ALLEY IN CHINATOWN and characters, she must equip her- 
eee pe self by an intimate acquaintance with 

the country itself and by careful and 
conscientious study in the native art schools. Accordingly, with 
Miss Josephine M. Hyde, a friend of the same name, but of different 
blood, she went to Japan, traveled extensively in the land of the 
cherry blossom, studied under the best native teachers, gained the 
confidence of the people, and after a time had no trouble in securing 
the best of models. 

The two young women proved apt pupils, and for a period of three 
years worked in characteristic Japanese fashion, and with all the 
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assiduity that is born of a well-defined ambition. It was not long 
before they were taking honors in Japanese exhibitions. Finally, 
Josephine M. Hyde took up another line of work with marked success, 
but Helen Hyde kept faithfully at her enterprise in colored etching, 
in which she has made an enviable repu- 
tation. They sought to imbibe to the 
fullest the influences of people, teachers, 
and country; they used an old temple as 
an abode, made repeated excursions from 
Tokio, their headquarters, entered inti- 
mately into the life in which they found 
themselves, and worked in true Japanese 
fashion, squatting on the floor or on a low 
table. 

Pomsticien Hyde to go from Occi- 
dental to Oriental art was an easy transi- 
tion. Early in her career she had taken 
up the work of etching on copper plates 
to be printed in colors, a process which 
acquired much vogue in Paris. Her enter- 
prise, in a sense, was to make this process 
of colored etching take the place of the 
wood blocks employed by the early Japan- 
ese artists and printers. This was not 
unattended by difficulties, since it was 
painfully laborious, requiring the finest 
nicety of adjustment as a condition of 
even rudimentary success. This was a 
matter of mechanical execution. Even 
more difficult was the acquisition of that 
harmony of colors so dear to Oriental 
taste and the incorporation in the work of 
those characteristics necessary to make the 
colored etchings instinct with the genuine 
Mifevor the people. Persistent, intelligent 
effort, however, has resulted in a signal cyitp or THE PEOPLE 
victory By Helen Hyde 

Mises de brought to her task certain © “°?YHeRt "ses ey fee Mode 
ideas and materials which she has em- 
ployed in her own way, with the result that an exhibition of her 
prints gives the impression, not so much of the revival of an old 
art, as the introduction of a new invention. Critics, perhaps, 
would not think of comparing her colored etchings with the fine 
examples of Japanese prints that have been the delight of connois- 
seurs since the treasures of the Flowery Kingdom were thrown open 
to the inspection of Western nations, but nevertheless, they are genu- 
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inely Japanese in tone, quality, and suggestion. Were it not for the 
telltale signature one would scarcely regard them as the work of a 
clever American girl who became enamored of a life foreign to her 
own, and who undertook to turn out an art product in some sense 
worthy of the masters under whom she sat as a pupil. 

To lovers of pure line the idea of putting color on an etching may 
come as arank heresy. Inthe opinion of many the thought is offens- 





A SNOWY DAY IN JAPAN 
By Helen Hyde 
Copyright, t901, by Helen Hyde 


ive, a violation of strict ideals, and the first impression is apt to be 
that all the qualities for which'a good etching is valued must neces- 
sarily be sacrificed. The fact is, that the etching part of Miss Hyde’s 
product is considerably submerged, so that the term “‘colored etch- 
ing’’ is not a little misleading. Moreover, we are to-day not over- 
nice in our loyalty to time-honored processes, and we are prone to 
think that a good, artistic result justifies any method of procedure and 
any conjunction of mediums. 

‘“Miss Hyde,’’ said a friend recently in explanation of her meth- 
ods, ‘‘uses the needle sparingly, in some instances confining herself 
to outline, and always subordinates the etching to the ultimate color- 
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printing. The etchings are made in the usual way on silky and 
absorbent Japanese paper. The same copper-plate cleaned of the ink 
is then used as a block on which to put the pigment, all the colors 
going on for the one final printing, which is done after the manner of 
monotype printing. It is seen that no two copies can come from the 
press alike, variations of painting being sure to betray themselves. 





DAY-DREAMS 
By Helen Hyde 
Copyright, tg0o1, by Helen Hyde 


““The work of putting the pigment on the copper is almost identi- 
cal with making water-color; thus the completed picture has the free- 
dom, charm, and direction of a water-color, with some added qualities. 
For instance, the outline gives it a snap and subtlety in portrayal of 
character which in pure water-color would mean much painstaking 
work, not altogether pleasing. But the chief charm is the purity and 
breadth of the flat tints, only equaled by the Japanese, who get them 
in some similar way. 

‘“This process, in the hands of a person deficient in color knowl- 
edge or color instinct, would be likely to yield all kinds of piebald 





BELATED 
By Helen Hyde 
Copyright, r901, by Helen Hyde 
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atrocities. In Miss Hyde’s case the results 
are almost uniformly agreeable. Many of 
her prints are merely pleasing, but no 
inconsiderable number would attract favor- 
able attention anywhere. They present a 
rare combination of strength and dainti- 
ness 

‘“Of late years this sort of thing has 
been tried, not always with success. Raf- 
faelli tried it and failed. Mortimer Menpes 
has been doing it with fair results, but 
makes a great ado and mystery over the 
alleged secrets of his manipulation. His 
exhibited work, however, is more in imita- 
tion of efforts in oil, and has little of the 
freshness, charm, and originality of that 
of Miss Hyde. This comparison may 
strike name worshipers as treason, but it 
is none the less true.”’ 

Early in the present year Miss Hyde 
abandoned her Buddhist temple and re- 
turned to California. The product of her 
three years’ sojourn in Japan had been 
sent to this country and had found ready 
sale. She had, however, little idea of the 
popularity of her prints, and it was an 
agreeable surprise to her on making a tour 
of the Eastern cities, where her etchings 
were handled, to receive such encourage- 
ment in the way of orders and commissions 
as practically to leave no other course open 
for her than to return to Japan to continue 
her studies and her work. Consequently, 
she set sail last October for another res- 
idence of two years among her favorite 
subjects. 

Her few months’ stay at home were 
not idle ones, since she produced several 
etchings of fine quality, among others 
““The Rainy Day’’ and “The, Bloscam 
Child.*’ Doubtless she could have con- 
tinued to work home successfully for a 
long period from memory, but she was 
not willing to jeopardize the success she 
had achieved, and she concluded that the 
wisest course for her to pursue was to 
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return to her Japanese friends, where she would live the life and 
daily be subjected to the influence and the art atmosphere of these 


peculiarly gifted 
people. 

A little incident 
will illustrate the 
Maisaom ot this 
course. One of Miss 
Hyde’s most suc- 
cessful etchings was 
‘Little Cherry Blos- 
som,’’ depicting a 
chubby, almond- 
eyed little girl, in a 
beautiful padded 
coat, with her arms 
full of branches of 
cherry blossoms. 
The edition of the 
etching sold out and 
demand was made 
for something sim- 
ilar. It happened 
that one day Miss 
roc e, ewith her 
sister, who was visit- 
ing her, were walk- 
ing through one of 
the byways in the 
interior of Japan, 
when a toddling 
maiden appeared at 
the end of the lane. 
The latter gazed at 
the young women, 
who were so differ- 
ent from her coun- 
try folk, in wonder- 
ment, and while she 





BABY SAN 
By Helen Hyde 
Copyright, r901, by Helen Hyde 


was puzzling out the strange visitors Miss Hyde made a rapid sketch 
of her. The incident happened in blossom time, and the child, after 
the Japanese fashion, had decked herself with flowers, and she was 
carrying as many blossoms as her arms would hold. When the 
demand for a new etching after ‘‘The Little Cherry Blossom’’ order 
was made, Miss Hyde simply executed in etching her hasty sketch 


of the little tot. 
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These poetic little happenings are matters of daily occurrence in 
Japan, and one must be on the spot to catch their full force and 
beauty. Miss Hyde, therefore, does well to abjure studio composi- 
tions, and to put herself where she will constantly be receiving fresh 
impulse and inspiration. 

The accompanying illustrations, used here by courtesy of Albert 
Roullier, will give to those not familiar with Miss Hyde’s work a 
fair idea of its character. Her compositions for the most part are 
extremely simple. She relies for her interest partly on the unique 
but thoroughly typical Japanese character she incorporates in her 
work, and partly on her fine handling of colors, in which she leans 
toward the softer and more harmonious tones of the early Japanese 
masters rather than toward the stronger but less pleasing coloring of 
the later Japanese product. Jucia Ee Briuiorr 
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CONDITIONS OF ART DEVELOPMENT 


Japan did not copy Greece, nor Greece Japan. They were so far 
apart they probably never heard of each other, yet long ago they 
both went to nature with loving and appreciative attention, divined 
her spirit, and applied her principles. Hence their triumph. Had 
not the brutal materialism and imperialism of Roman decadence intro- 
duced a similar political corruption into Greece, and spread a cancer 
of decay by which both states were to fall, the glorious liberty and 
beauty of Greece—which Rome coveted and robbed from her, but 
could not long appreciate or apply—would not have died. 

Japan has survived for many more Centuries, and preserved within 
her soul a marvelous vitality and subjective beauty capable of infinite 
applications, and a widespread skill, democracy, and sensibility which 
has made the modern world marvel and envy. But if the same 
Roman cancer of greed, materialism, and imperialism spreads from 
Bourbon Europe to our own legislatures, and through our commerce 
into the ports and manufactories of Japan, we will not only fall our- 
selves, but we will see Japanese beauty and productivity decline with 
it. Yet we owe to Japanese art a wonderful part of the new inspira- 
tion and industrial skill that is ready to uplift and ennoble our own 
life and manufactures. Though certain it is that this life cannot 
revive and uplift us if we accept it in a superficial, sporadic, or — 
mimetic way. 

We must go to nature, as Japan and Greece did to get their living 
principles and methods of beauty, adaptability, and design. We 
must awaken in our young and in our producers the same fine facul- 
ties of observation, appreciation, creative imagination, delicate refine- 
ment, skill, and decorative sense. 
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It is said that it is a frequent scene in Japan to witness the vil- 
lage priest go through the streets of a hamlet with his ‘‘ Buddha bell,’’ 
and call the people to lay down their toil for a quiet hour or two and 
go out ‘‘to see Buddha come down in the spring blossoms.’’ Then, 
after a reverent and joyous lesson before nature, these natural poets 
go back to their workshops and beat the world out of the field of 
skilled competition by the beauty they have comprehended, absorbed, 
and reapplied to raw materials of trade. 

A Paterson, New Jersey, silk manufacturer told me that a couple 
of Japanese once passed through that hothouse of loom-workers, and 
very quietly and modestly observed the few mechanical advantages 
our machines had, and taking these with them to Yokohama, set to 
work to put so much better color, taste, and decorative design upon 
their Japanese silks and cretonnes, that they came back and beat our 
own Paterson products right out of the market. 

We must, moreover, cultivate a public spirit and public taste, 
broadly and generously; a democracy as willing as the great Italian 
republics were, to share with all classes the public joy and beneficence 
of the arts. It will not come from a petty pride of individual specu- 
lators, in having something hid in their back parlor that they can 
pique a vulgar vanity over, or traffic upon for mercenary profit alone. 
Our parks, museums, schools, and public-spirited citizens must all 
unite to aid this general uplift and joy of municipal comradeship. 

And, most of all, it is imperative that we cultivate our new tree 
of beauty from the root upward, in the hearts, lives, and homes of the 
producers themselves. Here must come in the true Christianity, 
humanity, patriotism, and socialism we need. There is no other way 
under heaven given among men by which the real, genuine, sincere, 
or vital growth, productivity, and prosperity of a nation can be 
obtained or maintained. We must look to and believe in the open 
and susceptible soul of every wholesome child, of every honest man 
or woman. We must offer the wholesome and life-giving food of 
truly illuminative and inspiring principles, organic, natural methods, 
not the wooden nutmegs of ‘‘copy-book systems’’ of art, and mim- 
icked concepts, mannerisms, technicalities. 

The genuine love of beauty and industry must go together. It is 
a divine cherub that will not descend to us from heaven by way of 
indolence, affectation, and speculation. It is a lovely flower, waiting 
in the native soil, to spring up and grow when we have watered it 
with love, watched it with zeal, protected it with tender sympathy, 
and inspired it by joyous praise and appreciation. 

PROFESSOR JOHN WARD STIMSON. 


THE THIRD CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHIG3 ta 


One hundred and ninety photographs, chosen by the jury of selec- 
tion out of some fourteen hundred submitted by photographers from 
the United States and Canada, make up the third Chicago Salon, 
and have been hung in the 
large southwest room of the 
Art Institute.4* Botham 
number of exhibitors and 
of pictures, the third Salon 
is the largest yet held in 
Chicago. Seventy-seven 
photographers are repre- 
sented, against sixty in the 
second Salon and forty-six 
in the first. There is avery 
large representation of new 
exhibitors, fifty-one having 
shown in neither of the 
previous Chicago Salons. 
About one-third of the en- 
tries are by Chicago pho- 
tographers. 

The jury was this year 
composed of painters. Only 
two of the jury had done 
photographic work, but 
these members were chosen 
because they were painters, 
and not because they were 
photographers. The ac- 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER cepted prints were there- 
By Alice Boughton fore presumed to reflect the 

painter’s standards of pho- 
tography, so far as the conditions under which photographs are made 
seemed to permit. What the results would have been with a jury 
made up wholly or in part of photographers cannot be told, but no 
one knows so well as a photographer the limitations and the oppor- 
tunities of the photographic print, and few realize that the develop- 
ment of pictorial photography in recent years has made him a pecu- 
liarly competent critic in his chosen field. 

The level which picture-making with the camera has reached no 
longer admits of a serious doubt of the right’of the pictorial photo- 
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By Frederick K, Lawrence st 
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graph to a place among the fine arts, and it would now be trifling to 
say that there are not artists—and many clever and skillful ones— 
who have chosen the sensitive plate for expression instead of the 
canvas. The remarkably rapid progress the photographer has made 
within recent time in the application of the principles that underlie 
picture-making is 
worthy of note, and 
his rigid criticism 
of his own work not 
only does the work- 
er in his medium 
credit, which is not 
as generously im- 
puted to him as it 
should be, but re- 
sults in the best 
photographic ex- 
hibits, in an admit- 
tedly higher picto- 
rial standard, from 
the artist’s view- 
point, than is found 
in many an exhibit 
of paintings. 

The average ob- 
server of the third 
Salon will be tempt- 
ed to remark a gen- 
erally good tone in 
the- exhibit... The 
variety in treatment 
and color surprises 
and pleases the vis- SOAP-BUBBLES 
itor who has seen By Caroline Ogden 
little of the results : 
of serious work in this field. To those who have been identified with 
or have followed the advance made in pictorial photography during 
the past five years, however, it will be evident that there are few 
striking examples of that workmanship and skill to which the most 
serious and advanced workers have attained. 

Allowance must of course be made for the quickening of our 
critical attitude. The type of pictorial photograph of a former day no 
longer appeals to the artistic photographer of to-day, who is seeking 
for higher ideals and loftier conceptions, and who believes that the 
most delicate and subtle expression may be wrought out with the lens 
and the film, through the sympathy and discernment of the worker. 
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Let it be said, however, that some of the photographers whose _ pro- 
ductions hang in this Salon have achieved very creditable results, and 
that their pictures go a good way toward disarming the criticism that 
a photograph cannot be art. There is a tendency to stick to what 
may be called the 
purely photo- 
graphic, or perhaps 
to take the subjects 
as the photographer 
found them, rather 
than consider media 
and handling as a 
means of expres- 
ston. Lhe bizarre 
is generally want- 
ing, and the aim of 
most of the contrib- 
utors has evidently 
been to reach safe 
results. If space 
permitted, some 
résumé of the more 
noteworthy prints 
might be attempt- 
ed, but these words 
must be confined 
to some general ob- 
servations, and a 
category will not be 
poeluded: | The 
best work exhibited 
is in the portrait 
class, and several 
admirably handled 
pe ieccemere 10 De0 8 8. cariepRAL 
noted. There are By Alvin Langdon Coburn 
also landscapes 
which show very good evidence of artistic ability of the highest order. 
It is to be regretted that so few good genre pictures are contributed. 
There is a real paucity of serious work shown in this very tempting 
field. It is of course a very difficult field, for under the best of con- 
ditions the worker has the most serious difficulties to overcome. He has 
the problem of making abstractions from persons, and of epitomizing 
actions, movements, events, from harsh, unsympathetic, and painfully 
real properties. Success in this field can come only through the most 
patient, earnest, and sincere endeavor. If a photographic picture is 











THE BROOK 
By James H. Forsyth 





THE VASE 
By Oscar Maurer 
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intended to convey a subtle 
idea, all parts of it must be 
in keeping. One jarring 
note, when we discover it, 
may cause us to turn away 
from what would be other- 
wise a very pleasing thing. 

A word may as well be 
written here as to the repre- 
sentation of the nude in the 
photograph. The figure 
may properly be rendered 
in any medium that will 
permit of an artistic and 
impersonal interpretation, 


WILLOWS 
By Arthur W. Wilde 























STUDY 
By Virginia M, Prall 


and may just as appropri- 
ately be expressed in a pho- 
tograph as in a painting or 
in plaster, provided the 
photograph represents some 
character or emotion with 
dignity and discrimination, 
and the printing mediums 
and methods employed are 
fitting. But the use of the 
nude in pictorial represen- 
tations presupposes more 
than ordinary familiarity 
with the canons of art; and . 
what might do as a draw- 
ing or asan etching might 
not have its counterpart in 
a photograph. There have 
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been charming nudes made by photography—one or two examples 
in this exhibit give evidence of painstaking effort—but the photo- 
graphic print is not the medium for indifferent work in the nude, and 
the worker who aspires to express himself in this direction may well 
defer submitting his work 
to’ be exhibited = untiie ne 
has reached a high level in 
artistic execution. 

The Salon would have 
presented a much more 
satisfactory whole if it had 
been hung betters ihere 
is a too evident tendency 
to hurry and slight this 
very important feature of 
an exhibit. Some methodi- 
cal and symmetrical group- 
ing of classes and styles of 
pictures would have done 
much to produce an _har- 
monious effect, and en- 
hance the dignity of the 
collection. Indeed, though 
a Salon such an arrange- 
ment may be in name, that 
term implies more than a 
collection of prints gathered 
promiscuously upon four 
walls. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that future exhibi- 
tions may be hung with 
better taste and discrimina- 
tion, and that the catalogue 
numbers, instead of defa- 
cing the frames, may be at- 
FRIENDS tached to the walls instead. 
By William B. Dyer It is hoped that the 

pictures exhibited in the 
photographic Salons of the future will develop a greater tendency 
toward inventiveness and originality. What may be called the 
“‘academic’’ requirements can readily be learned by the photog- 
rapher, but those more subtle things, the imagination, the idea, 
need cultivation and development. If a photograph is worthy of 
the making, it is worthy of being done’ with all the fervor and all 
the spirit that are the vehicle of endeavor in other fields. The 
beautiful will be recognized at last, in a photograph, just as it will 
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in any other medium of art expression. The aim must therefore 
be high, and the work done with all the seriousness and sincerity 
the worker can command. 

When photography as a fine art is beginning, as at the present 
time, to command the attention and respect of the public, it is all- 
important that at our salons or exhibitions none but work of the 
highest quality should be shown. Indifferent prints are apt to give a 
wrong impression of, if not to excite a prejudice against, a form of 
artistic expression which many of us hold dear, and of which we 
entertain high hopes. a WIGLARD,: 





THE ELYSIAN FIELDS—DECORATIVE DESIGNS 
By Hermann Richir 
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& The courage of conviction which for some thirteen or fourteen 
years has been persistently associated with the efforts both of the 
members and those to whom they have given encouragement has 
given considerable vitality to the interest felt in the exhibitions of the 
New English Art Club. We have here to do with direct impressions, 
with the individual solving of problems, with a freedom from limita- 
tions which, though at times they may even give rise to unintentional 
humor, should nevertheless obtain the respect due to a human docu- | 
ment that is at any rate not a forgery. The drawings and studies 
with which the earlier numbers of the catalogue have to do are an 
exquisite group, amongst which are the lovely, rippling, light-lit water 
in “‘Evening Glow,’’ by Moffat Lindner; ‘‘Tarbert Loch Fyne,’’ by 
Pee we vlaccoll; “Mount Pilate, from Lucerne ——a7 delicious bit 7ot 
mountain forms glimmering through an opalescent mist—by H. B. 
Brabazon; the flower studies, by Francis EK. James; and a very clever 
note of stormy atmosphere in ‘‘A Moorland,’’ by P. Wilson Steer, 
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THE FOUR ELEMENTS—EARTH AND AIR 
By L. Bompard 


whose larger ‘‘Valley of the Severn’’ is a fine stretch of country with 
a magnificent cloud effect. One of the most beautiful landscapes 
here is ‘‘Richmond Castle, Yorkshire,’’ by W. W. Russell; it is very 
finely composed, with admirable light and shadow. Charles Conder 
has several seashore studies, of which ‘‘Under the Cliff’’ is the most 
pleasing; interesting, too, is his rendering of a subject which would 
have been after Corot’s heart in “River Scene on thes iopty rue 
Signorina Estelle Dolores Cerutti’’ of A. E. John is a vigorous per- 
formance, a little unsympathetic, perhaps, but full of life. Albert D. 
Rothenstein’s seamstress in the “‘Song of the Shirt’’ is poverty- 
stricken and miserable enough in herself, but her well-to-do though 
limited surroundings seem to indicate the possession of three acres 
and a cow rather than the room where Hood's poor heroine ‘‘plied her 
needle and thread.’’ The ‘‘Summer-time’’ of Mark Fisher, with the 
boys bathing amidst the flickering sunlight falling through trees, is 
altogether pleasant. There is atmosphere in Henry Tonks’s ‘‘The 
Return from the Ball,’’ but the woman’s pose is awkward and dis- 
agreeable; she seems to have fallen asleep, and yet the younger girls 
are listening. Quite admirable is ‘‘Motherhood,’’ by W. G. von 
Glehn, who has dealt with a somewhat difficult subject not only with 
excellent technique, but with dignity and tenderness. 

& A curious exhibition was lately opened in Paris, consisting of a 
collection of artistic sign-boards. The purpose is to induce the mer- 
chants to use more attractive signs, and to persuade artists of ability 
to take up this branch of work. Among the contributors are such 
well-known men as Detaille, GérO6me, Mucha, Willette, and the 
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sculptor Derré. The need of such a movement cannot be doubted, 
and it is to be hoped that a similar step will be taken in America. 

& American artists may be glad to know something about the regu- 
lations in connection with the fifth International Art Exhibition of the 
City of Venice, which will be open from the 22d of next April until 
the end of October. The organization is in the hands of a general 
managing committee, aided by special commissioners appointed by 
the municipality. The object of the exhibition is to collect ‘‘the 
choicest contemporary artistic productions,’’ works of ‘‘every school 
and of every technique’’ being eligible; but care will be taken to 
exclude “‘every form of vulgarity.’’ Some among the best Italian 
and foreign artists will personally be invited to co-operate; the works 
of other artists will be subject to the verdict of the jury. ‘‘Out of a 
natural feeling of reserve, no invitation will be issued to Venetian 
artists or to those of the Venetian provinces or to Italians residing in 
Venice.’’ The sale of pictures will be officially recognized, a com- 
mission of ten per cent being charged for the facilities given. The 
municipality has allotted a sum equal to four thousand pounds for 
the purchase of some of the pictures, which will be placed in the 
International Gallery of Modern Art at Venice. Several large gold 
medals are offered for ‘‘works of really superior merit,’’ but only new 
works—not such as have.been previously shown in any Italian or 
foreign exhibition—are eligible for competition. 

#& Dr. Gillet, a noted French collector, has presented to the Louvre 
sixteen of the finest known miniatures of the eighteenth century, four 
by Vestier and twelve by Dumont. They represent a lifetime of 
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THE FOUR ELEMENTS—WATER AND FIRE 
By L. Bompard 
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hard work in getting them together, and a fortune in money. Among 
the most important are portraits of Marie Antoinette, the Princess de 
Lamballe, the Count de Provence, one of Dumont himself, and of one 
of his sons, Aristide Dumont, who became a member of the Institute 
and secretary of the tcole des Beaux Arts. At the same time Dr. 
Gillet has given to the Louvre a number of documents relative to the 
artist Dumont and to miniature-painting in the eighteenth century. 
& The foundation-stone of a building to commemorate the work of 
John Ruskin has been laid by Lord Avebury at Bournville, near 
Birmingham. The scheme originated with the Ruskin Society of 
Birmingham, but it has the support of a number of societies and men 
and women throughout England. The intention is to provide a vil- 
lage library, art gallery, and museum for the diffusion of the ideals 
that Ruskin preached. The establishment of classes tending to pro- 
mote the study of nature and to encourage the revival of handicrafts 
is another branch of the scheme. A site two anda half acres in 
extent has been provided. 

& The collection of one hundred and fourteen paintings bequeathed 
to the corporation of the city of London by Charles Gassiot was 
formally opened by the lord mayor recently with civic oratory and 
music by a large band. The more interesting function was a private 
view a few hours earlier, when an old woman was wheeled around the 
Guildhall Art Gallery in an invalid’s chair, with A. G. Temple asa 
special conductor to explain the grouping of the pictures. This was 
the widow of the successful merchant who had enriched the ancient 
city with this noble bequest. The collection mainly represents 
Victorian art, and is so large and representative that the city corpo- 
ration may now be compelled to build a new art gallery. 

& The story comes from Berlin that a series of panels representing 
the Apostles, painted on wood, by Albrecht Direr, and stolen long ago 
from the Pinakothek in Munich, has been found through a lawsuit. 
Some years ago a peasant woman near Courtrai came into possession 
of an old picture divided into six panels and stowed it in her barn. 
Last year she sold a lot of odds and ends for a few coppers to the son 
of the local coach-painter, and the old board among them. To her 
surprise and disgust she learned that he had sold this one piece for 
more than ten dollars. So she ‘‘went and had the law of him’’ for 
buying a treasure of her without letting her know its value. The 
court called for experts, who decided that the old board was a genuine 
masterpiece of the Nuremberg genius, and the picture was traced to 
the Munich National Museum. 

& There is much opposition in Belgian artistic circles to the proposed 
sale of the famous Rubens in the Church of St. Martin, at Alost, to 
an American collector. Some time since it was stated that, in order . 
to raise the necessary funds to complete the church, which has long 
been in an unfinished state, the board of vestrymen intended to dis- 
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pose of the painting for three hundred thousand dollars. It now 
seems that this sum has been offered for the picture by an American 
millionaire whose name has not been given. A petition signed by the 
leading artists in the country has been sent to the government, urging 
that the celebrated masterpiece be bought by the minister of fine arts 
for the Brussels Museum. In this manner, say the petitioners, the 
painting would be retained in the country, while the municipality of 
Alost would obtain the funds requisite for finishing the church of St. 
Martin. The painting has been the property of the town of Alost 
since 1789, and is well known to foreign visitors in Belgium. 

* A great deal of interest has been created in English art circles by 
the announcement from Berlin that Emperor William recently gave 
an audience to Herr Gehrke, the well-known artist, and discussed with 
him the question whether it would not be possible to revive the manu- 
facture of pure majolica ware. The kaiser’s interest in painting and 
sculpture is a matter of common knowledge, but in the opinion of 
many English art lovers, he has never done anything more admirable 
as a patron of art than his effort to secure a renaissance of what was 
one of the most beautiful of all the art crafts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. German artists and potters are as anxious as the 
emperor to make the attempt to revive the manufacture of majolica a 
success, and taking into account the fact that German eminence in 
manufacture is to a great extent due to the Germans’ ability to dis- 
cover chemical secrets, the plan has an excellent chance of success. 
& Artist Bechard, a pupil and friend of Cabanel, is said to have dis- 
covered a method by which he can reproduce any subject by photog- 
raphy on painters’ canvas, reducing to the minimum the art of painting 
reproductions. No one has been able to do it hitherto, because the 
canvas is coated with white lead and fatty substances. By using a 
photo of the picture on canvas the necessity of spending months in 
work on the original outline is obviated, as the shading is faithfully 
reproduced with the outline by the camera, and only the colors have 
to be filled in. The reproduction of a painting like, for example, 
“‘Le Poéte,’’ in the Luxembourg, could not be finished in less than 
four weeks by an artist of average talent. But by photographing the 
picture on canvas and afterward painting in the colors, the whole can 
be completed in eight days, and it is claimed, in equally good style. 
& The French art expert, M. Salomon Reinach, has discovered a 
number of drawings dated 1576, from which it appears that the Venus 
de Medici has been much more radically restored than was commonly 
supposed. These drawings, of which the authenticity is said to be 
undoubted, show that when they were made the famous Venus had 
neither arms nor legs. The head was also ina much more mutilated 
state than now. The signature engraved on the base seems also to 
be an addition made at some date later than the end of the sixteenth 
century. These discoveries, which are presented by M. Reinach in 
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a series of papers addressed to the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, have 
aroused wide discussion among leaders in the art world of France. 
a Charles J. Roussel, who died recently at Pietrasanta, in Italy, near 


PLASTIC PANEL 
By D. Trentacoste 


opened, and none of them at 





the famous Carrara marble quar- 
ries, was a sculptor of international 
reputation. He was born in Bel- 
gium some sixty-one years ago, 
and in his early youth worked on 
a farm. Althougha penniless lad, 
he succeeded in getting some edu- 
cation and then devoted himself to 
sculpture. He traveled in Europe 
while still a boy, in search of the 
works of the masters, and later 
had conferred on him by King 
Leopold II. a medal in recognition 
of the honor he had brought on 
his country in the world of art. 
Thirty years ago he became the 
largest importer of marble in 
America. His principal studio, 
however, was in Paris, where he 
was well known in artistic circles 
and highly esteemed. In January 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
was to have been placed on his 
breast. 

* To the novelty of American 
girls receiving medals from the 
French Salon it seems that we are 
hardly as accustomed as we are to 
their winning favor at foreign 
courts. Of the former, however, 
Miss Mary I. Green, of Brooklyn, 
New York, has recently furnished 
us a notable and pleasing example 
of receiving from the Salon the 
second medal of honor, in recog- 
nition of the excellence of her 
painting shown at the late exhi- 
bition. There are but five other 
American artists who have won 
this honor since the Salon has been 


the time has been so young as Miss 


Green, for she has barely touched her twenty-fourth year. Mme. 
Bouguereau was the first American woman to be so honored, but it 
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was, perhaps, a not unimportant factor that her husband, the great 
Bouguereau, was president of the Salon. Influence in Paris counts. 
&® The late James Tissot bequeathed to the Louvre the set of four 
pictures illustrating the story of 
the Prodigal Son, which he sent to 
the Salon of 1883. This series has 
been engraved by the artist. 

et The death is announced of the 
historical painter, Karl Otto, in his 
seventy-second year. He was a 
pupil of Piloty, and his works are 
to be seen in the various galleries 
of Germany. 

meotanisias Lami, a French 
sculptor with a special liking for 
research, began about four years 
ago an attempt to revive the 
ancient art of sculpture in wax. 
For months he studied the pro- 
cesses of doll-makers and other 
artisans into whose hands this 
ancient art had been permitted to 
fall. Many of the tricks of their 
trade he found quite useless for 
any serious artistic purpose, but 
he learned something from them, 
discovered more for himself, and 
not long ago exhibited a collec- 
tion of twenty-six works—por- 
traits and imaginative subjects— 
whose artistic merit was gener- 
ally conceded and admired. 
Others have taken up this old art 
and are obtaining in it most sat- 
isfactory results. There is Leon 
Delagrange, for example, whose 
dancing girls and similar figurines, 
judged from the photographs re- 
cently published, add to beauty of ; 
color and form much of that TEMPE 

lightness, grace, and spirit ad- By G. de Ribaucourt 

mired in such classic works as 

John of Bologna’s famous ‘‘Flying Mercury.’’ In the light of such 
work as Lami's and Delagrange’s, the terms ‘‘wax doll’’ and “‘wax 
figure’’ as synonyms for banality and inanity evidently have become 
inappropriate, for they have shown that wax is a material wherein 
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beautiful and serious artistic expression may be achieved perma- 
nently. 

#* The sleepy old town of Ghent has a new museum in one of the 
parks containing a semicircular court for sculpture and five large 
galleries, together with twenty-one smaller rows for pictures and other 
art works. It has been opened with a collection of modern Belgian 
pieces, together with some well-chosen foreign work, plenty of space 
in the galleries being allowed the exhibits instead of their being 
crowded in the usual way. Among the exhibitors are Constantine 
Meunier, the sculptor of peasants, miners, and railway hands; Khnoff, 
the painter of symbolism; Claus and Buysse, the realists and plein- 
airists; Delmaunois, a poetic dreamer; Melsen, a grim realist in the 
painting of peasants. Among the Americans are Pennell, Muhrman, 
Humphreys-Johnson, MacEwen, and Melchers; the ‘‘Glasgow 
School’’ sends Lavery, Paterson, and Whitelaw Hamilton. Walton, 
Sauter, Nicholson, and Strang, C. H. Shannon, Watts, and Tuke, 
represent London. Holland sends pictures by Mesdag and de Boch; 
France, work by Raffaelli, Aman-Jean, Cottet, Simon, and Menard. 
The building will be used hereafter for the permanent objects of a 
municipal museum, and is really a handsome museum that can be 
enlarged when necessary. 





LE PRINTEMPS 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 
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STUDY FOR LAUNCHING A LIFE-BOAT 
By Winslow Homer 


SOME CRAYON STUDIES BY WINSLOW HOMER 


A peculiar interest attaches to an artist’s studies or preliminary 
drawings. They are the documents out of which finished works are 
fashioned, and they have for the most part as much individuality as 
the completed pictures. Not infrequently they have a life and a spirit 
which one fails to see in the elaborate compositions in which they 
ultimately appear. Some of these studies are mere notes, a pictorial 
shorthand record of scenes witnessed or impressions caught; others 
are the witness of careful preparation and prolonged study. But what- 
ever be their origin or significance, they are in a very real sense 
paintings in the rough, since they register for future use the observa- 
tions, the thoughts, the dreams, of the artist. 

Winslow Homer is one of the great men in American art; many 
competent judges would class him with the three or four masters of 
painting this country has produced. The six crayon studies, there- 
fore, which I am privileged to use in BrRusH anpD PENcIL—selected 
from a series of thirty or more made some years ago on the coast of 
Cornwall and never before published—will be prized by the readers 
as a witness of the man and his methods. Those familiar with the 
finished work of Homer will recognize in these studies the directness, 
the rugged simplicity, the unique selection of subjects, the wonderful 
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power, that have made his paintings notable in exhibitions from the 
outset of his career. An appreciative article on his art was published 
a number of months ago in BRusH AND PENCIL, and from this I may 
be permitted to quote a few words of characterization which apply as 
directly to the drawings herewith reproduced as to the canvases then 
considered. 

‘“Homer is great,’’ the writer says, ‘“because he has been loyal to 
himself—to his perceptions and convictions; because he has been 
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FIGURE STUDY 
By Winslow Homer 


loyal to the country that nurtured him; because he has been brave 
enough to renounce academic art, foreign influences, false idols, and 
with a deaf ear to the dictates of tastes and fashions, to go direct to 
nature for his inspiration and to interpret nature according to his 
light. Like the poet Whitman, between whom and himself there is 
a certain bond of sympathy and unity, Homer ‘accepts reality and 
dares not question it’; and again like Whitman, his art stands iso- 
lated, unique, alone. 

‘“There is something rugged, austere, even Titanic, in almost every- 
thing Homer has done. The sensuous charm of mere placid beauty 
has never appealed tohim as amotive. He is pre-eminently a painter 
of the sea, yet the unruffled water-mirrors, reflecting clouds and tinted 
sails, which gladdened the heart of a Clays, never impelled him to 
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transcribe their prettiness. His sea is the watery waste as the expres- 
sion of tremendous force, mystery, peril. He is the painter of land- 
scapes, but his landscapes are redolent of the primeval forests of 
the New World, its bleak hills, its crags; they are not delightful, 
picturesque nooks and corners that suggest picnic parties and tryst- 
ing-places. He isa painter of men and women, but his characters are 
not drawing-room loiterers or social favorites. They are pioneers, 
fishermen, seafaring folk, representatives of the humbler walks of 
life in a genuine democracy—in a word, common people of interest. 





STUDY OF CHILDREN 
By Winslow Homer 


‘‘There is not in a single picture Homer ever painted the slightest 
trace of mere decorative beauty, either in composition or coloring. 
On the contrary his canvases are often frankly ugly, austere, even to 
the disagreeable. His technique is strictly his own, and in no sense 
savors of the schools. Often his drawing is faulty and his flesh tints 
are not true, yet when we have said this we must also say that every- 
thing he has painted is vz¢a/ art. His art has been called the language 
of prose, but it is the prose that is more forceful than that which is 
tricked out with rhyme or measured into feet. It is not the record 
of a man who sees pleasantly and expresses what he sees artistically; 
it is the record of strong, artistic feeling.’’ 

I have quoted these words at length, partly because they give ina 
nutshell the essential character of Homer’s art, and partly because 
they adequately describe the whole series of studies from hich the 
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six here presented are selected. Homer for many years has been a 
recluse on the rock-bound coast of Scarboro, Maine, where he has 
withdrawn himself from the amenities and conventionalities of social 
life, consorted with the simple folk of the district, and’ communed 
with the mysteries and powers of nature. When he visited England 
he found the coast of Cornwall a congenial spot, and its inhabitants 
people after his own heart. The ocean has supplied Homer with the 
motives for his best work, and it is a mere matter of speculation 
how far his sojourn on the Cornwall coast fixed in him his love of the 
sea and determined him in the selection of those themes with which 





STUDY OF FISHERFOLK 
By Winslow Homer 


his name is intimately connected, and which, among American paint- 
ers, he in a certain sense has pre-empted. 

Certainly the studies referred to were all preliminary work. None 
of them have been elaborated on canvas and none of them likely ever 
will be. Yet there are notes in every one that we may find recurring 
time and again in his famous canvases. When these drawings were 
made it is to be doubted if their subsequent use entered into consider- 
ation. There is no royal road to fame in art any more than in other 
enterprises—it is a matter of study, practice, work; and no one has 
had a fuller realization of this than Homer. 

It is by studies such as these that Homer acquired his superb 
mastery in the depiction of the sea with its mystery and terror, and 
in the portrayal of the simple, heroic people who tempt its dangers. 
They are offered here, not as examples of his art, but of the material 
that enters into his art. WALTER W. COLE. 
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IMPRESSIONISM: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’S 
DISeINGIIVYE CONTRIBUTION TO ART* 


Impressionism is the special art, or perhaps one had better say 
the most distinctive contribution to art, of the nineteenth century. 
And yet, despite the fact that the doctrine and practice of the school 
have been made the 
theme for extensive 
discussion, it is safe 
enough to affirm 
that no school of 
painting to-day is 
less understood. 

Thanks perhaps 
to the extremists or 
to the less skillful 
exemplars of /plezn 
ay painting, impres- 
sionism is too often 
regarded as an ex- 
pression for that 
which is unusual, 
odd, eccentric—the 
personal vagary or 
license of certain 
artists in matters of 
technique. Really, 


in the hands of its 
most clever e€xpo- LE CASSINE DES NYMPHEAS 
By Claude Monet 





nents, impression- 
ism is the apogee of realism. It is not the hobby or whimsicality of 
a few technicians, but the outcome of strenuous effort directed in 
strictly scientific channels. 

The cult, if cult one may call it, has comparatively few good repre- 
sentatives—Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, Caillebotte, Hassam, 
and a few others—but the influence of these men has pervaded the 
realistic painting of the day, and has made itself felt as a power 
where one would, perhaps, little suspect its presence. Asa move- 
ment, therefore, impressionism is interesting and important alike to 
art student and art lover, and one may here profitably summarize its 


* Illustrations of the work of Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, and Renoir used here by 
courtesy of Durand-Ruel. 
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advocates’ aims and ambitions, following closely the careful analyses 
of D. S. MacColl and W. C. Brownell, often using their exact words. 


PECHEUSE 
By P. A. Renoir 





First a word of general review. 
Aerial mystery, the crepuscular 
spirit, as it has been called, which 
had no place in early art—it being 
thought unfriendly to clear majesty 
of form—underlies the advances 
made by the impressionists. Eng- 
land and France during the last 
century lent the complicity of mood 
that these particular advances de- 
manded. It was in landscape natu- 
rally that the greatest progress was 
made, but portraits, human scenes, 
and even monumental decorations 
took new life when subjected to a 
new influence. Nature was added 
to man (to reverse Bacon’s phrase) 
in a new proportion; legend itself 
paid the debt and took in its aerial 
tissue a fresh color to the mind. 

No century, it should be noted, 
has seen a relation so fitful between 
imagination and the instrument em- 
ployed by the artist. In none has 
art been so free; that is, so private, 
so little a thing of command or even 
wide consent. The absence of a 
religion, of an architecture, of a 
court or a castemas patrons, of 
a common language, audience, and 
intention, left individual inspiration 
to its own fires, languors, and eccen- 
tricities. A picture was thus an 
expression of an artist’s uncommis- 
sioned mood. 

The illustration of contemporary 
appearances and events that under 
other circumstances would naturally 
have been demanded from painters 
was increasingly diverted to photog- 
raphy. In the competition of fancies 
and systems of design among artists 
it was hard indeed for the strong 
imaginations not working in land- 
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scape to be sure of themselves, and to build up, against indifference 
or distaste, an unattached solitary monument. A Delacroix, a 


Stevens, a Rodin, a Rossetti, meant 
an extraordinary triumph of single 
force against inertia and the dis- 
couraging presence of all the past. 
So, too, with Manet, Monet, and 
their line of succession. 

The landscape - painters even 
producing the new contemporary 
art quickly outran the comprehen- 
sion of the public, as their effort 
became more specialized to an in- 
dividual choice of beauty or moody 
concentration. No man hired them, 
even the exhibitions were fre- 
quently hostile, and it was with 
difficulty that Constable, Corot, 
Rousseau, Millet, earned their 
wages. There was a danger here 
that the poet should become a 
soliloquist or a crank—I am using 
here, as I shall frequently use 
throughout this article, MacColl’s 
words. 

Exhibitions themselves, neces- 
sary as markets for unattached 
artists, stamp the century with a 
peculiarly gross way of taking art. 
People indulged in the picture- 
pleasure by indiscriminate debauch, 
in the annual salon or academy, 
or the international bazaar; and 
pictures were painted with the ex- 
hibition in view. Denon, Napo- 
leon’s director of museums, by his 
institution of prizes, gave an im- 
pulse to the production of huge 
historical machines, with no par- 
ticular destination. As the century 
went on its original men were more 
and more excluded from or mal- 
treated in the exhibitions, or they 
shunned them in disgust. 

In a word, the times were ripe 
for the strong, the original men of 





MARCHANDE D‘'ORANGES 
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the century to rebel against the existing régime, and in the face of 
discouragements, even ridicule, to produce something new. And 
what, exactly, was the special and final addition made to the instru- 
ment of painting in the nineteenth century? It may be expressed by 
saying that painting accepted at last the full contents of actual vision 
as material; that is, all that is given in the colored camera-reflection 
of the real world. 

This sounds technical. It means simply this, that the new men, 
the advocates of reform, recognized that the older realists in painting 
were false to fact in their treatment of light, and while recognizing 
that bright, glorious, luminous sunlight is unpaintable, they under- 
took by a peculiar selection of a palette, and by a peculiar manipula- 
tion of pigments, to give the impression of the actual, as we see it in 
the world of daily experience. In the matter of light and shade the 
old realists merely painted ve/atve values in a more or less arbitrarily 
determined scale; Manet, who led the way to the so-called impres- 
sionistic school by his discoveries and his practices, painted adsolute 
values, but in a wisely limited gamut; while Monet, who is recognized 
as the leader of the impressionists, paints absolute values in a very 
wide range, plus sunlight, as nearly as he can get it. 

Thus the efforts of the new men were directed toward making 
pictures, not approximate resemblances of scenes, but actual scenes; 
that is, canvases luminous with real light and marked by gradations 
of shadow of the same value as we see in the world about us. This 
was a radical step, and potentially one of greatest importance to 
the art of painting, since it was a step from arbitrarily determined 
conventions to an actuality never before attained. 

As a matter of fact, every artist chooses his colors and selects the 
elements of his picture for special definition according to his needs. 
He uses his sight for a particular purpose, and makes an abstract in 
shorthand of what he sees. MacColl likens an artist to a business 
man hurrying to catch a train. A thousand things fall upon the busi- 
ness man’s eye, but of these he makes special note only of a few 
buildings, a few signs, a few turning-points, a few guide-posts, so to 
speak. From time immemorial the vision of the artist has drawn as 
sparingly for the purposes of his art on all that is offered it as the 
vision of the business man referred to draws on the multitude of 
objects presented to it ona trip to the station. But manifestly the 
more perfect an artist’s vision is, or the more alert the artist is to 
what is brought before his attention, and the more generously he uses 
the material offered him, the wider is the scope of the new beauties 
that he can transfer to his canvas. 

The painter's image farthest removed from natural completeness 
is the illuminator’s—one of outlines filled in with a flat tint. Shadow 
and light are added to these in a few markings to explain form. Tints 
are likewise added, it is true, but tone is ignored. It would be an 
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interesting study to trace the compromises between this system and 
on the one hand the decorative sense of certain painters, leading them 
to omit one note to multiply the hues of another, and on the other 
hand the influence of naturalistic study in portrait and landscape, 
leading to a closer matching of tints in flesh and atmospheric distance. 

Suffice it here to say that at the summit of Italian art, when the 
sculpturesque modeling, the architectural perspective and foreshorten- 
ing, the aerial distance of the Florentines and Umbrians, had been 
taken into painting, the Venetians still maintained in principle for 
their great foreground compositions the system of a half-tone of local 
color for the great body of an object, with an admixture of white for 
the lights and of a warm dark in the shadows. In Veronese this sys- 
tem is applied with magnificent breadth; the spaces of half-tone are 
kept large and full of color, the shadows are never black, and the 
lights are never so bright that the prevailing local color or color of 
the thing in diffused light is felt throughout. Rubens read the shad- 
ows browner, dodged the strong blues, screwed up the light and the 
half-tone, and did not mind if a brown-shadowed foreground broke off 
rather sharply from the high aerial blue he substituted for the deeper 
Venetian tone. Blue was the difficult point for the graver naturalists. 
Velasquez used it sparingly, and in reduced gray shades. Rem- 
brandt, broadening his shadows, ruled out blue, and wrought in degrees 
of a warm monochrome, with local reds and yellows. 

In the landscape-painting of the seventeenth century the disap- 
pearance of the polychrome tableau from the foreground left the artist 
free to pursue a more natural logic of color, to bring the scene under 
a unity of lighting, to vary the key of light from cool to warm. 
Aerial gradations of tone became more delicate, and misty envelope 
and obscurity, with the sentiments that belong to them, gained a 
greater place in the art. But these excursions into natural effect 
remained relative to a gray or brown foundation. 

No painter inquired into the color of shadows as persistently as 
he inquired into color of half-tones and lights, or grasped the prin- 
ciple of the action of light so completely as to conceive of a blue key 
or envelope for a scene instead of a brown. Vermeer comes nearest 
to such a conception at this point, as Piero della Francesca and 
Perugino at an earlier day. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century the studies of English 
landscape-painters in natural lighting were accompanied by the 
researches of science into the laws of light. First Turner and then 
Delacroix, the typical English and French painters of that time, who 
had developed their art on traditional lines, received the full force of 
the new impulse; and the conceptions that so profoundly modified 
their art have made, modified, or wrecked the work of most of their 
successors up to the final impotent assault upon the highest pitches 
of light made by the Pointillists. 
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Turner, it is interesting to note, was a student of books on light 
and color, and Delacroix is said to have discovered for himself the 
laws of simultaneous contrast of colors published by Chevreul in 1838. 
Two painters in the school of landscape succeeding Delacroix and 





PAYSAGE AUX ENVIRONS DE MORET 
By Alfred Sisley 


Corot, namely, Claude Monet and Camille Pissarro, received from 
Turner in 1870 the impulsion and the clue to the rendering of high 
and vivid landscape illumination. It is with these men that the word 
‘‘impressionist’’ acquired its peculiar significance as an art term. 
This new vision that had been growing up among the landscape- 
painters simplifies as well as complicates the old. For purposes of 
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analysis it sees the world as a mosaic of patches of color, such and 
such a hue of such and such a tone of such and such a shape. The 
old vision had beaten out three separate acts—the determination of 





A VILLAGE STREET 
By Childe Hassam 


the edges and limits of things, the shading and modeling of the 
spaces in between with black and white, and the tinting of these 
spaces with their local color. The new analysis looked first for color, 
and for a different color in each patch of shade or light. The old 
painting followed the old vision by its three processes of drawing the 
contours, modeling the chiaroscuro in dead color, and finally coloring 
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this black-and-white preparation. The new analysis left the contours 
to be determined by the junction, more or less fused, of the color 
patches, instead of rigidly defining them as they are known to be 
defined when seen near at hand or felt. 

Painting thus tended to follow this new vision by substituting one 
process for three—the painter, viewing his scene, matched the hue 
and tone at once of each patch and made a patch on the canvas of 
the corresponding shape, ceasing to think in lines except as the 
boundaries by which these patches limit one another. 

Monet is commonly regarded as the great apostle of impressionism, 
but it was Manet who paved the way for its theories and practices. 
He was one of the most noteworthy painters of his country and of 
his age, coming upon the field unheralded, and undertaking what no 
one else thought of undertaking—the immense project, as W. C. 
Brownell puts it, of breaking, not relatively but absolutely, with the 
conventional. Looking for the first time at one of his pictures, one 
says that customary notions, ordinary brushes, traditional processes, 
of even the highest authenticity, have been thrown to the winds. 

Hence, indeed, the 
: scandal which he 
caused in art circles 
from the first, and 
which went on in- 
créasing untid, 
owing tothe accept- 
ance, with modifi- 
cations, of his point 
of view by the most 
virile and vigorous 
painters of the day, 
he became in asense 
the head of. the 
corner. 

Manet’s great 
distinction is to 
have discovered 
that the sense of 
reality is achieved 
withathousand-fold 
greater intensity by 
getting as near as 
possibleto the actual 
rather than resting 
content with the 
A BRITTANY COTTAGE relative value of 
By Childe Hassam every detail, as in 
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the case of the earlier 
painters. Every one 
who has painted since 
Manet has either fol- 
lowed him in this 
effort, or hasappeared 
jejune. The old mas- 
ters are still admi- 
rable, though they 
only observed a cor- 
respondence to the 
actual scale of natural 
values and were not 
concerned with imita- 
tion of it. But now- 
adays, the one thing 
that is insisted on as 
a starting-point and 
basis, at the very least, 
is the sense of reality. 

From Manet, who 
sought to impart the 
sense of reality to his 
paintings by insist- 
ence upon getting as 
near as possible to 
the individual values 
of objects as they are 

‘ MARCHANDE D’ORANGES 
scenein- nature, to By PeA. Renoit 
Monet, who succeed- 
ed in popularizing impressionism, was a long step, but a natural 
one. Monet first came under the influence of Boudin, and later, 
with his friend Pissarro, under that of Turner in London, in 1870. 
He was impressed with the English artist’s painting of snow, with 
his discrimination of color in lights and shadows, and with the 
daring of his flame-colored sunrises and sunsets. As Manet discov- 
ered that the sense of actuality was acquired by painting things as 
nearly as possible in the true values in which we commonly see them 
about us, so Monet discovered that light is the most important factor 
in the painting of out of doors. 

He, as Mr. Brownell says, pushed up the key of landscape-paint- 
ing to its highest power. He attacked the fascinating, but of course 
demonstrably unsolvable, problem of painting sunlight, not illusively 
as Fortuny had done, by relying on contrasts of light and dark cor- 
respondent in scale, but positively and realistically. He realized as 
nearly as possible the effect of sunlight; that is to say, he did as well as 
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and no better in this respect than Fortuny had done, but he created a 
much greater illusion of a sunlight landscape than any one had ever 
done before him, by painting those parts of his picture not in sunlight 
with the exact truth that in painting objects in shadow the palette can 
compass. 

Mr. Brownell gives an apt illustration in explanation of Monet’s 
practice. Take a landscape, he says, with a cloudy sky, which means 





LANDSCAPE 
By Alfred Sisley 


diffused light in the old sense of the term, and observe the effect 
upon it of a sudden burst of sunlight. What is the effect where con- 
siderable portions of the scene are suddenly thrown into marked 
shadow, as well as others illuminated with intense light? Is the 
absolute value of the parts in shadow lowered or raised? Raised, of 
course, by reflected light. Formerly to get the contrast between 
sunlight and shadow in proper scale the painter would have painted 
the shadows darker than they were before the sun appeared. Rela- 
tively they are darker, since their value, though heightened, is raised 
infinitely less than the parts in sunlight. Absolutely, their value is 
raised considerably. If, therefore, they are painted lighter than they 
were before the sun appeared, they in themselves seem truer. The 
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part of Monet’s picture that is in shadow is measurably true, far truer 
than it would have been if painted under the old theory of correspond- 
ence, and had been unnaturally darkened to express the relation of 
contrast between shadow and sunlight. 

Scale has been lost. What has been gained? Simply truth of 
impressionistic effect. Why? Because we know and judge and 
appreciate and feel the measure of truth with which objects in shadow 





LE DEJEONER SUR L’HERBE ; 
By Claude Monet 


are represented; we are insensibly more familiar with them in nature 
than with objects directly sun-illuminated, the values as well as the 
definition of which are far vaguer to us on account of their blending 
and infinite heightening by a luminosity absolutely overpowering. In 
a word, in sunlit landscapes objects in shadow are what we customa- 
rily and unconsciously see and note and know, and the illusion is 
greater if the relation between them and the object in sunlight, whose 
value habitually we do not note, be neglected or falsified. 

Thus in Monet’s work each part, sunlight and shadow, is truer 
than ever before was painted, and he thus succeeds in giving an 
impression of actuality much greater than his predecessors had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring. Monet is so settled in his own way, so superbly 
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successful within his own limits, that Mr. Brownell thinks it is time 
wasted to quarrel with the convention-steeped Philistine, who refuses to 





SOLEIL D’AUTOMNE, MATIN 
By Alfred Sisley 


comprehend even his point of view, who judges the pictures he sees by 
the pictures he has seen. Monet has not only discovered a new way 
of looking at nature, but he has justified it in a thousand particulars. 
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Concentrated as his attention has been upon the effects of light 
and atmosphere, he has reproduced an infinity of nature’s moods that 
are charming in proportion to their transitoriness, and whose fleeting 
beauties he has caught and permanently fixed. Rousseau made the 
most careful studies and then combined them in his studio. Courbet 
made his sketch 
more or less perfect 
face to face with his 
subject, and elab- 
orated it afterward 
away from it. Corot 
painted his picture 
from nature, but put 
the Corot into it in 
his studio. Mo- 
net’s practice is in 
comparison dras- 
tically thorough. 
After thirty min- 
utes, he says, the 
light changes; he 
must stop and re- 
turn the next day 
at the same hour. 
The result is im- 
mensely real, and 
in Monet’s hands 
immensely varied. 
One may say as 
much, having re- 
gard to their dif- 
ferent degrees of 





success, of Pissar- JEUNE FILLE AU PANIER 
ro, who influenced By P. A. Renoir 


him, and of Caille- 
botte, Renoir, Sisley, and the rest of the impressionists who fol- 
lowed him. These men are all interesting in their several ways. 
Thus Monet’s one supreme aim is aérial effect. His drawing is 
an extreme case of the sacrifice of many constituent elements of a 
scene to one which had been tentatively pursued by his predecessors. 
Delacroix hankered after the suggestive force of the sketch. In 
Constable’s sketches we often find the essence of what he sought 
more vividly than in his finished compositions. In Courbet there 
was a war between tradition and instinct, since he refused to take the 
flower-bed view of color, and constructed and finished his forms as if 
his aim had been a Raphaelesque beauty. Monet adopts the sketch 
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LE BOULEVARD—EFFET D’HIVER 
By Camille Pissarro 


method entirely, treating water, land, and buildings as so much 
scaffolding for his aérial effects, seeing the world as the subject of 
light, the mirror of events in the sky. 

He aims at a stricter truth than Turner, at seizing the momentary 
balance of values that make the beauty of an illumination. Turner 
mixed different moments of a sunset, different quarters of a sunset, 
and his notes went to make up a harmony elaborated in the studio. 
Monet took his canvas or set of canvases into the open, and limited 
himself to what he could seize of a particular illumination while it 
lasted. Out of one subject, a haystack, a church, a tree, he made 
twenty pictures by discrimination of successive lights that played upon 
them. From these various causes he made of painting a journal of 
effects noted in shorthand, as compared with those rhythmical compo- 
sitions that Turner based upon his notes. 

The critic of Monet’s work has urged that his aim is scientific, 
not artistic. This is not true. At each period in painting, when a 
special aspect of reality is explored for its beauties and significance, 
the science of that aspect is inevitably involved; what is sought as 
fresh beauty can be described as fresh fact. The pursuit of the 
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beauties of the human form brings in the facts of anatomy, and the 
construction of space and the foreshortening of shapes involve 
the principles of perspective. Even so, the special modern delight 
in the beauties of aérial tone may be represented as a study of the 
science of light and color; but this stricter conformity with fact and 
science is, like the others, a result of art, of the search for beauty, 
not of fact for its own sake. In our own time the beauty of aérial 
tones has had a peculiar power to excite in us the sense of reality; 
with the shift to some other aspect of reality as the most beautiful 
and important, it may well come about that the landscapes of Monet 
will appear as a fantastic convention, in which all facts are despised 
for the attractive beauty of this one, the aérial harmony. 

The critic may take more reasonable ground in pleading that in 
the pursuit of this one beauty Monet carries his contempt of others 
so far that they take their revenge and defeat him; that of these 
countless snatches of beauty, many will appear but desperate, inde- 
cisive engagements, and nearly all show birthmarks of accident and 
scramble, unconsidered forms asserting themselves, material not 
amenable to rapid summary remaining sore and resentful for its 





LE SOIRE A DIEPPE 
By Camille Pissarro 








BATEAUX DE PECHE 
By Claude Monet 
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brusque inclusion. It might be argued, moreover, that in wagering 
all in matching the passing effect and simplifying the processes of 
painting to the hurry of that effort, Monet is the victim of illusion, 
because he is attempting to render beauties that exist indeed, but are 
beyond the resources of pigment, however strained. For the truth 
is, that Monet’s painting, instead of being an exact, scientific notation 
of values, is forced like the old painting to traffic and bargain with 
nature, though the convention struck is a different one. 

The new painting of sunlight, therefore, is in its way a convention 
like the old. Neither can render the lights positively; the old fal- 
sified the shadows, 
making them dark- 
er than in nature, 
so as to keep some- 
thing of the truth 
of contrast between 
them and the lights; 
the new threw away 
this resource of ef- 
fect to gain a gen- 
eral truth of bright- 
ness in lights and 
shadows alike and 
a positive truth of 
fair, clear color in 
the shadows. 

In conclusion, a 
word should be said 
of the so-called op- 
toal mixture of 
colors, which has 
done much toward ravine SUR LA SEINE, GIVERNY 
fostering the popu- _ By Claude Monet 
lar idea that im- 
pressionism is little more than an oddity or a vagary. It is well 
known that lights and pigments do not mix with the same result. 
Blue and yellow paints, for instance, when mixed, produce green; 
but blue and yellow lights mixed do nothing of the sort. Green and 
red lights mixed produce yellow; but green and red pigments mixed 
produce gray. A scientific consideration of the colors of the spec- 
trum seems to have influenced the impressionists in the determination 
of their palette. Monet, for instance, excluded black and the browns, 
and he and his group appear to have worked with the seven rainbow 
colors. He, however, employed the old system of pigment mixtures, 
and it remained for the extremists of the school to try the futile 
experiment of optical mixture. 
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They saw that 
it was illogical to 
model the hues of 
the palette on the 
colored lights of 
the spectrum and 
then mix them as 
pigments. Mix 
two pigments, and 
not only is the hue 
different from the 
mixture of the cor- 
responding lights, 
but the tone is less 
brilliant, some- 
times by as much 
as fifty per cent. 
We must, there- 
fore, theyssards 
give up Monet’s practice of mixing pigments and adopt a technique 
by which the light reflected from the paints will mix in the eye. 

This can be done, they thought, by applying pigments to a sur- 
face in fine alternate lines or in dots. When lines have been employed 
the process has been called “‘divisionism’’; and when dots or points 
are used, “‘pointillism.’’ Let us then, the extremists urged, apply 
our pigments in lines or dots so that at the picture distance the light 
reflected from them will mix in the eye and combine to form one hue. 
Theoretically there 
was ground for this 





LE PONT DE PONTOISE 
By Camille Pissarro 


ex Detiment, sein 
practice it was a 
failures. Paint. ai 


the divisionist’s 
procedure, was too 
clumsy a medium. 
It made impossible, 
moreover, all fine 
drawing, abolished 
handling, and _ re- 
placed the fluent 
beauties of the ma- 
terial with an ugly 
mechanical surface. 

Impressionism 
Aswan school stmus 


seems destined to VILLAGE SCENE 
By Camille Pissarro 
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have a slender fol- 
lowing, in point of 
muerbers. Like 
Many a creed in 
other fields of in- 
terest, its function 
would seem to be 
that of a leaven 
ei omy 0 ther 
schools. We may 
not be enthusiastic 
over the work of 
Monet and his fol- 
lowers, but we 
should at least be 
just in admitting 
the value of their 
contribution to pic- 
torimlacdtt. tilad it 
not been for the 
work of these men, 
the best painting 
of the present day 
would not be what 
it is. 
Awordastothe THE sTaIRCASE 
future. Whatever By Childe Hassam 
the painting of the 
future is to be, Mr. Brownell says, it is certainly not to be the paint- 
ing of Monet, or, we may add, of any of his successors. For the 
present no doubt Monet is the last word in painting. He has plainly 
worked a revolution in his art. He has taken it out of the vicious 
circle of conformity to, departure from, and return to abstractions 
and the so-called ideal. No one hereafter who attempts the repre- 
sentation of nature—and for as far ahead as we can see with any con- 
fidence, the representation of nature, the pantheistic ideal if one 
chooses, will increasingly intrench itself as the painter’s true aim—no 
one who seriously attempts to realize this aim of now universal appeal 
will be able to dispense with Monet’s aid. He must perforce follow 
the lines laid down for him by this astonishing naturalist. Henceforth, 
the basis of things is bound to be solid, and not superficial, real, and 
not fantastic. But for the superstructure thus to be erected on the 
sound basis of just values and true impressions, it is justifiably easy to 
predict that a greater interest and a more real dignity must obtain 
than any preoccupation with such a basis of technic as Monet’s can 
possibly have. Henry G. STEPHENS. 





CHICAGO’S FIFTEENTH. ANNUAI eG 
EXHIBITION 


The fifteenth annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture by 
American artists recently closed at the Art Institute, Chicago, was in 
many respects the most interesting display offered by this institution 
in recent years. One missed 
in the catalogue a number 
of familiar names usually 
found among the exhibitors, 
but the interesting work by 
new men and women of tal- 
ent and promise, of whom 
the general public knows 
little, fully compensated for 
the lack of representation 
of more famous artists. 

It is somewhat rare, it 
is true, for Abbey, Sargent, 
and Whistler to send their 
canvases to these annual 
exhibitions in Chicago, but 
Chase, Maurer, Shannon, 
Tanner, Cecilia = Beaux: 
John Alexander, Alexander 
Harrison, and several other 
artists of note are usually 
represented. This year one 
found nothing from them in 
the galleries. This is the 
more surprising since it was 
thought that the institution 
PORTRAIT of the N. W. Harris prize 
By Marie Gélon Cameron of five hundred dollars 

would be a bait at which 
many artists of international reputation would nibble. 

This year the total number of exhibits was somewhat greater than 
in former displays. There were five hundred and twenty-four oil- 
paintings and nine pieces of sculpture. Of these works, two hundred 
and thirty-seven were chosen by juries of selection in New York and 
other American cities, and sixty-five came from Paris, being selected 
by Miss Sara Hallowell, the institute’s Paris agent, principally from 
the two salons of the current year. Forty-three canvases came from 
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New York, forty from Philadelphia, seventeen from Boston, nineteen 
from Cincinnati, and one hundred and twelve were collected in 
Chicago. The aggregate number of works submitted to these five 
juries was five hundred and thirty. 

A kind word should be said of the hanging committee, which did 
its work conscientiously and well, and which disposed of the great 





A LITTLE STORY 
By Mary Shepard Greene 


variety of works accepted in such a way as to produce an harmonious 
and agreeable arrangement, in which there was little to criticise. 

It speaks well for the standard set by the institution for its exhibi- 
tions that the pictures selected by the juries in this country were this 
year, as they usually have been, superior on the average to those 
forwarded by Miss Hallowell from Paris. It is probable that the 
institute’s Paris agent has to take what she can get, and that the 
better canvases shown by American artists in the Paris salons do not 
thus find their way to Chicago. The surprising thing is, that some of 
the works brought from abroad should have been admitted to the 
salons at all. It is safe enough to say that if they had been submit- 


EARLY MOONRISE 
By Bertha S. Menzler 


tinguishing traits of this year’s collection. 
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ted to the American 
juries they would 
have been uncere- 
moniously rejected. 

Still the product 
of these’ Paris stu- 
dios displayed this 
year had a more 
UNITOPM ea Ga 
higher standard of 
excellence than on. 
many a former oc- 
casiony Indeed, 
this uniformity of 
quality in the ex- 
hibition as a whole 
was one of the dis- 


There was less morbidity 


of coloring than usual, fewer exhibitions of mere technical cleverness, 
a marked paucity of mere nakedness masquerading as studies of the 
nude, more inherent interest in the canvases from the picture stand- 
point pure and simple, more originality of aim and method and less 
slavish allegiance to the dictates of schools, more evidence of a con- 
scientious effort to seek inspiration direct from nature and a corre- 
spondingly less witness of studio influences—hopeful characteristics. 


It is also, per- 
haps, worthy of 
note that women 
came more strongly 
to the front than 
usual as exhibitors, 
fifty-two out of a 
total of two hundred 
and eighteen artists 
represented in the 
galleries being wo- 
men. It shouldalso 
be said, in justice 
to these exhibitors 
and in refutation of 
a more or less deep- 
seated prejudice, 
that the works 
shown by these 
female artists took 
rank on the whole 





THE VILLAGE AT TWILIGHT 
By Anna L. Stacey 
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with those shown by their 
numerous malecompetitors. 

The Harris prize of five 
hundred dollars, for the 
best work painted by an 
American artist within two 
years, was awarded to Wal- 
ter McEwen, who passes by 
courtesy as a Chicagoan, 
though he has for years 
becieaeresident of Paris, 
for his ‘‘A Woman of the 
Empire,’’ which was ex- 
hibited this year in the 
batise oalon.  Uhis is the 
full-length figure of a 
young woman standing be- 
fore a mirror which reflects 
the portrait with exquisite 
charm of effect. The work, 
which, by the way, has be- 
come one of the permanént 
possessions of the institute, 
is one which is remarkable 
for its unusual finish rather 
than for originality or force 
of conception. The idea is 
time-honored, and the pose 
and the disposition of dra- 
peries, graceful as they are, 
are no more noteworthy 
than in thousands of can- 
vases that are yearly turned 
out from the studios. The 
fair model is certainly a 
gracious and brilliant ex- 
ample of womanhood; but 
after all, it is McEwen’s 
consummate ability to 
represent textures and to 





A WOMAN OF THE EMPIRE 
By Walter McEwen 


produce a soft, harmonious effect that imparts charm to the canvas. 

As an example of straightforward portraiture this picture to the 
minds of many had less to recommend it than two other full-length 
female figures, Lawton S. Parker’s ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. W.,’’ loaned 
for the occasion, and Karl Albert Buehr’s ‘‘Reverie,’’ which likewise 
was exhibited in the Paris Salon of this year. Parker’s canvas relies 
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for its interest on no trick of brush work, no adventitious accessories. 
It is portraiture, pure and simple, and has no suggestion of being 
painted for exhibition purposes about it. It is an admirable example 
of straightforward work, and as such is in every way to be commended. 
Buehr’s work likewise is direct and forceful, and has about it, more- 
over, the charm of poetic idea that suggests its title. These three 
canvases, with Frank W. Benson’s well-known ‘‘Portrait of a Young 
Woman,”’ the full-length portrait of a young woman with a stork in 
the background, hung in the same room, formed a notable quartet of 
pretentious examples of figure-painting, all notable in their several 
ways and offering an interesting opportunity for comparison of ideas 
and methods. 

That the Harris prize was wisely bestowed would doubtless be the 
opinion of the rank and file of visitors. Many competent judges, 
however, would prefer to have seen the prize go to Parker or Buehr 
for the canvases referred to. As regards the awarding of the Cahn 
prize of one hundred dollars, many likewise were disappointed, and 
perhaps justly. It was won for the second time by Anna L. Stacey 
with a small landscape, called ‘‘The Village at Twilight.’’ This 
painting is agreeable in its qualities, and is broad and free in its 
handling, depicting a little portion of the village, with a river in the 
foreground reflecting the roseate hues of early evening. But one fails 
to see in the picture anything, either in conception, treatment, or 
coloring, that would mark it as a prize-winner. 

A more important canvas, and at the same time a better example 
of fine, straightforward painting, is Marie Gélon Cameron’s ‘‘ Portrait of 
American Diplomat at the Court of Korea,’’ and there was general 
disappointment that this really excellent bit of portraiture was not 
awarded the Cahn prize. This is by all odds the most important 
work Mrs. Cameron has done. The portrait of Mr. Goward is excel- 
lent, the pose is natural and dignified, the rendering of textures is 
exceptionally good, and it would not be fulsome praise to say that 
this picture held its own with the best examples of portraiture in 
the galleries, including Gari Melchers’s fine portrait of Charles L. 
Hutchinson. 

Of course within the limits of a short article it is only possible to 
give a cursory and general review of the extensive collection. Not 
a few of the pictures it would, perhaps, be a kindness to leave 
unmentioned. Others—as, for instance, Edward Simmons’s ‘‘ Tired 
Out,’’ which was painted over twenty years ago, and which captured 
a two-thousand-dollar prize when exhibited at the American Art 
Association in New York; Edmund C. Tarbell’s ‘‘The Venetian 
Blind’’ and Ellen Wetherald Ahrens’s ‘‘Sewing,’’ both of which 
were prize-winners at Pittsburg; Charles H. Davis’s ‘‘Summer 
Clouds,’’ shown at the Pan-American and elsewhere; Elliott Dainger- 
field’s ‘‘Holy Family’’; and several other pictures—are old favorites 
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and have frequently been exploited. To dwell upon the one class 
would be folly, and to give space to the other would be a needless 
repetition. Indeed, it is to be doubted if description or criticism of 
pictures in print is not a gratuitous and thankless undertaking. 
Those who have seen the works do not need the description, those 
who have not can form no idea from a verbal account of the quality 
of the performances, and criticism apart from the thing criticised is 





SEWING—A PORTRAIT 
By Ellen Wetherald Ahrens 


apt to be meaningless. A few more or less general remarks, however, 
may be permissible, respecting certain artists and their work. 

Henry George Keller showed two animal pictures deserving of 
attention, one representing a pair of white horses resting in the shade, 
and the other two goats grazing, in both of which the coloring and 
atmosphere were admirable. J. Alden Wier’s ‘‘A New England 
Factory Village’’ was charmingly composed, and lacked the washed- 
out, ashy appearance of many of his landscapes, and Louis Paul 
Dessar’s ‘‘Autumn’’ was notable for the richness of its tone. Charles 
Warren Eaton exhibited six canvases depicting Old World scenes, 
steeped, as is the wont of this artist’s pictures, in the golden hues of 





BLOSSOM TIME IN NORMANDY 
By Mary Macmonnies 





AFTER SPRING RAINS : 
By Svend Svendsen 
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evening, and all excellent alike in subject and execution. One can- 
not give unstinted praise to Gustave Henry Mosler’s enormous canvas, 
‘“The Wounded Cow,”’ since it is difficult to see why a theme of this 
sort considered from any artistic standpoint could furnish excuse for 
covering a fair frac- 
tion of an acre with 
paint of varied hue. 
Bror Julius Ols- 
son-Nordfeldt, a 
Swede domiciled in 
Chicago, anda new- 
comer to the exhi- 
bition, showed an 
exceptionally pleas- 
ing and refined pic- 
ture in “‘Resting,’’ 
depicting a young 
girl in black reclin- 
ing on a studio 
couch; and Edward 
Dufner, a salon por- 
trait of more than 
ordinary interest on 
account of its rich 
tonal qualities. J. 
Francis Murphy’s 
October -Fog,’’ 
with its peculiar 
aérial effect and its 
note of accentuation 
in the form of a sin- 
gle tree in the fore- 
ground; Sargent 
Kendall’s ‘‘A Fairy 
haves with its 
PiemepanemGy OLO on wixer 
color and its fine By Charles J. Mulligan 
decorative lines; 
and Childe Hassam’s exceptionally good example of impressionistic 
landscape, unfortunately skied over a doorway—-were all canvases that 
commanded attention by their intrinsic excellence. Bertha S. Men- 
zler’s single contribution, ‘‘EKarly Moonrise,’’ showed the same elu- 
sive and artificial atmospheric qualities that have characterized many 
of her recent works, and Walter Marshall Clute’s ‘‘The Dunes,’’ ‘‘The 
Rain,’’ and ‘‘A Dutch Girl’’ were no less creations of pure imagina- 
tion. In marked contrast with these were two small, direct, but 
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poetic, landscapes by Charles Francis Browne, unpretentious scenes, 
but canvases which recommended themselves by their essential truth. 

One may say here in passing, that the more sane the artist is in 
conception, and the less ambitious he is for unusual effects, the more his 
works conform to the taste 
and elicit the admiration of 
the public. This was es- 
pecially noticeable in the 
exhibition. Birge Harri- 
son’s group of simple, 
poetic subjects of snow 
time, Leonard Ochtman’s 
tranquil study, ‘‘Morning 
Symphony,’’ Charles Abel 
Corwin’s Gloucester scenes, 
Henry W. Ranger’s fasci- 
nating ‘‘The Blossoming 
Oak,’’ F. K., Rehn’s ~ Phe 
Vasty Deep,’’ and other 
canvases more earnest and 
sincere than ambitious, 
were of incomparably more 
interest than Eric Pape’s 
sensational picture, “‘The 
Foaming Surges,’’ with its 
sporting mermaids, or 
Lionel Walden’s ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Day,’’ with its five 
nude bathers, who were 
neither graceful nor inter- 
esting. 

One can scarcely un- 
derstand why artists indulge 
their fancy and waste their 
time on these pretentious, 
out-of-the-way perform- 
eorekd Oias ances, which have no des- 
By Karl Albert Buehr tination, and which can 

subserve no purpose save 
that of personal advertisement in a current exhibition. It is the 
picture of reasonable size, that has a content of poetic thought, the 
picture that is usable outside of a public institution, that has natural- 
ness, directness, character, that is marked by truth rather than by 
ambitious enterprise, which appeals to the cultured public and serves as 
the best exemplar of the artist’s abilities. We can well spare the rest. 

Without further citation of names or reference to individual 
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works, I may mention a peculiarity of this year’s exhibition which 
forced itself upon the attention of every one accustomed to attend 
these annual events, I refer to the large number of artists who were 
represented by only one 
work. Over one-half the 
entire number of exhibiting 
abeistss. were thus repre- 
sented by a single picture, 
and of the rest compara- 
tively few had more than 
two canvases in the gal- 
leries. Formerly it was not 
unusual for an artist to have 
five or six, or eight or ten, 
or even more pictures hung. 
This doubtless is the reason 
why, to use a phrase more 
forceful than elegant, there 
was so much new blood in 
the exhibition. 

If this were a matter of 
design on the part of the 
juries of admission, it is a 
policy to be commended. 
It gives the young men and 
women of promise, but little 
reputation, an opportunity 
which they deserve, and 
which many of them have 
not had in former years. 
These annual exhibitions 
are or should be the harvest 
of the best efforts of the 
men and women worthy of 
being represented, and it is 
manifestly better to have 
one, or at most two can- 
vases, the best of the year, 
from each artist than to 
crowd out a number of worthy aspirants, and to limit the number of 
-exhibitors and multiply the number of exhibits by permitting a few 
artists to have virtually one-man shows for sale purposes. 

Certainly the galleries of the institute were never so rich as they 
were this year in works by people of promise about whom the art- 
loving public knows little and wishes to know more. It is desirable, 
of course, that sales in these annual events should not only be permit- 





PORTRAIT 
By Lawton S. Parker 
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ted but encouraged, but primarily the purpose of the exhibition 
should be, not to effect sales, but to show the ability and development 
of the contributing artists. From this standpoint, the exhibition of 
this year was one of the most successful, if not the most successful, 
ever given by the institution. 

In connection with this fifteenth exhibition, Will H. Low, made 
probably the most thoroughly representative display of his work he 
has ever made, consisting of one hundred and forty drawings, 
sketches, cartoons, and easel-pictures—works in wash, crayon, water- 
color, and oil. This show, however, was separate and distinct from 
the general exhibition, though the pictures exhibited were listed in the 
catalogue. Features of the display were the monochrome illustrations 
for Keats’s *‘Lamia’’ and ‘‘The Odes and Sonnets,’’ and the original 
studies for the celebrated decorations of the ball-room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. These, with various other studies and 
cartoons, and with a fine selection of the artist’s easel-pictures, made 
an exhibition of unusual interest, showing as it did the artist’s wonder- 
ful gift of decorative drawing and his fine sense of delicate and har- 
monious coloring. JAMES ForD BUELL. 





PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY 
Miniature by Lucia Fairchild Fuller 





VASES OF COLORED GLASS 
By Thorvald Bindesboell 
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& The first annual exhibition of art crafts at the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, recently opened under the auspices of the Alumni Association 
of Decorative Designers associated with the institution, is of excep- 
tional variety and interest, although one is somewhat puzzled to 
account for the presence in the galleries of a large number. of the 
exhibits. Ostensibly the exhibition is of the arts and crafts order, 
designed to exploit the achievements of those art workers who natu- 
rally belong in the so-called arts and crafts movement. One would 
scarcely expect, therefore, to find in the exhibition one hundred and 
fifty pieces of work out of a total of seven hundred and fifty which 
are the output of strictly manufacturng concerns, or are goods im- 
ported from Europe by retail establishments for sale purposes. Pro- 
fessedly all articles submitted for entry were to be passed on by a jury 
of selection, consisting of L. J. Millet, John Duncan, Harriet L. 
Evans, Bessie Bennett, Clara P. Barck, Marie L. Woodson, Frederick 
C. Walton, Frank S. Hazenplug, Agnes Bassett, Rose Dolese, 
W. M. R. French, Elizabeth Truman, Thomas H. Murray, and 
Christia Reade. Actually no inconsiderable percentage of the 
exhibits were exempt from the jury’s inspection. It is somewhat 
difficult to see why, for instance, Rookwood, Grueby, Teco, Van 
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Briggle, and, Newcomb pottery and 
Tiffany glassware should find a 
place in an exhibition of this sort. 
They are art products certainly, but 
they are the output of professedly 
manufacturing concerns, and are 
just as strictly a commercial pro- 
duct as other lines of goods turned 
out from factories, and to be had 
at the retail stores throughout the 
country. Indeed, in the case of 
some of the products just named, 
certain Chicago establishments have 
by contract the exclusive right of 
sale in local territory. The pres- 
ence of these articles, therefore, in CHAIR 

the exhibition virtually makes the ee ac 

Art Institute an agency for private retail concerns, and since the 
enterprise is a sale exhibition, the galleries of the Institute are thus 
practically made additional salesrooms for the controlling houses. 
The exhibit is comprehensive and diversified, and its range is unusu- 
ally wide. Almost every known article, from rugs to pieces of lace, 
from heavy furniture to dainty leather-work, from ornamental metal 
to decorated china—books, bric-a-brac, articles of virtu and articles 
of utility, everything—are to be found in the galleries. The arts and 
crafts workers are certainly to be 
complimented on the scope of their 
interests and the high quality of 
their productions. 

& The sixth annual exhibition of 
color work by the various members 
of the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, 
was recently opened. The exhibi- 
tion this year was a small one, but 
the pictures made a very attractive 
showing in the pretty room of the 
club, and showed very well what 
this group of young Philadelphia 
artists have been doing in the past 
few months. Most of the pictures 
are out-of-door scenes, but there 
are one or two portraits and a 
number of studies in_ still-life. 
Anna Lea Merritt had an interest- 


ing portrait of Harrison S. Morris; 
JAPANESE LAMP AND COPPER SHADE : ; : 
By Wnty Louise MacDonald Garden Blanche Dillaye, three little bits 
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of continental land- 
scape; Elizabeth F. 
Bonsall, of course, 
showed some de- 
lightful cats, and 
Mary W. Bonsall 
some nice sunny 
bits of landscape. 
There were several 
sketches by May 
S. Haydock; Miss 
Archambault had 
two female por- 
traits, and Mabel 
d’Ascenzo some 
studies of flowers. 
There-were also 
three characteristic 
bits by Paula B. 
Himmelsbach. 

2 The seventh an- 
nual exhibition of 
the Washington 
Water - Color Club 
was recently held 


in the hemicycle of 
EXAMPLES OF ARTS AND CRAFTS PRODUCT the “Coresigeeon 


By Various Chicago Workers lery es Art hn 
many respects this was a notable exhibition, comparing favorably 
with those held in the larger cities, and by the club during past 
seasons. Indeed, it is doubtful if in the larger and better known 
annuals there will be found so many good works and so few bad 
ones. The standard was high and well sustained; the paintings were 
serious, thoughtful, and interesting. It was not a sketch club’s 
show—attractive as such can be—but rather that of the work of men 
and women of ability and experience who have, as the French say, 
‘“‘arrived,’’ though some still style themselves students and are classed 
among amateurs. Taken collectively, the exhibition was not striking 
or impressive, but upon examination it was found to be composed of 
those kinds of pictures which constantly improve upon acquaintance. 
Not mere technical achievements, freakish spurts of originality, or 
even faithful studies, but rather intelligible interpretations so skillfully 
rendered that the workmanship was entirely subordinated by the 
result. There were three prizes awarded this year, for, in addition to 
the two given annually by the Corcoran Gallery to the best two pic- 
tures shown, A. J. Parsons offered a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
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landscape painted in water-colors;by a Washington artist. The jury 
of awards was composed of E. C. Messer, R. N. Brooke, Howard 
Helmick, Harold Macdonald, and V.G. Fischer. The first Corcoran 
prize of one hundred dollars was awarded to ‘‘Broadway—Rainy 
Evening,’ by Everett Warner; second Corcoran prize of fifty dollars 
to ‘‘Cupid in Repose,’’ by Alice Archer Sewall James; Parson’s prize 
of fifty dollars to ‘‘Mountains of the Nevada Desert,’’ by William 
H. Holmes. 

& The annual exhibition of the Society of American Artists will 
open in the Fine Arts Building, New York, on March 28th. The 
hanging committee is made up of William A. Coffin, William Thorne, 
and H. Bolton Jones, and the committee on selection consists of 
Herbert Adams, John W. Alexander, George R. Barse, Jr., Edwin H. 
Blashfield, William M. Chase, Walter Clark, Kenyon Cox, Charles C. 
Curran, Henry G. Dearth, Ben. Foster, Frank Fowler, Daniel C. 
French, Birge Har- 
Hisone > aimuel 
Isham, Francis C. 
Jones, William Ser- 
geant Kendall, 
Frederick W. Kost, 
Honma Farge, 
Louis Loeb, George 
W. Maynard, Fran- 
cis D. Millet, Leon- 
ard Ochtman, Hen- 
ry Prellwitz, William 
T. Smedley, Dwight 
W. Tryon, Douglas 
Volk, and Irving R. 
Wiles. 

& The Arts and 
Graite= Society. of 
Minneapolis will 
hold its third an- 
nual exhibition Jan- 
uary I9th to 24th. 
St. Paul artists and 
craftsmen have been 
invited to exhibit. 
The officers of the 
socitetyaare Mrs. 
Ambrose E. Hel- 
mick, president; 
Miss Hope Mc- 
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ident; Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tice, treasurer; Miss Mary E. Simpson, sec- 
retary. Miss Simpson’s address is 1521 Laurel Avenue. 

&® The twelfth annual exhibition of the ‘‘Sillon,’’ a group of Belgian 
artists, was recently opened in Brussels. Among the artists repre- 
sented are Pinot, Smeets, Wagmans, Van den Brugge, Swyncop, 
Tordeur, Apol, Bouy, De Greef, Deglune, and Landry. 

& The annual architectural exhibition of the T-Square Club, Phila- 
delphia, will be held in the galleries of the Art Club, from January 
7th to January 24th. The exhibition will consist of architectural 
drawings, models of facades, including detail, carving, etc., and 
photographs. The jury of selection and hanging committee will 
consist of William C. Hayes, Charles Z. Klauder, Paul A. Davis, 
Gilbert L. Hindermyer, George B. Page, Albert Kelsey, and George 
U. Rehfuss, of Philadelphia; John R. Pope and Stevens Haskell, of 
New York; and Bertram G. Goodhue, of Boston. 

& Schedules for the sixth annual exhibition of the Art Club of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, have been issued. Water-colors only will be shown, 
from February 20th to March 22d, inclusive. 

& The fourth annual exhibition of the American Society of Miniature 
Painters was opened in the Knoedler Galleries, New York, on the 
27th of last month, continuing until January roth. Only original 
miniature paintings were accepted. Works from photographs were 
not admitted. The jury on selection consisted of Alice H. Brewer, 
Lydia F. Emmet, I. A. Joseph, Margaret Kendall, Thomas R., 
Manley, Theodore W. Thayer. Hanging committee, Thomas R. 
Manley, Theodore Thayer. 

* Boston’s Copley Society is to hold a sculpture show in the early 
spring in connection with the Horticultural Society. The affair will 
somewhat resemble that held in the Madison Square Garden, New 
York, but it is hoped that the sculpture will not be so lost sight of in 
the mass of plants and flowers. The scheme adopted is to lay out 
an Italian garden, and arrange the groups of statuary and of plants 
according to the design of a good landscape architect. 

& The third annual exhibition of Cleveland artists was held in the 
Electric Building, in Prospect Street, the two weeks commencing 
November 17th and ending November 29th. While the exhibition 
was given under the auspices of the lady managers of Maternity Hos- 
pital, the exhibition itself has become a permanent exposition of local 
art. The exhibition this year was on a more elaborate scale than 
ever. Paintings by Gottwald, DeKlyn, Simmons, Coltman, Willard, 
Howard, Keller, Edmondson, Max Bohm, Simon, and other artists 
were exhibited. All the art societies in Cleveland, including the 
Cartoon Club, showed examples. 

& The Society of Washington Artists, at its annual meeting, re-elected 
the officers and executive committee, with the exception of William 
B. Chilton, whose place was given to Lucien Powell. The list of 
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officers for the coming year is as follows: R. N. Brooke, president; 
Mis ee barney, vice-president; H. H.-Nicholls, secretary; -R. C. 
iSaGwmtreasuter, executive committee, E. -L. Morse; chairman, L. 
Powell, C. Weller, Miss M. Mueden, and J. H. Moser. 

& The Art Club of Kansas City at its last meeting decided to post- 
pone its exhibition until spring, owing to the fact that a better class 
of pictures can be secured at that time. George R. Barse has prom- 
ised to give his personal attention to securing pictures for the club in 
New York, and says he will see to it that Kansas City has some of 
the best that the metropolis affords. 

# The annual meeting and election of officers and members of the 
council of the Buffalo Society of Artists took place recently. The 
election resulted as follows: President, Reginald Cleveland Coxe; 
vice-president, Mrs. William H. Glenny; secretary, Mrs. Linda DeK. 
Fulton; treasurer, Louis Wright Simpson; financial secretary, George 
A. Stringer; council, Lucius W. Hitchcock, Hugh A. Sloan, Miss 
Helen M. Horton, Charles Rohlfs, and Mrs. Knowlton Mixer; jury 
of selection, Mrs. Charles Carey, Miss Mary B. W. Coxe, Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, Bernard V. Carpenter, J. S. France; hanging committee, 
C. G. Mankell, John G. Eppendorf, and Miss Eugenia Hauenstein. 
& A seated bronze statue of Charles Sumner, modeled by Miss Anne 
Whitney and cast at Chicopee, Massachusetts, has been offered to 
Cambridge, and will probably stand at the corner of Kirkland and 
Cambridge streets. The pedestal will be about five feet high; the 
statue is about seven. The donor of the memorial has not announced 
his name. 

x The immense mural painting for the reading gallery of the Ray 
Memorial, Franklin, Massachusetts, which was begun by Thomas 
Juglaris at Annisquam during the summer, was recently placed 
on exhibition for a fortnight in the new building belonging to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. The painting is 
eleven feet high and more than two hundred feet long. It is to 
embellish a beautiful room which measures sixty-six by thirty-five 
feet, and will cover all that part ot the walls above a mahogany wain- 
scot and below a continuous row of windows near the ceiling, which 
will give an abundant diffused light. The building is in the Greek 
style. The continuity of the painting will be broken partially at four 
points by the top portions of three doors and one monumental sculp- 
tured fireplace. The painting represents a Greek religious festival, 
and contains a great number of figures, against a background now of 
landscape and now of architecture, each of the four distinct yet 
related panels filling one of the four walls. The work has been 
blocked in merely, not finished, and is not yet at a stage to be criti- 
cised. The composition and color scheme are established, but the 
drawing of the figures, and in fact all the details, remain to be exe- 
cuted. Mr. Juglaris will continue the work in Italy through the 
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coming winter, taking with him photographs of the various panels 
of the painting, and completing on separate canvases his full-size 
studies for each figure, from which, on his return here next spring, 
he will proceed to reconstruct and virtually to repaint all the figures. 
* The Boston 
Museum of Fine 
Arts has placed up- 
on exhibition a col- 
lection of antique 
rings, nearly three 
hundred in number, 
presented by Mrs. 
William D. Board- 
man... The: collec 
tion was made by 
Mrs. Boardman’s 
son, who devoted 
many years to gath- 
ering whatever was 
curious and _ inter- 
esting in this field. 
Some of the coun- 
triesrepresented are 
Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, 
Germany, Italy, 
France, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzer- 
land, “Austriaye tia 
Tyrol, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Arabia, and 
Persia. 

& Since 1895 the 
growth of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts’ Collection of Greek vases has been so 
extensive that the old room of the Greek vases became entirely 
inadequate to hold the collection, and this fall the director has 
installed the vases in the very large and well-lighted room in the east 
wing of the museum which was formerly devoted to casts from the 
antique sculptures. This is one of the largest halls in the museum. 
The importance and value of the collection may now be realized by 
the visitor, and the examples may be examined and studied to much 
better advantage than ever before. When Mr. Robinson’s catalogue 
of the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman vases in the museum was pub- 
lished in 1893, there were six hundred and twenty-three pieces, but 
since that time the collection has been almost doubled in size. 
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EXAMPLES OF ARTS AND CRAFTS PRODUCT 
By Various Chicago Workers 


SOMTDeRECENT ART SAUBS 


x At the Charles M. Reed art sale, which took place in the Winter 
Garden of Delmonico’s, the two Schreyer paintings were the only 
ones that elicited any great interest among the buyers. They were 
entitled ‘‘Bulgarian Provision Train in Winter,’’ which went to E. B. 
Perkins for $6,600, and ‘‘Arabian Horsemen’s Halt at the Fountain,’’ 
which was knocked down to Anthony N. Brady of Albany for $8,250. 
Both men were vigorously opposed in the bidding by local art dealers. 
Besides the Schreyer pictures, the Mayer von Bremen works ran up 
high, particularly a 19% by 24 specimen, called ‘‘The Rabbit Seller,’’ 
which brought $2,000. In all fifty-six paintings were sold, and the 
entire collection brought $29,220. The sale was only moderately well 
attended. Aside from the ones already mentioned, the pictures 
which brought $500 or over were: ‘‘The Burning Stable,’’ Schreyer, 
Socutoy }sOlme, 61,000; The First Love Letter,’’ von Bremen, 
Charles L. Knoedler, $800; ‘‘Haymaking in D’Enfouvelle,’’ 
Monchablon, J. Ohme, $550; ‘‘Ruth,’’ Merle, Lloyd G. Reed, $500; 
eChilcrensatel lay, ~Biommers, P. A. Curtis, $700; °Flirtation,”’ 
Casanova y Estorach, P. A. Curtis, $550; ‘‘Bridge at Andernorda,”’ 
Thaulow, J. Ohme, $1,300. 

& The Lelong sale at Paris realized a total of 493,400 francs 
($98,680). M. Jourado paid 22,500 francs ($4,500) for an ancient 
Persian velvety carpet measuring eight feet by five feet; 12,600 francs 
($2,520) for a Polish carpet woven in metal and silk; 20,500 francs 
($4,100) for another Polish carpet; 14,300 francs ($2,860) for an 
ancient faded rose colored silk Persian carpet. M. Robert gave 
61,000 francs ($12,200) for a sixteenth-century rectangular Flemish 
tapestry. M. Heilbronner purchased a sixteenth-century tapestry, 
with six personages figured ona background of shrubs, blossoming 
branches, and birds, for 36,000 francs ($7,200). M. Robert, for 
46,000 francs ($9,200) secured a sixteenth-century Flemish tapestry, 
after Van Orley’s ‘‘Stag at Bay,’’ and also a presumed fifteenth-cen- 
tury French tapestry for 21,000 francs ($4,200). M. Jacques Selig- 
mann obtained a small sixteenth-century tapestry, partly woven in 
metal, the ‘‘Descent from the Cross,’’ for 6,400 francs ($1,280). 
M. Heilbronner bought two fifteenth-century tapestries showing 
Gothic fountains with sibyls, each for 20,000 francs ($4,000). M. 
Paulme gave 9,300 francs ($1,860) for a carved wood coffer of French 
sixteenth-century work. M. Bernheimer, of Munich, purchased a 
sixteenth-century Italian cabinet in ebony and iron, with bas-reliefs 
engraved in gilt, for 13,000 francs ($2,600). M. Duveen obtained a 
carved wooden fifteen-century coffer for 7,200 francs ($1,440). Four 
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sixteenth-century marquetry chairs realized 5,800 francs ($1,160). 
M. Seligmann secured bronze statues of St. Bruno, and St. Catharine 
of Siena, for 13,000 francs ($2,620). 

#® The Verestchagin paintings of Napoleon's invasion of Russia were 
not in the sale of the painter’s collection. They had been sold during 
the day to the Czar. His Ambassador, Count Cassini, paid for them 
$100,000. They are going to Tolstoy, director of the Alexander II. 
Museum at St. Petersburg. The painting of the “‘ Battle of San Juan 
Hill,’’ that the President criticised for the painter at every phase of his 
work, brought $18,000. The ‘‘ Battle of San Juan Hill’’ and thirty other 
paintings by Verestchagin brought $43,070. Title, name of buyer, 
and price of each picture are as follows: “‘San Juan Hill,’ $275; 
“‘Corner of Moro Castle,’’ Howard W. Bible, $450; ‘‘Principal Gate, 
Moro Castle,’’. J. J. Cramer, $275; “U.S. Battery, Svs |avy ieee 
son, $175; “‘Far from Home,’ G. B. Hopkins; $400;=5 Gener 
MacArthur and Staff at Caloocan,’’ G. A. Brander, $550; “‘Battle 
Near Santa Ana,’’ G. B. Hopkins, $1,250; ““A Deserter Examined. 
M. J. Williamson, $1,700; ‘‘ Battle at Zapote Bridge,’’ G. A. Brander, 
$2,100; ““The Insurgent Spy,’ C. J. Cramet, $2,750;) =) Ousanear iam 
Sergeant?’ “Yes, Sir,’’’ C. S. Marken, $1,075; ““Battlenol sane 
Hill—Come On, Boys!’’ G. A. Brander, $18,000; ‘‘Twenty Scenes 
of Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia,’’ withdrawn; ‘‘An Old Steward,”’ 
A. R. Fenton, $1,250; ‘““Jolly Good Fellows,’ F. Risiroctomus ca, 
‘“The Road at Inkerman,’’ $250; “‘In the Crimea}; sCojGcaisem 
$325; ‘“‘The Temple of Diana,’’ G. A. Brander, $450; *‘The Monas- 
tery of St: Georges, G: Ay Brander 3400; “In the. Crimea, 3 Gaetce 
Rockwell, $425; “The Rock of St..George, Cie Roclewetlt one 
‘In the Transvaal,’’ C. R. Rockwell, $1,250; “Mra Kazbek, = K. 
Chisholm, $2,500; “Mt. Elbrooss,” H. W-. Biblewigi; oo, Dey 
Channel of River Jumma,’’ C. R. Rockwell, $300; ‘‘Snows of the 
Himalayas,’’ $1,500; ‘‘A Russian Interior,’’ $1,200; “‘House in 
Vologla,’’ $900; “‘In the Crimean Woods,’’ $350; ““An Old Jew,” 
$170; ‘‘Sunlight in the Crimea,’’ $150; “‘Military Road to Tiflis,”’ 
$100. 

& A big crowd attended the sale of paintings by Jean Georges Vibert, 
in Paris. The pictures were nearly all bought by dealers. Messrs. 
Knoedler paid the highest price, 23,050 francs ($4,610) "fore ies 
Allees du Monastere,’’ a small panel, twenty-one inches wide by ten 
inches high. Mr. Kipling paid 8,000 francs ($1,600) for ‘‘Le Retour 
des Reliques’’; Messrs. Knoedler, 16,500 francs ($3,300) for “‘Le 
Medecin Malade’’; Messrs. Tooth, 6,050 francs ($1,210) for the 
“Cardinal Devant une Mappemonde’’; Mr. Haro, 4,050 francs ($810) 
for ‘‘Conte de Fees’’; and Messrs. Tooth, 4,600 francs ($920) for a 
“*Portrait de Pacquot.’’ The Marquise de Tholozan secured “‘ Bona- 
parte Assis’’ for 340 francs ($68). 


Rive Woe OH “RECHNI BOOKS 


# One of the most valuable, as it is certainly one of the most sump- 
tuous, art volumes of the year is ‘‘Nineteenth Century Art,’’ by 
D. S. MacColl, recently published in this country by the Macmillan 
Company. The volume, which is a magnificent quarto with a profu- 
sion of photogravure and half-tone illustrations of the finest quality, 
is an outgrowth of the Glasgow Art Exhibition of 1901, from which 
the illustrations are taken. Textually, however, the work is nothing 
less than a comprehensive survey and careful analysis of the art of 
the last century, and—what is not always the case—the author has 
brought to his task a knowledge competent for the undertaking. 

In short, the work apparently outgrew the writer’s first intention. 
He has drawn liberally for illustrations from all the schools; and he 
has attempted to throw the chief figures of the period into perspec- 
tive, to define their imaginative attitude, to indicate how some of them 
went with the drift of art special to the century, and others against 
it. To this end he has judged it best to give the available space to a 
limited number of artists, rather than to crowd the pages with a 
scrambling notice of many who have a claim to be remembered. 

The introductory chapters on the vision of the century and the 
imagination of the century are notable for their clear presentation of 
those changes which took place during the time covered, both as 
regards the technique of the artists and as regards their selection of 
subjects and their incorporation of a spirit essentially foreign to the 
preceding century’s art. Then, under successive heads, the author 
groups the leading figures of the period. David and Ingres he finds 
near enough akin to consider together as ‘‘the Olympians’’; and 
Goya, Blake Géricault, Delacroix, and Daumier he classes together 
from the fact that they shared a common imaginative impulse and a 
common language in design. Crome, Cotman, Turner, Constable, 
Corot, and Rousseau are, for the author, the new interpreters of nature 
and the chief developers of nineteenth-century landscape. Half a 
dozen artists, including Millet and Puvis de Chavannes, are discussed 
as the exemplars of France’s heroic art fused with landscape, together 
with French sculpture and etching; and twice that number of artists, 
beginning with Etty and ending with Burne-Jones, stand for the 
grand, philistine, and decadent art of England. A consideration of 
Courbet, Manet, Whistler, and Degas constitutes the chapter on real- 
ism, and the chapter on impressionism includes a discussion of the 
theory and practice of Monet. 

It will thus be seen that the scope covered by the work is exten- 
sive, and it is due to the author to say that his ambition has not led 
him to overestimate his powers. Every artist enumerated is subjected 
to the most careful analysis, with a view to determining his contribu- 
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tion to the century’s art, and with the further view to giving him just 
rank with his fellow-workers. 

The magnificent form in which the volume is presented necessarily 
makes it costly, and it is to be hoped that, in view of the unusual 
value attaching to Mr. MacColl’s study, the publishers may see it to 
their interest to issue the work in cheaper form, so as to bring it within 
the reach of students, since, to those who wish to understand the 
evolution and development of the century’s art the book is invaluable. 
& The midwinter special number of The Studio, ‘‘Corot and Millet,”’ 
published by John Lane, is one of the most exhaustive presentations 
of these two French masters yet given to the public. The work comes 
in almost faultless dress, with a wealth of illustrations in photograv- 
ure, color-work, and half-tones. Upward of fifty reproductions are 
given of oil-paintings, charcoal drawings, and etchings by Corot, and 
almost seventy-five of crayon studies, oils, pen-drawings, etchings, 
water-colors, etc., by Millet. Such a marshaling of illustrative 
features is altogether unusual, and the selection of the works for 
reproduction and the excellence of the plates reflect the highest credit 
on the editor, Charles Holme. 

Textually the work is scarcely less important. The critical essay 
on Corot is written by Gustave Geffroy, and that on Millet by Arséne 
Alexandre, art writers who have made a special study of their subjects, 
and who are thus competent to speak with authority. Frederick 
Keppel has likewise contributed a few pages of notes on Millet’s 
etchings 

Corot and Millet are two of the greatest masters of painting France 
has produced, and the volume here noticed is especially welcome to 
the student of art, not so much on account of the monographs—there 
is no paucity of literature on the subjects—as on account of the great 
number and variety of the illustrations and the superb form in which 
they are offered 
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‘‘Nineteenth Century Art,’’ by D.S. MacColl. The Macmillan 
Co. 3216 net. 

‘Poems You Ought to Know,’’ selected by Elia W. Peattie, and 
illustrated by Ellsworth Young. Jamieson-Higgins Co. $1.50. 

‘“Letters and Lettering,’’ by Frank Chouteau Brown. Bates & 
Guild: Comage: 

‘*Photogramsof the Year 1902,’’ compiled. Tennant & Ward. $1.25. 

“‘Corot and Millet,’’ by Gustave Geffroy and Arséne Alexandre. 
John Lane.: $2 net. 

‘‘Burne-Jones,’’ by Malcolm Bell. The Macmillan Co. $1 net. 

‘“Correggio,’’ by Leader Scott. The Macmillan Co. $1 net. 
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THE ART OF HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAG 


No realm of nature offers such possibilities, such inspiration, to the 
painter as the sea; yet few there be who have felt this inspiration 
with all its quickening force, or realized more than a beggarly measure 
of these wondrous possibilities. 
Legion are the artists who have 
sought to depict the beauty and 
majesty, to catch and record the 
spirit, of the deep; and acres, nay 
counties, townships of canvas have 
been transformed into mimic bits 
of ocean. But the great marines, 
those that give anything like an 
adequate suggestion of the tremen- 
dous power latent or manifest, the 
awful sweep, the play of ripple and 
wave, the evanescent charm of 
color, the fascination, the weird- 
ness, the mystery of the watery 
waste, would make but a sorry list. 

‘“Boundless, endless, and sub- 
lane; tie image of eternity, the 
throne of the Invisible,’’ as Byron 
aptly phrases it, forever the same, 
forever changing, without features 
or seasons, the deep whispers or 
wails or thunders a revelation to 
those who can understand its mes- HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAG 
sage. And it speaks to the eye in From a Photograph 
terms no less unmistakable. In its 
every mood it is replete with the sublimest poetry—for the seer. 
And none but the seer should essay to depict its glory and its 
grandeur. 

‘‘Deep calleth unto deep,’’ and if the poet hear naught but a noise, 
let him hold his peace, and neither speak nor write. And so of the 
painter, if he see naught but an unmeaning, unintelligible expanse of 
water, let him renounce the sea as a theme and select other subjects 
more within his comprehension. He may then produce acceptable art. 

Marines to be worthy of the name should not be mere stretches 
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of blue or green or gray paint, 
smooth to suggest calm, or chopped 
or broken into sweeping lines to 
suggest action, with boats or drift- 
wood disposed here or there for 
purposes of accent—these are the 
apologies for the ocean which we 
have offered us and which we are 
wont to accept by courtesy for sea- 
scapes. They should be chapters 
of that revelation which is ever 
present for the seer, messages in 
pictorial guise so rendered as not 
to travesty that most fascinating, 
most awe-inspiring of nature’s phe- 
nomena—pictures to delight, to 
woo, to thrill, nay, even to repel, 
because the counterfeit is some- 
thing more than a mere formal im- 
itation of the real. Measured by 


this canon of judgment, there are few faznters of the sea, and one of 
these is Hendrik Willem Mesdag, a Nestor in the art of Holland. 
Other artists have painted more witchery into their canvases, more 


tenseness and terror. A Mesdag has not the glint of color one finds 


in a Clays, or the awful meaning 
one reads in a Homer. On the 
contrary, many of his canvases are 
rather heavy in tone, and are works 
calculated to inspire quiet contem- 
plation rather than to excite nervous 
tension. But he is a great marine- 
painter because he thoroughly knows 
his subject—he has sat by it, brooded 
over it, studied it in its every phase— 
and by straightforward methods, 
without trick of palette or adventi- 
tious accessories, has sought to 
make and has succeeded in making 
his canvases convey the same im- 
pression to the spectator that the 
coean conveyed to him. 

Hee iss a’ realist oreethemcear 
Whether he portray sunrise or storm 
on the water, fishing-boats beached 
on the sand or craft scudding before 
the breeze, fishermen auctioning off 





EVENING EFFECT 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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their catch on the shore or sailors struggling against the elements on 
the main, he indulges in no ideality of composition or color. Indeed, 
his pictures are apt to be dominated by a monotony of tone, but this 
is because as a Dutchman painting Dutch seascapes he has been true 
toa Dutch environ- 
ment. Many of his 
best works would, 
to the average spec- 
tator, be compar- 
atively tame in con- 
ception—he does 
mot perpetrate 
wrecks, or abnormal 
billows, or light- 
nings, or fictitious 
accentuations of 
cloud masses. But 
this again is a trib- 
ute to his unyield- 
ing fidelity to fact. 

He has been 
called a rude paint- 
er, which is but an- 
other way of saying 
piageice is-a true 
painter. He would 
scorn to be guilty 
Cuemere pretty 
painting. Finish, 
technique, are the 
least of his con- 
cerns. Hehas rec- 
ognized the vital 
principle that a AUCTIONING OFF THE CATCH 

: By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 

great subject de- 
mands great han- 
dling, and that excess of finish is often fatal to the impression to 
be conveyed. Some one has defined eloquence as earnestness—a 
phrase that stands as a living rebuke to those who indulge in studied 
accents and manufactured gestures. Mesdag is eloquent because he 
is earnest, he is full of his subject, he has something to say in his 
chosen medium, and he touches us, moves us, engrosses our atten- 
tion, inspires us, because in his earnestness, in his devotion to truth, 
he is great enough to renounce what in his art would correspond to 
the studied modulations and gestures, the paltry expedients, of the 
elocutionist. It is not his function to declaim, but to impress. 
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In studying the masterpieces of Mesdag’s genius—and the Ameri- 
can public has recently been privileged to see a superb collection of 
twenty-seven of his best canvases, a rare treat in view of the fact that 
comparatively few of his more important works have found their way 
to this country—one should constantly bear in mind the character- 
istics of the country from which the pictures emanate. Otherwise 





RETURN OF THE FLEET 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


one would be apt to criticise as a fault what should be praised as an 
excellence. Local peculiarities should ever be observed in art. 

The haze that hangs over southern waters would not fit the more 
rigorous skies of the north, and the clear, limpid, deep-toned water 
of our own seaboard would be a false note in any seascape painted on 
the coast of Holland. Mesdag has been criticised for the dominant 
yellowish tone of his water and for his gray, often sullen, skies. But 
if Mesdag had painted bright skies and clear water, his pictures would 
have been little more than studio products, and he would not be 
to-day one of the greatest of living marine-painters. 

‘‘Holland,’’ said he, in a recent conversation, ‘‘is a gray country, 
often gloomy. The sentiment of Holland’s atmosphere is melan- 
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choly. The sea has usually its saffron note. The only nature I know 
and am competent to paint is the nature of Holland, and should I 
undertake to paint clear or softly glowing skies, and limpid, deep- 
toned, sparkling water, imagination alone would have to be my 
mentor. I am too much of a realist to paint studio dreams, and 
whatever be the prevailing characteristics of my work, those charac- 





AUCTIONING OFF THE CATCH 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


teristics find their excuse and justification in a studious effort to 
depict facts, without distortion or idealization, as they are observed 
here in Holland.’’ 

All of Mesdag’s great pictures have been produced in or near The 
Hague, a favorite sketching-ground being Scheveningen, a watering- 
place near the famous old city. The atmosphere and sky there are 
wholly unlike the atmosphere and sky of the opposite English coast, 
or even of the coast of Belgium, farther to the south. The waters 
apparently take their note of color from the sand, and the skies, shift- 
ing as they do into a myriad of evanescent effects, form in the main 
a unity of color scheme with the waters they arch. Mesdag has been 
content to accept what nature has furnished him near at hand, and 
he has wisely elected to follow the practice of his countrymen and 
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paints simply, direct- 
ly, and truthfully. 

Apropos of the 
Dutch painters as a 
class, it may be said 
by way of parenthesis 
that no body of 
artists the world over 
are so thoroughly in 
accord as regards 
aims, ambitions, and 
methods. They are 
wholesome, simple to 
a fault, satisfied to 
portray their native 
meadows, their 
stretches of coast, 
their canal scenes, 
their quaint homelife, 
the customs and cos- 
tumes of their own 
péople. They are 
content to let others 
scour the world for 
new, out-of-the-way 
subjects. There wis 
no body of artists in 
MOORED NEAR THE COAST which the tender sen- 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag timent of home and 

country is so pro- 
nounced. Mere brilliance, chzc, the glamour of court, the gayeties 
and inanities of society, have had little or no charm for them. And 
for this reason, perhaps, if for no other, their works have been 
prized wherever a normal, wholesome sentiment is in the ascendant. 
It is for Mesdag a matter of pride and glory that, however much the 
themes of his works may differ from those of his fellow-artists— 
Israels, Blommers, Neuhuys, Bosboom, and the rest—he has kept in 
close touch with them in spirit and in loyalty to home. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that Mesdag’s art has 
developed under peculiarly happy circumstances. He was never 
“‘the struggling artist.’’ Beginning life a banker—he is now seventy- 
one years old—he did not take up painting until he had reached an 
age when many of his artist contemporaries had attained distinction. 
With a competence of his own, and with the further good fortune of 
having married into a wealthy family, he was in position, when once 
he decided to adopt painting as a profession, to pursue his art studies 
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free from harassments and anxieties, and thus to devote in opulence 
and luxury the years of preliminary work which many another artist 
of note has had to go through in penury and want. 

He lacked thus the stimulus of necessity, but he was led along on 
pleasant lines by sheer love of his art. Sales or lack of sales were 
of little concern, and ‘‘pot-boilers’’ were an unknown factor in his 
studio experience. One recalls, by way of contrast, the pitiable cir- 
cumstances under which Millet produced the masterpieces for the 
possession of which collectors now vie with one another and for which 
they part with fortunes. Couture, it will be remembered, used to say 
of Millet that he was so poor he could not afford to paint folds in the 
clothes of his peasant subjects. May not personal lot have beena 
determining factor in shaping Millet’s art, predisposing him at all 
times to emphasize what most people would like to see subordinated? 

And so with Mesdag. He never felt the pinch of poverty, he 
could afford to bide his time and fatten while biding. His view of 
the sea, of the sky, 
of the fisherfolk he 
painted, is that of 
a well-conditioned 
optimist, who sees 
things largely and 
responds generous- 
ly to his environ- 
ment, .by sheer 
force of pleasant 
condition, there- 
fore, thecommercial 
element in Mes- 
dag’s art has been 
singularly wanting. 
He could afford to 
follow and did fol- 
low his art from 
sheer love of it. 
Many another artist 
under similar cir- 
cumstances, lacking 
the stimulus of ne- 
cessity, would have 
sunk into dilettant- 
ism, but Mesdag 
was too purposeful, 
too ambitious to ex- 
cel, to allow sloth 
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tions seriously to intrude into his studio. Exempt from the tempta- 
tion of commercialism, he has worked leisurely and with fine results. 
On the other hand, he was not over-anxious to exhibit, and it is to 
be doubted if any artist of equal distinction has worked longer or 
more arduously before making public display of his work for the 
world’s judgment. When finally he did submit his canvases to juries 
of selection for pur- 
poses of exhibition, 
it was to command 
their respect and 
admiration. The 
reputation which 
Mesdag covetedand 
was willing to work 
for came to him as 
a matter to be ex- 
pected, and in no 
way satisfied his 
ambition or robbed 
him of his energy. 
Painting the sea, in 
a sense, became a 
sort of devotion, 
and his pictures bear 
manifest witness to 
that love of his 
specialized art that 
has dominated his 
life. Speaking of 
Mesdag, in connec- 
tion with the Amer- 
ican exhibition of 
his work, a critic, 
himself a painter, 
said recently: 
“Invethewavecar 
1880, I think it was, I was crowded through the Salon on a certain 
Sunday—having been foolish enough to go there on that overflow 
day—and caught sight of a marine, seeing it between the heads of 
the multitude, which fixed my attention because of its extraordinary 
strength and truthfulness, overbearing everything in the exhibition 
because of these qualities. The next day I discovered that many 
artists were talking about it. It was the first Mesdag I had ever 
seen, possibly the first example of the master ever exposed at the Salon. 
‘‘This picture is now in America. There is no date on the can- 
vas, so Iam pretty sure that it is the same one, and not a replica; 
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also that it has been hanging in the gallery at the home of the artist 
for years. No artist makes money with such works as this, as it is 
too imposing for domestic use and really only fit for a museum. 

‘The style of this painting was so different from that which we 
ordinarily saw at the salons that I was strangely impressed by the 
solidity of the oaken hulls of those two stolid fishing-boats, floating 
there in the lively sea, held by their two anchor cables, waiting for 
the tide to go out that they might be drawn up on the flat beach. 
Every one knows the custom at the Dutch fishing ports, which are 
not harbors at all, 
buf merely flat 
beaches where the | 
bulky and_ solidly 
built fishing - boats . Wy | 
are grounded in all . Se : 
sorts of weather and 
hauled out by 
horses to the dry 
sands, thereto await 
the next tide to float 
them for another 
trip. 

‘“The waters of 
the sea along the 
coast of Holland 
are never clear and 
transparent when 
the wind blows up 
a lively sea, because 
the sands are so light and easily washed up that they make a sort of 
greenish gray pea soup. It is not as pretty as some other water, but 
it has been so forcefully painted by Mesdag that we forget every- 
thing but the magnificent handling and the weight of the water. No 
other marine-painter whom I know can so give the effect of ponder- 
ousness of sea water; the others merely rendering the waves prettily. 
Sea water is ponderous, and that impression is the first one felt by the 
student of the moving waves. Mesdag gives this feeling superbly; 
it is one of his triumphs.”’ 

It is scarcely possible, even were it desirable, to dwell at length 
on the long list of Mesdag’s superb works. For the most part his 
themes cover a narrow range, being some mood of sea and sky or 
some incident connected with the life of the fishermen on the Holland 
coast. His canvases are characterized by a fairly uniform degree of 
excellence, the disparity in quality so often noticeable in the work 
of other artists being less observable in his. Never having sought to 
center public attention upon himself, his art offers no surprises, no 





WINTER OF 1890 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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novelties in technique or coloring. Actual scenes, rendered with 
the precision of a seeker after truth—these have ever been his sub- 
jects. And the simplicity of his compositions, the breadth of his 
handling, the directness of his methods, have all been in keeping with 
his chosen themes. 

The accompanying illustrations are thoroughly representative of 
his art. The reader will note the reiteration of the same sea, the 
same sky, the same people—the sea, the sky, the people of Holland 
—under manifold circumstances. Mark some of the titles of his can- 





HAULED UP ON THE BEACH 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


vases, ‘‘Shrimp Fishers,’’ ‘‘The Scheur Near Rotterdam,’’ “‘ Misty 
Weather,’’ ‘‘Auctioning off the Catch,’’ ‘“A Summer Evening at 
Scheveningen,’’ “‘The Hurricane,’’ “The Return@otethemnteawss 
“‘The Arrival of the Fishing-Boats,’’ ‘‘Launching the Life-Boat,’’ 
‘‘The Winter of 1891,’ ‘‘Weighing Anchor after Sunset,’’ ‘‘Moored 
Near the Coast’’—these all depict a single class of phenomena and 
present a single type of life. 

It is no reflection on Mesdag, no insinuation of limited artistic 
ability, to say that he is a consummate master of a single kind of 
picture. He has learned to do one thing well, learned to do it as no 
other Dutchman, or even contemporary artist of any nationality, is 
able to do it. Many of his canvases are near enough alike in subject, 
composition, and treatment as almost to be replicas, and yet every 
canvas has its own peculiar charm and its own distinctive merits. 
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This inheres in the very nature to the type of work to which 
Mesdag has devoted himself. The craft, the people, he portrays are 
the incidental or accidental factors in his pictures; the sea and the 
sky are the abiding, ever-present elements. And of these the play 
and change between dawn and darkness is limitless. Mesdag is not 
a colorist, is not prone to give free rein to fancy, but he isa close 
observer and an acute interpreter, and he has caught and recorded 
more of the moods and meanings of sea and sky than any other 
Dutch artist. Indeed, he is one of the few masters of seascape. 





THE SCHEUR NEAR ROTTERDAM 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


A few words respecting the man himself should here be given. 
He was born in Groningen, in 1831, and not until his thirty-fifth year 
was he emancipated from the banking business, to which he had been 
reared. He then studied in his own way, and with an earnestness 
born of mature purpose. He began by painting on the window-panes 
the landscapes he saw through them, tracing them on transparent 
paper and transferring them to canvas. The sea finally claimed his 
attention and gave distinctive direction to his artistic efforts. He 
won a medal in Paris in 1870, and again in 1878. These and the 
other medals and honors that have been conferred upon him came as 
the merited recognition of genius. He is represented in many a 
European gallery, the French government having bought two of his 
pictures, one of which has found a place in the Luxembourg gallery. 

What is more to the satisfaction of the master, his lot is a con- 
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spicuous contradiction of the old maxim that no man is a prophet in 
his own country. The Dutch people, with a simplicity and heartiness 
which is nothing less than beautiful, honor and revere their men of art 
and letters as they do the scions of royalty, and Mesdag—and the 
same is true of Israels and the other noted artists of the country— 
shares the love of the people with their ‘‘Queen Mother.”’ 

A beautiful trait in Mesdag’s character, and one worthy of notice, 
is, that he has been the truest of friends and the most substantial of 
helpers to the struggling artists of his country. His great wealth he 
in a measure has regarded as a sort of trust, and he has spent it freely 
in the advancement of his country’s art. When the Pulchri Studio 
Club, the leading art club of Holland, dedicated its new home last 
year, it selected Mesdag’s birthday for the occasion and made him 
the guest of honor. A marble bust of Mesdag was presented to the 
club, the menus were decorated by Alma Tadema, and glowing 
tributes were paid to his genius. 

Not content with producing pictures himself, he has ever been an 
ardent collector of works by other artists, and in his palace at The 
Hague are seven rooms filled with some of the world’s masterpieces. 
This superb collection, together with the castle and its grounds, he 
has only recently given to the Dutch nation as a permanent gallery. 
In doing this he has but made public in fact what has been public in 
effect for many years, since the artist has been accustomed on stated 
days to throw open his home to whomsoever wished to come and 
enjoy his treasures. : 

This remarkable collection of pictures transferred to the govern- 
ment comprises twenty Daubignys, seven Rousseaus, three Millets, 
including the ‘‘Hagar’’ and ‘‘Ishmael,’’ twelve Corots, five Duprés, 
five Troyons, five Vollons, three Decamps, three Montellis, three 
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Jacques, three Michels, ten by Diaz, two Delacroixs, one Jules, and 
two Emile Bretons, three Alma Tademas, three by Israels, including the 
famous ‘‘ Alone in the World,’’ which was at the World’s Fair, three 
by Mather Maris, three by Jacob Maris, four Mauves, eight Roelofs, 
and pictures by Artz, Bosboom, and a great many more. The collec- 
tion also includes much valuable rare Chinese and Japanese pottery 
and other Oriental art objects. 

Speaking of the painters of Holland in general and of Mesdag in 
particular, Mrs. Charles P. Gruppe, who accompanied the collection 
referred to above to America, paid a pretty compliment to the art of 
the Netherlands. Said she—and her words may fittingly close this 
article: 

“Holland art is a reflection of the life of the people. It speaks 
of their patriotism, their disappointments, their triumphs; of their 
home life and the love of the family. Its painters, led by the im- 
mortal Rembrandt, bear a noble record. Their art comes direct from 
the heart. It is true and sincere. No artist can interest the world 
in his work until he has lived through what he strives to impart to 
others. The art that is to be great must be from the soul-life of the 
artist, and this is plainly shown in the works of those who spring from 
the soil of the Netherlands.’’ FREDERICK W. Morron. 





A CALM NIGHT 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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For seven years the Society of Western Artists has maintained its 
existence and has demonstrated the fact that there was good reason 
for such an organization. The able painters scattered through the 
Central and Western states suffered for many years. through lack of 
such a society. Works of some of these artists were included from 
time to time in the exhibitions held at New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and some other Eastern cities, but the Western artists, as a class, 
produced little impression; their works were submerged in the exhi- 
bitions referred to. 

The seventh annual exhibition of the society shows a distinctive 
difference between the works produced by the artists of the East and 
those of the West. Among the landscapes in particular there seems 
to be less of the studio and more of outdoor nature in these Western 
pictures. There appears to be a rather more pronounced feeling for 
fine color also. Yet the Western artists, like the brethren in the East, 
.are often too prone to oc- 
cupy themselves with prob- 
lems of technical expression 
before other considerations. 
In other words, many of 
them seem to think more 
about how they should paint 
than what they should 
paint. 

Orthography and fluent 
phraseology are most excel- 
lent, but these are noteall: 
The artists must efficiently 
explicate some idea to be 
worthy of serious attention. 
It is not at all necessary 
that a picture should tell a 
story, but it is necessary 
that every picture should 
have some idea behind it, 
some intention, some mes- 
sage to convey. Whether 
this be a message that ap- 
peals to the intelligence or 
Be: to the emotional nature 
By L, F. Berneker does not so much signify, 
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but it must be a message or 
interpretation—something 
which will give the observer 
cause for thought, reflection, 
or questioning. 

In the exhibition now on 
the circuit of leading Western 
cities, the pictures, as a rule, 
show more intention than 
usual. The first impression 
produced by this year’s dis- 
play is that of a_ higher 
average of artistic merit than 
was characteristic of last 
year’s show. The pictures 
HeclimetO saverape rather 
fresher and brighter in color 
than their predecessors—to 
present an expression of 
higher vitality, of more 
seriousness, and of a greater 
Vechemoteenecriulness. THE SMOKER 
Seriousness and cheerfulness ®¥ ©" J- W2!deck 
are not at all incompatible, 
any more in pictures than in people. The exhibition does not give 
the impression of being made up of works which, after a long 
sojourn in the studio, not having found purchasers, at last have 
been sent out to an exhibition; rather the canvases convey the idea 
of having been reserved for this occasion. 

As usual, there is a predominance of landscape subjects, but some 
of the figure pictures are worthy of mention. Pauline Dohn Rudolph's 
“*Preparing for the Féte’’ is an especially attractive picture. It repre- 
sents a slender, dark-haired maiden in a Japanese kimono of blue- 
green, embroidered with flowers in colored silks, fixing a candle ina 
folded paper lantern held in her hands. Rather low in tone and 
reserved in manner, it shows very subtle, artistic treatment. A. E. 
Albright’s picture of three children on a raft, in a stream which 
reflects a gray sky, is effective and interesting. It is painted in 
rather gray tones and in a broad, simple manner, and shows much 
decorative quality. 

Frederick L. Stoddard’s sketches for the decoration of the 
mayor's office in St. Louis are agreeable and show well-studied 
intention. Stoddard is especially happy in his decorative work; he 
is one of the few men who seem to appreciate the proper relations of 
his subjects, his composition and coloring, to the positions which his 
works are to occupy. ‘‘A Dryad,’’ by Percy Ives, is a picture with 
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IRIDESCENCE OF A SHALLOW ‘STREAM 
By J. Ottis Adams 





THE RIVER BEND 
By Otto Stark 
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animated expression and agreeable color. The face of the child in 
the picture by Jessie Hamilton is painted in an appreciative manner. 
There are very good portrait sketches by Carl G. Waldeck, and 


Cornelia F. Maury con- 
trputess two pictures, 
peicolyte | and °° Dinner- 
time,’’ which have very 
commendable quality. 
jee onarp cand Bert 
Philips are represented by 
characteristic Indian sub- 
jects. Sharp’s studies are 
representative of the real 
Indian, and are painted in a 
manner at once realistic and 
sympathetic. _ Philips’s 
works are notably fine in 
color; his Indians, perhaps, 
are not so fierce as those 
painted by Sharp; he ap- 
pears to be more in love 
with the color suggestions 
of his subjects than their 
other characteristics; yet 
he also gives us a good deal 
of the actual red man. The 
works of both these paint- 
ers can be cordially com- 
mended. It seems strange 
that so few of our artists 
recognize the splendid pos- 
sikilities offered by Indian 
subjects, and that so few 
persons realize the immense 
historical value that these 
records will have in the 
future. 

Another figure picture 
to which reference may be 
made is Louis Mayer’s 


““Lydia,’’ the half-length 





PREPARING FOR THE FETE 
By Pauline Dohn Rudolph 


figure of a young woman in a simple white robe, with a reflection 
of firelight on one side of the figure—an unusually charming canvas. 

Among the landscape-painters, J. Ottis Adams, Edmund H. 
Bvccrpel iy, Hay Meakin, I: 7, Steeles W. (horsyth yy and sit) O. 
Sylvester send particularly noteworthy examples of their work. 
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‘“The Iridescence of a Shallow Stream,’’ by Adams, shows a river 
running over a shallow bed, expanded into a broad pool in the fore- 
ground, reflecting the purple-blue of the sky and the green of the 
trees of the opposite shore. In composition and color this picture 
is most agreeable, and cue flashes of color on the surface are expressed 
with fine@petecs 
“TT he 70 trae 
Gloom. of "thie 
Hills,’’ another pic- 
ture by Adams, is 
a sympathetic treat- 
ment of a subject 
which, in composi- 
tion and color, must 
appeal to an artist 
—forest-covered 
hills in green and 
purple, under a 
gray-green late- 
afternoon sky. 
Wuerpel’s pic- 
tures always are 
imbued with poetic 
feeling. . “Phereris 
in his work a cer- 
tain suggestive 
spiritual quality, a 
something that na- 
ture reveals espe- 
cially to him. He 
is. a_“paintereor 
moods, of sugges- 
tions rather than of 
material things, and 
yet he keeps very 
SO EU close to the truth 
By Edmund H. Osthaus . . : 
in his expressions. 
His three pictures, 
“The Druid Oaks,’’ “‘The Pool,’’ and ‘‘The Oaks,” are fairly repre- 
sentative. The first shows a ool in the middle-ground with clumps of 
trees beyond, with an open space between them, through which one 
obtains a vista of landscape. There are purple irises in the foreground. 
‘“The Pool’’ gives a mass of trees in the middle-ground reflected in a 
pool in the foreground with a hillside at the left. There is a crescent 
moon in a blue-green evening sky with rosy clouds.. “‘The Oaks”’ 
presents a group of trees in the middle-ground at the left, with a pool 








EVENING ON THE BANKS 
By Robert Hopkins 





THE LOOM 
By Carl Buehr 
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at the right, under 
a late-afternoon 
sky, and _ differs 
somewhat in color 
from the other pic- 
tures, but is equally 
agreeable. 

In Meakin’s 

‘*Morning Sun- 
light’? we find a 
study direct from 
nature; it is painted 
broadly and simply, 
and technically is 
an excellent piece 
of work? {His oi 
CHIEF FLATIRON lence,’’ showing a 
By oue road leading across 
a broad plain, 
through which steals a stream toward a forest in the distance—an 
early autumn effect under an evening sky—is a realistic, careful, and 
beautiful study of nature. Perhaps the most attractive, however, of 
Meakin’s pictures is ‘* After- 
noon Sunlight,’’ a meadow 
in the foreground, with trees 
and houses in the distance, 
and tree-clad hills beyond, 
with a very luminous sky— 
broad, simple, and effective 
in treatment. 

By Steele a somewhat 
unusual subject, “‘Low Tide, 
Oregon Coast,’’ is an ex- 
ceedingly fine, vigorous bit 
of marine-painting. A 
white surf beats on a rocky 
shore under a blue evening 
sky, which becomes rosy 
toward the horizon. The 
green waves and the purple- 
blue water in the shallows 
reflecting the color of the 
upper sky, contribute to a 
composition very beautiful 
in color. The picture is 








: : : A PRINCE OF ROYAL BLOOD 
painted with crisp, sure py Bert Philips 
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touch. Several California landscape sketches by Steele are rather 
more in the line of what we are accustomed to look for from this 
artist. They are simple in treatment and fine in color. 

Forsyth’s landscapes are particularly impressionistic in treatment; 
they are strong and effective—the work of a man who practices his 
art in a serious way. ‘“‘The Ford’’ is one of the most agreeable of 
his» pictures, In 
addition to his 
landscape studies, 
there is ahead by 
this artist, a water- 
color—a woman 
ieee black hat 
with furs about 
her—which is 
painted in a very 
subtle, beautiful 
manner. Sylves- 
Leeds ot.. 1 .Ouis, 
is establishing a 
reputation as a 
Painter of» the 
Mississippi River, 
and the pictures 
by which he is 
Penresented on 
this occasion are 
noteworthy. His 
““Moonlight Sen- 
tinels’’ represents 
a group of piles 
standing in the 
river, with the 
Eads_ Bridge at 
the left. Across HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL 
the stream masses By Francis: Paulits 
of buildings can 
be made out, with lights here and there. There is a moonlight effect 
on the water, but the moon is hidden from view by the piles. 
Another view of the Mississippi is painted very near the bridge 
late in the afternoon of a summer day, and shows the strong contrast 
of sunshine and shadow in the rippling water, which is purple-blue 
in color in the foreground shadows and orange and gray-green in 
the sunlight. Across the river are wharves with steamships and 
buildings beyond, under a blue sky with white, cumulous clouds. 
A third picture, ‘‘The Cliffs,’’ has a shadowed foreground of rich 








THE END OF THE SEASON 
By Ora Coltman 





SILENCE 
By L. H. Meakin 
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green verdure, with a hillside at the right. Beyond a bend in the river 
are tall cliffs, which are in full sunlight. By the same artist, a 
“Morning View of Bloody Island, Mississippi River,’’ is another 
artistic presentation of his favorite stream. 

There are two excellent landscapes by Frederick L. Stoddard. 
‘*In the Valley’’ is a fresh, bright representation of the country in the 
very early autumn when the foliage is just beginning to turn; broad, 
simple, and effective in its 
handling. By Gustav Wolff 
there are several agreeable 
landscapes painted ina con- 
scientious and sympathetic 
way, and by Francis Paulus 
there are a number of views 
of the old city of Bruges, 
in which the quaint, gabled 
houses, with red roofs rising 
from among the _ bright 
greens of the foliage, are 
treated in a very vigorous, 
effective, and decorative 
manners. =lhere is also. a 
good picture by Sylvester 
Pee tinan, =) the Old 
Suarry,.) a night etfect, 
which is worthy of atten- 
tion, and Otto Stark con- 
tributes an admirable land- 
scape and a figure piece. 

There are several fine 
pieces of sculpture and 
photograph of works by 
Lorado Taft and Charles J. 
Mulligan. Miss Julia M. — sorirupe or tHE SOUL—FRAGMENT 
Bracken shows a charming _ By Lorado Taft 
statuette, in colored plaster, 
of a Japanese mother and child, and Miss Florence Sharman con- 
tributes an admirable group supporting a clock and a _ beautiful 
project for a fountain, entitled ‘‘The Maid of the Mist.”’ 

It would be impossible in a brief article to refer, even in the most 
casual way, to all the exhibits which merit attention, but one may say 
without hesitation that the exhibition is one which may be considered 
well ‘‘worth while.’’ CHarRLes M. Kurtz. 





SCULPTURAL EMBELELISHMENTS aa 
Sr LOUISSE SBOSEDION 


The resignation of F. W. Ruckstuhl as chief of the department of 
sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition, and the appointment of Karl 
Bitter as his successor, will materially modify, though not radically 
change, the sculpture plans arranged for the embellishment of the 
buildings and grounds. In view of the importance of the work, a 
word as to the modifications will be acceptable. 

Mr. Bitter has preserved as the basis the scheme devised by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl, as embodied in the latter’s formal report to the director 
of works. This scheme symbolizes in sculpture the history of the 
purchase, dividing the sculpture figures and groups into four principal 
classes, as follows: 1. The animal owners of the soil, including the 
wild bronco, the deer, the buffalo, the elk, the Rocky Mountain 
lion, the alligator, the Kansas steer, and the moose; 2. The uncivil- 
ized owners of the soil—the Indian; 3. The discoverers, explorers, 
trappers, and hunters, who won the soil from the red men; 4. The 
highly civilized races of Spain and France, who followed the path the 
more uncouth white man pioneered. 

The color scheme of the exposition is to be old ivory or cream- 
white, the committee having abandoned, on account of the size 
of the buildings; the original intention of following the prismatic 
scheme used so effectively at Buffalo. Two coats of paint are to be 
applied as soon as each building is completed, and a third will be put 
on all just before the exposition opens. 

The buildings will thus have exactly the same finish as the sculp- 
tural embellishments that will enter so largely into their decoration 
and in a sense be a part of the structures themselves. Each building 
is to be equipped with allegorical sculpture, symbolical of the purpose 
to which the structure is to be devoted. At each main entrance will 
be statues showing the primitive industrial operation whose develop- 
ment is shown within. The subjects as originally planned by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl were to be as follows: 

Electricity Building: East front, primitive fire-making; north, 
Volta; west, Morse; Jefferson is at the south front. Textile: West 
front, primitive weaving; east, Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton- 
gin; north, Jacquard, inventor of the loom; at the south front will be 
the statue of Napoleon. Varied Industries: South front, seated 
statue, symbolizing the varied industries; west front, glass-blower; 
east front, Zuni basket-weaver; the north abuts the fence. Manufac- 
tures: South front, allegoric group, symbolic of manufacturers; west 
front, primitive potter; east front, a primitive cobbler. Mines and 
Metallurgy: West front, Davy, inventor of the miners’ lamp; east 
front, Bessemer, inventor of the steel process; south front, miner 
cradling gold; north front, allegorical statue of Vulcan. Liberal 
Arts: South front, Galileo, the father of astronomy; east front, Alvan 
Clark, the telescope-maker; west front, Gutenberg, the inventor of 
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printing; farther west from this statue will be a note of quiet fun—a 
primitive photographer taking the picture of a country bride and 
bridegroom. Machinery: North front, Elias Howe, inventor of the 
sewing-machine; east front, Watt, inventor of the steam-engine. 
Transportation: South front, Robert Fulton, inventor of the steam- 
boat; east front, James B. Eads, inventor of the caisson process of 
bridge-building. 

Besides these statues, there were to be fourteen allegorical statues 
symbolic of the fourteen purchase states, in the Terrace of States, at 
tmescopsor att Hill, Each state is invited to reproduce or cast the 
statue pertaining to it in bronze, for permanent preservation. In 
front of the decorative screen, which will close the main avenue at 
the north, opposite the Cascade Gardens, there was to be a monumental 
group, thirty feet wide and sixty feet long, depicting the ‘‘Triumph 


ay.3) 


of Missouri. 

At the junction of the Grand Vista and the main avenue there were 
to be four heroic groups of four figures each, symbolizing the glorifica- 
tion of science, learning, agriculture, and art. A statue of Pierre 
Laclede was to be advantageously displayed. Among the trees which 
form an arcade on the main avenue forty allegorical statues were to be 
placed. On the Art Building four statues in marble and bronze were 
to be shown, two of each material. In addition, this building was to 
have twenty-six stone pedestals, on which staff statues were to be 
replaced after the fair, with bronze. 

Mr. Bitter’s scheme departs from that of Mr. Ruckstuhl in several 
respects. The most important suggestion of Mr. Bitter is, that the 
keynote of the decorations for the exposition shall be joyous and 
festive, and that the less decorative feature in the way of portrait 
statues should be kept within reasonable limits. Mr. Ruckstuhl’s 
scheme contemplated an abundance of portrait statues. Mr. Bitter’s 
scheme proposes to symbolize the activities rather than to set them 
forth by portraits of men. 

Another important change proposed by Mr. Bitter is in the 
development of the cascades, the focal point and the crowning 
beauty of the exposition. Mr. Ruckstuhl said, regarding the 
sculptural decoration of the cascades: “‘The cascades and the 
stairways will be decorated with sportive groups of human and 
animal forms—nymphs, cupids, horses, dragons, etc.’’ Regarding 
the sculpture for the cascades Mr. Bitter said: “‘The cascades are 
the most important feature of the exposition—a feature which will 
distinguish this exposition from every former exposition. For this 
reason it is meant that the decorations of the cascades shall give 
expression to the high ideals on which this exposition is based.”’ 

In his scheme Mr. Bitter follows the lines laid down by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl in regard to the historical development of the lands com- 
prised in the Louisiana Purchase as far as they apply to the avenue 
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and driveways leading to the cascades, but there his scheme departs 
entirely. He intends to make the main cascade the Fountain of 
Liberty. He proposes to crown the sculptured group surrounding 
this cascade with a figure symbolical of Liberty, flanked by figures of 
Truth and Justice. The side cascades are to be symbolical repre- 
sentations of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, because the purchase 
was the means first of spreading America’s liberty from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Liberty in the main cascade will extend her arms in 
a commanding gesture, two symbolical figures crowning the side cas- 
cades, representing the Atlantic on one side and the Pacific on the 
other. The enormous volumes of the rushing water will lend them- 
selves excellently to the representation of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and towering high above them will stand in the center that 
which is dearest to the hearts not only of Americans, but of the 
human race—Liberty, Truth, and Justice. 

The sculptors who will make the statuary will be Americans. 
Every sculptor of note and every sculptor of promise will be invited 
to participate. These sculptors will make in their studies a half life- 
size model of the statue they design. This will be in clay, and the 
sculptor will cast it in plaster. It will be shipped to St. Louis, where 
it will be enlarged to the desired size, under the eye of Chief Bitter, 
by skilled workmen. Statues of Jefferson and Napoleon will be done 
by Ward and French. Mr. Bitter will execute some of the work him- 
self, and Mr. Ruckstuhl will be invited to do the same. 

““It will easily be the most magnificent display ever massed at any 
exposition,’’ said Mr. Ruckstuhl, before resigning. ‘“‘The first 
inhabitants or owners of the land were mythological nymphs, fauns, 
satyrs, dryads, which will be used in the focal pieces around the big 
cascades. With them will be used the winged horses, and the sea- 
dragons which fable connects with them. Next will come, as the 
cascades are left behind, the Indians, the second owners of the soil. 
Keokuk, chief of the Sacs and Foxes, and Black Hawk, chief of the 
Iowas, will have statues in the gardens at the foot of the cascades. 

‘“*The animals, simultaneous owners with the Indians, will be 
shown in the radiating avenues, in compositions fifteen feet high. 
The wild bronco, the bear, buffalo, elk, Rocky Mountain lion, the 
alligator, the Kansas steer, and the moose are the eight animals sug- 
gested for this use. Among the Indian compositions, Frederick 
Remington has suggested a Cheyenne Runner. Indians in canoes 
and Indians moving are other compositions which will hold a place in 
the avenues near the Transportation Building, to show primitive 
methods of transportation. 

‘‘The next stage shown will be the explorers and trappers who 
won the land from the Indians and the wild animals. Statues of 
Lewis and Clark, the explorers, will stand, respectively, at the head 
of the east and west bridges which cross the lagoons at the foot of Art 
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Hill. Gigantic sculptural groups, showing De Soto discovering the 
Mississippi and Marquette and Joliet exploring the stream, will hold 
a place in the avenues beside the Grand Lagoon. 

“In the avenues at the south entrance of the Electricity and the 
Textile buildings, seated statues of Napoleon and Jefferson will 
appear. The former is to be shown deliberating as to the desirability 
of signing the purchase treaty; the latter triumphant, with the pur- 
chase treaty in his hand. 

““Two great companion groups will stand in the main transverse 
avenue, one in front of the French pavilion on Skinker road, the 
other in front of the United States Government Building at the oppo- 
site end of the avenue. The former will show symbolically the 
fraternity existing between France and the United States, and the 
latter, a group of thirty feet high, will be ‘America, the Universal 
Peacemaker.” ”’ EK. T. HENDERSON. 
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meNOTE, ON OTHO CUSHING’S DRAWINGS* 


We know that it was the beautiful which the late Lord Leighton 
strove for unremittingly. Although the subjects of his paintings are 
in themselves beautiful—the main thing, perhaps, from the spectator’s 
viewpoint—it would seem 
that what Leighton endeav- ‘es 
ored to achieve above every- Wr 
thing else was: beauty of 
composition. He bestowed 
particular attention upon the 
grace of the curves; and the 
general rhythm of the com- 
position is found echoed in 
all the details of the design. 

Otho Cushing has told 
me that Leighton’s work 
offered, probably, more 
sources of inspiration for 
his own art than that of 
PigeeOtiereartist. It is 
Leighton’s studies for his 
paintings that Mr. Cushing 
refers to in particular, and 

















* The drawings used in this 
article are copyrighted by the 
Life Publishing Company, and 
are reproduced here by permis- THE PARIS EXPOSITION—FIRST AWARD 
sion. By Otho Cushing 












































WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN IF OLD GODS RETURNED TO EARTH 
By Otho Cushing 
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AN IDYL OF THE BEACH 
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READING OF AN ARTICLE ON THE OPERA 


By Otho Cushing 
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MENU COVER 
By Otho Cushing 
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not the finished pictures. Any one in some degree familiar with 
the careful studies which the English painter made in chalk for his 
works must see a certain similarity between the two—the beauty of 
subject and the beauty of outline in particular being apparent. 

Mr. Cushing began his studies in the Boston Art Museum, where 
he devoted much of his attention to the study of anatomy, Dr. Rim- 
mer’s works on the subject being of particular assistance to him. 
Before coming to New York, in the early nineties, he studied in Paris 
under Benjamin-Constant and J. P. Laurens. We may also mention 
the study made of Greek vase drawings and of Flaxman’s classical 
designs. The quality of the line in these drawings has never been 
excelled, and from these designs Mr. Cushing evidently learned much. 

The chief technical charm of Mr. Cushing’s designs is their great 
simplicity. Every line in his compositions is essential, and in build- 
ing up the finished drawing on the original pencil sketch—this is his 
method of working—he eliminates as much as possible from the first 
drawing. It may be said that the figures in his drawings are always 
of classical appearance; that the costumes are sometimes modern and 
sometimes classical; that his drawings are often touched with carica- 
ture; and that they are executed invariably in outline. The 
attractiveness of these drawings, from the pictorial viewpoint, is 
greatly increased by the knowledge that the costumes and entourage 
are historically correct. His designs thus possess more than an 
ephemeral importance. His work is distinguished, and the majority 
of his contemporaries’ work for the American comic weeklies is, in 
comparison, uninteresting and decidedly evanescent. 

A i GALEATIN, 





LEPIDOPTERA 
By Otho Cushing 





THE ELYSIAN FIELDS--DECORATIVE SKETCH 
By Herman Richir 
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The winter exhibition at the Royal Academy includes one hundred 
and ninety works lent from public and private galleries and fills five 
rooms. The first gallery is reserved for eighteen works of great 
English landscape-painters, Constable’s ‘‘Dedham Lock’’ and 
‘‘Waterloo Bridge’’ having the places of honor, and Turner’s ‘‘ Boats 
Carrying out Anchors’’ being conspicuous among the Cotmans, 
Dewints, Wilsons, and Nasmyths. Hamilton McCormick, formerly 
of Chicago, has lent ‘‘The Market-Gardeners,’’ a fine example of 
Gainsborough’s landscape work, and two works by John Crome and 
Richard Wilson. Reynolds’s portrait of the Countess of Powis and 
Mrs. Mordaunt, and Turner's ‘‘Modern Italy,’’ from the Glasgow - 
Corporation Gallery, are gems in the second room. The honor end 
of the third gallery is occupied by Guido’s “‘ Portrait of a Cardinal,’’ 
from the private collection of that stout Protestant, Lord Wimborne. 
It is flanked by three of Pierpont Morgan’s art treasures, Rembrandt’s 
portrait of Nicholas Ruts, Rubens’s portrait of Anna of Austria, and 
a fair example of Frans Hals’s work. 

*& Mr. James Guthrie, one of the younger Scottish painters, has 
been elected president of the Royal Scottish Academy, in place of Sir 
George Reid, who has resigned. 

&® After the musical tease at the house-warming of the new home of 
the American Art Association, Paris, recently, came the distribution 
of prizes to the favored holders of the lucky coupons. About thirty 
works of art had been donated for this purpose by such well-known 
artists as Alexander Harrison, F. A. Bridgeman; @Ee leew cane 
George C. Aid, Alfred Maurer, H. M. Mott-Smith, and a score of 
others not less well known. Eight of these donated works, six paint- 
ings and two pieces of sculpture, were selected as prize-winners by a 
jury composed of Bartholdi, Laurens, Thaulow, and Dauchez. The 
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first prize was awarded to George C. Aid—subject, a girl seated at a 
desk; the second prize was awarded to Alfred Maurer, who carried 





STUDY FOR A DECORATIONNUDE AND DRAPED 
By Luc-Oliver Merson 


off the gold medal last year at the international exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg. The American Art Association 
began as a Bohemian Students’ Club some years ago. It now may 
be said to represent the crystallization of art interest in Paris. The 
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active membership includes painters, sculptors, architects, and stu- 
dents in many other professions. Its associate membership contains 
representatives from many nations, and its sustaining membership list 
is headed by the names of General Horace Porter, United States 
ambassador to France, and John K. Gowdy, United States consul- 
general. The new club-house contains pleasant reading-rooms, a 
well-stocked library, a billiard-room, and restaurant, besides the 





STUDY IN CRAYON 
By Luc-Oliver Merson 


spacious and tastefully furnished studios utilized for receptions and 
the art exhibitions which will be held from time to time in the future. 
& Josef Israels, the Dutch artist, has been elected a foreign member 
of the Paris Académie des Beaux Arts, in place of the late M. Anto- 
kolsky, the Russian sculptor. Israels had been a corresponding 
member of the academy since 1885. He is one of the oldest of living 
artists, having been born in 1824. 

wt The Académie des Beaux Arts has also elected the British painter 
and sculptor George F. Watts, R. A‘, who is still hard at work in 
his eighty-sixth year, a corresponding member. It is one of Watts’s 
pictures that has been removed by order of President Roosevelt from 
the custody of the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, where it had been 
on public exhibition, to the walls of the enlarged White House. 
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Watts is a painter of ideal and symbolical pictures on a high plane of 
feeling, and his work has a host of admirers both here and abroad. 
# Among noteworthy honors accorded British artists is the baronetcy 
granted to Sir Edward Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, and 
the monument by Brock to Lord 
Leighton, unveiled in the nave 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Knight- 
hood was conferred on Mr. 
Waterlow, president of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors; on Mr. Emerson, presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; as well as on 
Mr. Purdon Clarke, art director 
of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum (the South Kensington). 
& Professor Knackfuss, of Cas- 
sel, has completed his colossal 
view of the entry of the German 
Emperor and Empress into Jeru- 
salem in 1898. There are forty 
portraits among several hundred 
figures in the scene. A similar 
picture hangs in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, in which Professor Gentz 
showed the entry of Emperor 
Frederick, then Crown Prince, 
into Jerusalem in the year 1869. 
& The Royal Museum of Berlin 
has acquired the Beckerath col- 
lection of original drawings by 
the masters of the Venetian, 
Florentine, and Dutch schools, 
one of the finest existing in the 
possession of any private collec- 
tion. The artists represented are 
Ucello, Castagno, and Pisanello, A iat neeewORe 

of the Florentine school; Leonar- By Hans Christiansen 

do da Vinci, Bellini, Mantegna, 

Crivelli, and Botticelli; Filippo Lippi, Signorelli, Ereole Roberti, 
Fra Bartolomeo, the school of Raphael, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese. 
& The Berlin Museum has also just acquired what is considered by 
experts to be the finest example of Lucas Cranach’s work in existence. 
It is dated 1504, and represents the Holy Family amid a grove of 
trees, administered to by a flock of cherubim. The composition is 
said to be highly poetic, and the handling to have none of the hard- 
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BOWLS OF TRANSPARENT ENAMEL 
By Fernand Thesmar 
Paris Salon, 1902 


ness which characterizes some of Cranach’s work in the Munich and 
Dresden galleries. The picture was owned formerly by Frau Fiedler- 
Lewy, of Munich, and was exhibited in Dresden three years ago at 
an exhibition of Cranach’s work. 

& The Industrial Museum at Hamburg has an instructive depart- 
ment, consisting of bogus antiques of different kinds, jewelry, glass- 
work, pottery, and Pompeiian bronzes fraudulently made in Italy to 
catch the unwary, Chinese porcelains, and Italian majolica fabricated 
in France, medizval woodwork, pewter pieces, and porcelain made 
in Germany, imitations of old brocades and textiles carefully worn 
thin and soiled to simulate antiquity, and so forth. It appears that 
curators of museums have formed a League of Museum Officers for 
Protection against Frauds. The league has already spotted various 
bands of falsifiers of antique objects and sent their names to members. 
So far they have not published them, but they threaten to do so if 
the marked men continue their operations. 

& The grand conception elaborated by King Leopold for the trans- 
formation of the Montagne de la Cour, the most fashionable quarter 
of Brussels, into an acropolis of art is to be carried out at last. The 
‘*Mont des Arts,’’ as the scheme is familiarly known, has been one 
of the Belgian sovereign’s cherished dreams for many years. Accord- 
ing to the plans which are about to be put into execution, the Rue 
Montagne de la Cour and adjoining streets below the Place Royale 
are to be completely done away with, and on their site will be erected 
a Palace of Art and Science and a permanent palace for art exhibi- 
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tions. In conjunction with the existing museums of painting, these 
new palaces will form an immense quadrilateral completely covering 
the hill known as the Coudenberg. The estimated total cost of the 
undertaking is fifty million dollars. The artistic renovation of Brus- 
sels, the first impetus to which was given about a decade ago, when 
the municipal art movement had its beginnings, will thus be com- 
pleted, and the Belgian capital may then lay claim to the first rank 
among modern capitals in the domain of public art. 

# An effort is being made to raise money to purchase for the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts the life-size portrait, by Van Dyck, of a Flemish 
lady, supposed to be Anna Maria de Schodt, a member of a family 
whose tomb is in the Cathedral of Brussels. The portrait is a full- 
length of a burgher’s wife, dressed in black silk. The picture comes 
from the Huybrecht collection in Antwerp, and was at the Van Dyck 
exhibition held in 1899 in Antwerp. 

& John Pratt, of New York, is reported to have bought at Marseilles 
for thirty-five thousand dollars six small paintings by Adolphe Monti- 
celli, a great colorist in recent French art. The six pictures include 
““Le Paon,’’ which was one of the features of the retrospective section 
of the Paris Exposition of 1900; ‘‘Les Charmeuses,”’ ‘‘ Dans le Parc,’’ 
“Le Halte,’” and ‘‘Le Ronde,’’ which is described as one of the 
artist’s best works. 





VESTIBULE AT TURIN EXPOSITION 
L’ Art Nouveau Architecture 
By P. Behrens 


MORE ARGUMENTS FOR FREE ARD 


Frederick Dielman, president of the National Academy of Design, 
in a talk recently on the movement to bring about the abolition of 
duties on works of art, said the academy had within a year put itself 
on record by a vote at a general meeting as opposed to the present 
tariff on works of art. He continued: 

‘“The most mischievous effect of the existing law is its placing a 
prohibitory tax on the importation of works by the masters of past 
ages. This tax is a penalty imposed for securing to our country rare 
products of human skill and genius, which are powerful instruments 
for the training and elevation of the people, and which go to swell 
their permanent wealth. 

‘‘Such works are taxed by our wise legislators, I presume, as 
luxuries, but they are not luxuries. Pictures and statues are not 
consumed by the purchaser. They exert their influence and benefit 
on others besides the owner, and finally they gravitate to museums 
and become public property. 

‘‘While countries under enlightened direction in these matters 
penalize ,the exportation of works by old masters, the United States 
punishes by a fine their importation. The tariff on works by old 
masters is without question a barbarous and stupid contrivance. 

‘“While our artists may not be unanimous in disapproval of every 
and any tariff on modern works of art, nearly all regard the existing 
rate as unwise. A great many of them favor absolutely free impor- 
tation, and if a tariff is protection to them, they do not want such 
protection at the cost of making difficult the introduction of fine work 
into this country. 

‘‘Others think this view more sentimental than practical, and while 
opposing any tariff which would tend to keep out good painting and 
sculpture, which we want, are in favor of a tariff on cheap art, which 
we do not want. Accordingly, they would like to see a specific duty 
of say fifty dollars or one hundred dollars on every work of art 
which, while it would be no bar to the importation of such work as we 
want and need, would effectually discourage the huge trade in medi- 
ocre or bad stuff that is palmed off on an ignorant public as the work 
of masters. 

‘“But the law placing a tariff on works by old masters should be 
done away with at once, and with it would go a reproach to our 
national intelligence.’’ 

The bill which Congressman Lovering, of Massachusetts, 
recently introduced in the House of Representatives, a bill pro- 
viding for the free importation of works of art created fifty 
years prior to the date of their entry into this country, marks an 
important step in the long and strenuous campaign for the abolition 
of a deplorable feature of our tariff system. This latest effort should 
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prove conclusive. It is being made with judgment and authority 
along practical lines, the good-will of all the artists and connoisseurs 
in the country is behind it, and furthermore, we believe that wide and 
unremitting discussion of the subject has had a beneficial effect upon 
public opinion. 

In numerous editorials on the necessity for this reform, the New 
York Tribune has placed emphasis upon the educational issue involved. 
This crucial point has been illustrated again and again in interviews 
with prominent painters and sculptors. 

A favorite argument of those opposing the liberation of art trom 
its present humiliating status at our ports is, that a tax excludes 
trash. In the first place, it does nothing of the sort, and never will 
do anything of the sort. Trash will always remain popular in certain 
quarters, and provea profitable investment to those who import it, no 
matter what the duty upon it may be. The purchaser who likes 
trash, and is incapable of liking anything else, is not to be forced, by 
being deprived of it, into buying good work of native origin. But 
in any case the significance of trash in this matter is of no moment. 

What is of moment is the exclusion of really valuable works of 
art. It is common knowledge, as the Tribune states, that at the pres- 
ent time large numbers of precious paintings and objects of art owned 
by wealthy Americans remain in London or on the Continent, in 
storehouses or in private galleries, for no other reason than that the 
existing tariff makes their importation an altogether excessive hard- 
ship. It is easy to say that the man who can afford to buy a master- 
piece can afford to pay a heavy duty on it, but we would point out 
that there is a limit to human patience, and that there is such a thing 
as public decency. It is discourteous as well as ungrateful to make 
a citizen pay for the privilege of bringing into the country an object 
destined, in nine cases out of ten, to pass into the keeping of a public 
institution, if not in one generation, then in the next. 

Our art museums are often enriched by gifts of valuable paintings 
and other similar property, and their salutary influence upon the pub- 
lic is thereby steadily increased. But their educational value, great 
as it is now, would become greater if, by the dropping of the duty on 
art, their resources were still further strengthened. 

No one is more firmly convinced of this than the American artist. 
No one is more eager to have the obstacle now lying in the path of 
the collector permanently removed. Indeed, it is noticeable that the 
artists who have been quoted on this subject in the Tribune are so 
impressed by its educational aspect, and so little concerned about 
their interests, that the latter are scarcely mentioned. If allusion to 
them is made at all, it is in the candid and unselfish tone of Mr. Cox, 
who says: “‘The particular absurdity of the tariff from the point of 
view of protection is, that the artist doesn’t want the protection.’’ 

It has not thus far done him any earthly good. He has long 
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since had the opportunity to observe that fashion and individual taste 
are the controlling factors in the picture market. Hitherto, more- 
over, he has been able to comfort himself with the reflection that at 
least the importations of the collector have again and again given him 
the privilege of seeing interesting works, and that, by the aid of the 
latter, the public has been gaining in experience, so that some day it 
might be expected to look upon American art with more intelligence 
and appreciation. But now even this comfort seems threatened, 
with more and more fine old masters being kept abroad through the 
pressure of an intolerable tax. 

Over and above all these tangible issues there is, as the Tribune 
says, the broad principle of civilization which is at stake. Congress- 
man Lovering is well armed with the conviction, shared by thousands, 
that America needs the works of the masters in her galleries, and 
that the American artist is unharmed by their importation. R. C. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN’S 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION 


The National Academy of Design, New York, with the prestige 
that springs from age and careful, conservative management, has in 
popular estimate long been the exemplar of sound, wholesome, legiti- 
mate art. It is not, perhaps, so radical, not so much given to experi- 
ments and 
novelties, as 
some of the 
younger and 
so-called 
more pro- 
gressive as- 
sociations; 
some of its 
members 
seem some- 
what slav- 
ishly bound 
to methods 
and types of 
pictures that 
have lost 
their grip on 


LATE SUMMER : 
By H. Bolton Jones public taste; 
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EVENING GLOW. By Arthur Parton 
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management of the institution has at times been charged with hostility 
to new blood and its consequent innovations. But be that as it may, 
the exhibited work of the academicians has always commanded 
respect, and has elicited as generous a measure of praise as the 
displays of any body of artists in America. To say, therefore, that 
the exhibition of this year, while in no sense remarkable, maintains 
the enviable reputation of the institution, is to pay as just a tribute 
to its worth as the stanchest 
friend or supporter of the 
institution could desire. 

Landscape has long been 
one of the strong features of 
this exhibition, and the show 
of this year offers no excep- 
tion to the rules boven 
numbers and in quality land- 
scapes are in the ascendant. 
Portraiture is generously rep- 
resented in the galleries, and 
many of the examples shown 
are of exceptional merit. Sev- 
eral of the figure pieces are 
excellent. The story-telling 
pictures, however, are weak 
numerically, and for the most 
part those exhibited have not 
the merit either of conception 
or execution necessary in this 
class of work to arrest and 
hold attention. Marines, too, 
are less plentiful this year than 
heretofore, and while some of 
PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN McDOUGALL those shown are of unusual 
By Carroll Beckwith: quality, not a few impress one 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design : 

as bordering very closely on 
the commonplace. 

Apart, therefore, from the prize-winners, about which public inter- 
est naturally centers, the distinctive features of the show are its land- 
scape and portraiture. Indeed, in the opinion of many competent 
judges the landscapes of the exhibition have never been excelled; 
the same could scarcely be said of the portraits as a whole, despite 
the high average of merit. 

First a word about the prize pictures of the exhibition. These 
were chosen by a jury of selection, composed this year of the acade- 
micians George W. Mavnard, F. D. Millet, Charles H. Miller, J. 
Francis Murphy, J. C. Nicoll, and Arthur Parton, and the associates 
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Prank (| V. Du Mond and L.C. Earle. This jury has awarded the 
Thomas B, Clarke prize of $300 for the best American figure compo- 
sition to Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell for her large decorative panel, 
‘“The Sacred Hecatomb’’; the Inness gold medal, for the best land- 
scape in the exhibition, to Leonard Ochtman for his tonal canvas, ‘‘A 
Gray Morning’’; and the Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and 
$100, respectively, for the best three oils by artists under thirty-five 
years of age, the first to H. M. Walcott’s original and attractive 
figure composition, ‘‘At 
iNemratty , =the second 
to William F. Kline’s 
interesting figure and 
color work, ‘‘Leda and 
the Swan’’; and the third 
to Miss Belle Havens’s 
landscape and figure, 
lhe Last Load.’’ 

That the jury per- 
formed its task conscien- 
tiously and awarded the 
prizes judiciously no one, 
perhaps, will dispute. 
Mrs. Sewell’s large dec- 
orative panel, ‘‘The Sa- 
cred Hecatomb,’’ is cer- 
tainly an advance on 
anything she has _ here- 
tofore produced. The 
work bears unmistakable 
traces of the academic, © 
and its color is somewhat 
cold; but the composition 
is pleasing, the action is 





ie LITTLE MISS CHURCHILL 
spirited, and the canvas py rouise Cox 


is suffused with a sense Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


of light and atmosphere. 

Young men and maidens draped in classic style lead sacrificial bulls 
through a wood, and the ceremonial import of the occasion is clearly 
depicted. 

Ochtman’s ‘‘A Gray Morning,’’ given a place of honor, is a can- 
vas replete with agreeable sentiment. It is stronger than this artist’s 
work is wont to be. The misty trees and the moist sky are admir- 
ably rendered. Ochtman has acquired a reputation for poetic render- 
ing of bits of landscape, which but for his refined and suggestive treat- 
ment would be lacking in interest, and the important composition in 
this year’s exhibition may safely be characterized as one of his best. 
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The three Hallgar- 
ten prize-winners are all 
charming canvases, and 
well worthy the honor 
conferred upon them. 
Walcott si Atte 
Party’’ abounds in life 
and vivacity. The tots 
portrayed are emi- 
nently natural and are 
solidly. and — skilfully 
painted, and the sense 
of sportive abandon 
which the artist has suc- 
ceeded in incorporat- 
ing in his work makes 
the canvas one of the 
taking pictures of the 
show. Kline’s ‘*Leda 
and the Swan’’ is an 
old theme that scores 
of “artists; have tried 





MOONLIGHT ; ; 
By Ben Foster their hands at exploit- 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design ing. Indeed, so hack- 


neyed has the 
old legend be- 
come in pic- 
torial art, that 
one is some- 
what surprised 
at the artist's 
temerity) sin 
perpetrating a 
new Leda. He 
has been fairly 
successful, 
however, in 
his enterprise, 
since, while 
preserving the 
poetic charac- 
ter of ?the 
myth, he has 
been essen- 
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‘ ll By Belle Havens 
tia y true to Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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UNDINE 
By F.S. Church ares 
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HOLSTEIN COW. By Carleton Wiggins 
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,HOLLYHOCKS AND SUNSHINE 


By C. C, Curran 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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life in the painting of both the nude figure and the swan. Belle 
Havens’s ‘‘The Last Load’’ is part and parcel with her other cart-and- 





A GIRL OF THE COLONIES 
By Douglas Volk 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


horse compositions, commonplace and prosaic in subject, but rendered 
naturally and forcefully and with no small measure of atmospheric 
effect. The picture is not one of the winsome sort, and it doubtless 
makes less appeal to the spectator than any other of the prize-winners 
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The portraits, while 
HUMeCLOUS, mate, NOL On 
the whole as good in 
their average of merit 
as last year. The best 
are those by O. Row- 
land of Irving R. Wiles, 
by Carroll Beckwith of 
Captain McDougall, by 
F. P. Vinton of former 
Judge Henry E. How- 
land, by Frank Fowler 
of President Hadley of 
Yale, by Robert Henri 
of Miss Dreyer, by Sar- 
gent Kendall of Mrs. 
Gordon Knox Bell, by 
Miss Angelica S. Pat- 
terson of Bishop Brent, 
by William M. Chase of 
Emil Paur, ‘by Irving 
Wiles of Miss Agnes 
Paul, by Mrs. Amanda 
Brewster Sewell of 
Mrs. Charles S. Dodge, 





APPROACHING STORM 
By George H. Bogert 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


COZY CORNER IN THE BARN 
By J. G. Brown 


Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 





by Paul Ivano- 
witz of J. Sy- 
mington, Miss 
Louise Hues- 
tis’s. -  y Katha- 
rine,» |. Alden 
Weir’s A. P. 
Ryder, and 
f-AsPortraity, ot 
a Vady iby 
James Francis 
Brown. Of 
these pictures 
in particular 
the works re- 
spectively by 
Wiles, Brown, 
Henri, Vinton, 
Fowler, Weir, 
and HYestis 
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LEDA AND THE SWAN 


By William Fair Kline 


Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


the face, ab- 
solutely faith- 
ful, has#) the 
convincing 
quality born 
of sympathy 
with an inti- 
mate knowl- 
edgverotsthe 
subject 1t 
is without 
doubt the best 
Canvas that 
has emanated 
from Mr. 
Weir's studio 
for a number 
Ober yeruidass 
Frederic P. 
Vinton’s por- 


EVENING CLOUDS 
By R. Swain Gifford 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


and by Ivanowitz are 
exceptionally good. 
Their fellows in many 
cases do not adequately 
represent their painters. 

Weir's portrait of 
Albert P. Ryder is one 
of the most notable 
performances in the en- 
tire exhibition. It rep- 
resents the subject at 
somewhat less than 
half length—a bearded, 
round-shouldered man 
in a black coat ine 
eyes, suggestive of ab- 
straction, gaze intently 
downward, the fore- 
head is surmounted by 
a mass of disheveled 
hair, and the left hand 
maintains an easy grasp 
on one of the lapels of 
the coat. The pose is 
eminently natural, and 
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trait of Henry 
fe rLowiland. 
while some- 
what lacking 
in interest, is 
likewise char- 
acterized by 
correctness of 
portraiture and 
ease and nat- 
urainess of 
pose. The fig- 
lire cicar. cut 
and solidly 
painted, leans 
against a table, 
eyeglasses in 
hand -Color 
and spirit 


mentgmedecpin MAY AETRRNCON 
By Emil Carlsen 


less have been Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 

lent to the can- 

vas had the artist made more generous use of accessories. As it is, 
attention seems to have been centered exclusively on the main 
or essential 
facts, and 
for this rea- 
son the por- 
trait loses 
something 
of the inter- 
est which it 
might have 
had under 
different 
Eee dimime lite 
ltwisteasy 
enough to 
Andy tawlt 
with a good 
precemmot 
work, and 
perhaps it is 
as unprofit- 
END OF THE TRAIL able aseasy. 


By H. A. Poore O cahe 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design ne mig 
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PORTRAIT 
By William Thorne 
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Merritt Post, 
Bolton Jones, 
William Sar- 
tain; woeee lee 
Wyant, R. 
W. Van Bos- 
kerck yee le 
Van Laery R” 
Swain Gif- 
ford, Charles 
Pe Gruppe 
F. de Haven, 
Thomas Mo- 
ran, De For- 
est Bolmer, 
J. B. Bristol, 
Geormes Hy 
Bogert, Ar- 
thur Parton, 


THE RIVER LOING, NEMOURS 
By R. W. Van Boskerck 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


easily find fault, for instance, 
with the poise of the head 
and the tentative modeling 
and coloring in Frank Fow- 
ler’s portrait of President 
Hadley. Still one is com- 
pelled to admit that this 
canvas is one of the really 
noteworthy pictures in the 
exhibition. The artist has 
succeeded where many 
another portraitist would 
have failed —he has not 
merely given us a true tran- 
script of the features of the 
sitter, but he has carefully 
read the character of Mr. 
Hadley and embodied it in 
the likeness. Of the other 
portraits space forbids fur- 
ther discussion. 

The best landscapes shown 
are by Eaton, Daingerfield, 
Howe, Palmer, Shurtleff, 
George H:Smillieeaies- 
nolds-Beal, Edward Gay, W. 
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Carleton Wiggins, Leonard Ochtman, Robert C. Miner, George 
Inness, Jr., William McGrath, and Howard Russell Butler. All these 
—and indeed, many another—are on a high plane of merit, and some 
are unusually strong and gratifying—a credit to the institution. 





EMIL PAUR 


By William M. Chase 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


Little need be said in detail of the landscapes in the exhibition. 
It is certainly pleasing to note that so many members of the academy 
have been able and willing to remain loyal to this most charming 
branch of pictorial art. Speaking in general terms, if American artists 
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excel in any one thing, it is in the poetic rendering of bits of scenery, 
and yet one hears a plaint that landscapes do not sell, and that many 
an artist who has fine abilities as a landscapist is led by the popular 
craze for portraiture to abandon the form of art for which he has most 





PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT HADLEY 
By Frank Fowler 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


talent, and to essay a kind of work in which at the most he can only 

hope for an indifferent success—a policy seriously to be deprecated. 
Landscape-painting, however excellent, is thus something of a 

hazardous enterprise, and slow sales are discouraging. On the other 
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hand, portraits are a matter 
of commission, the percent- 
age of rejected work is 
small, and prompt pay, to 
say the least, is a matter 
of convenience. American 
artists have grown to real- 
ize that the great masters 
of landscape-painting have 
toiled in penury for pos- 
terity to reap the profit, 
while the popular portrait- 
painters are the men who 
have commanded big prices 
and have found time too 
short to execute their com- 
missions. 

This of late years has 
materially modified the 
complexion of our exhibi- 
tion. The time was when 
the dominant note in every 
American exhibition was 
landscape, and the artists 
gloried in their ability to 
transcribe bits of simple or 





SQUALLY WEATHER 
By J. C. Nicoll 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


THE TOILET 
By Walter Shirlaw 


EXHIBITION eT 
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picturesque 
scenery and 
invest them 
with poetic 
charm. To- 
day more 
and more of 
OuULrantists 
aresaiipti- 
tious to pose 
as portrait- 
ists, Since 
apparently 
tielyeeara he 
ambitious 
to acquire 
reputation 
in a form of 
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art which brings promptly the maximum of returns. For this reason 
they are prone to send portraits to exhibitions until in many of the 
annual shows portraiture is the dominant feature. 

That this tends to lessen popular interest in exhibitions cannot be 
denied. Portraiture is apt to be a witness of personal vanity or fam- 
ily pride rather than of artistic fitness of subject. The portrait of an 
indifferent subject painted without consummate ability is of little 
interest to anybody except the person painted, and if it be painted 
with consummate ability public interest is transferred from the picture 
to the painter. In the one case, the canvas is a disappointment, since 
the picture-loving public cannot be expected to find charm in the 
lineaments of those ambitious to be painted; and in the other, the 
painter is apt to be more impressive than his work. 

Happily the members of the academy have been loyal enough to 
landscape to make it still the dominant feature of their exhibitions, 
and the poetic transcriptions and interpretations of nature by the men 
named above—and by many another not specifically mentioned—are 
viewed with greater interest and enjoyed with keener relish than are 
the best examples of portraiture contributed to the display. 

It may further be mentioned that pictures of foreign scenes are not 
noticeably common. The views of Bruges, by Charles Warren 
Eaton; of Holland, by Addison T. Millar, Aimé MeyviseaCs 
Howland, and Charles P. Gruppé; of the district on the Loing, in 
France, by Robert van Boskerck and Alexander Harrison; of Lake 
Como, by George H. Smillie; of Norway, by Robert Kluth; of Eng- 
land, by Charles Lasar; of Algiers, by F. A. Bridgman; of Venice, 
by Gedney Bunce; and of Rome, by William Graham—are not always 
as well painted as the American landscapes and marines by some of 
the same artists. 

The number of marines shown is comparatively small, but some 
of the canvases in the galleries are of superior quality. Doubtless 
the best is ‘‘The Sunken Reef,’’ by George Wharton Edwards, owing 
to its truth to nature and to its essential liveliness. Other seascapes 
worthy of ‘mention are by -W. P. Richards, Fo Aj Bicknell. 
Nicoll, George Wharton Edwards, W. S. Barrett, F. M. K. Rehn, 
Henry B. Snell, J. G. Tyler, Carlton T. Chapman, Gedney Bunce, 
and Hebi st totthast: 

Following its usual practice, the academy offers very few examples 
of the nude. The most important is ‘‘The Toilet,’’ by Walter Shir- 
law, a nymph admiring herself in a hand-glass, presumably one of the 
Etruscan sort in polished bronze, and arranging her hair. Mr. Shir- 
law has just returned from a long sojourn in France and Italy, and 
we have here a memory of Siena. Edith Mitchill Prellwitz has a nude 
child by the bayside sailing a boat, very delightful in the effects of 
tender flesh in sunlight. Harrison N. Howarp. 
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The public has grown to expect much of the exhibitions of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and the display of this year 
in no way disappoints expectations. The shows of this institution 
have a distinctive character which the management takes pride in 
maintaining. As the Carnegie Institute offers the American public 
its only international art exhibition, so the Academy of the Fine 
Arts offers the 
most thor- 
oughly com- 
prehensive 
and represent- 
ative display 
of contempo- 
raneous Amer- 
ican art. With 
but compara- 
tively few ex- 
ceptions the 
exhibitions of 
this country 
are limited to 
exploiting the 
achievements 
of a school or 
locality. But 
the Academy, 
on the other 
hand, has gen- 
erously thrown 
openits galler- 
ies to works of 
the most di- 
verse kinds, 
representing 
every body of THE LITTLE LADY SOPHIE OF SOHO 
painters and By James A. McNeill Whistler 
every locality. 

Bias or prejudice has rarely or never been charged against the 
management, whose aim for the most part has been to make collec- 
tion thoroughly comprehensive and representative. In a word, the 
purpose has been to gather and throw open to the public a great 
assemblage of important pictures which would give some adequate 
idea of what the leaders in American art are doing. To this end the 
management has borrowed with wise discrimination from private own- 


a9 
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ers and collec- 
tors,has drawn 
liberally from 
the stock of 
leading art 
dealers, and 
has culled the 
gems from re- 
cént art ,ex; 
hibitions. 

The shows, 
of course, have 
varied in inter- 
est and im- 
portance, but 
however much 
the succeeding 
displays may 
have differed 
in numbers 
and quality, 
the manage- 
ment of ) the 
institution has 
ever had at 
heart the best 
interests (of 
SUNLIGHT American art 
By Frank W. Benson and has stren- 

uously sought 
to give the maximum of opportunity to native artists, consistent, it 
should be remembered, with maintaining a suitable standard of excel- 
lence. Year by year, therefore, the work of the institution@iias 
increased in scope, and its annual exhibitions have been characterized 
by a gradually increasing value to the public. As regards the 
contributing artists, it is not too much to say that the displays of 
the institution are the most popular in the country. 

One of the means that have enabled the Academy to gather a 
widely representative collection of American paintings year by year— 
and this was emphasized in the local press at the opening of the 
present exhibition—is the offer of substantial prizes and its own prac- 
tice of purchasing pictures from the exhibition, which is alone a 
stimulus to private buyers. The fund created by the late Joseph E. 
Temple has thus been of great value, both directly and indirectly. 
The pictures purchased from this fund already form a really signifi- 
cant collection, a record of American art as the years go by. The 
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fund yields an annual income of eighteen hundred dollars, to be 
expended for the purchase of an American work at the discretion of 
the directors, and for,the award of a gold medal by the painters’ jury 
of selection. 

There is also the Walter Lippincott prize of three hundred dollars 
for ‘‘the best figure-painting in oil by an American citizen,’’ the 
donor having the option of purchasing the picture at the artist’s price; 
there is the Mary Smith prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
painting by a resident woman artist, and there is the Academy gold 
medal, founded by John H. Converse, which carries no material 
recompense, but is awarded for high achievement, and has been con- 
ferred heretofore on Ridgway Knight, Alexander Harrison, William 
M. Chase, Winslow Homer, Edwin A. Abbey, Cecilia Beaux, Charles 
Grafly, Henry Thouron, and J. McNeill Whistler, most of whom are 
also represented in the Academy’s permanent collection. This year 
another prize 
is added, the 
Jennie Sesnan 
gold medal, 
endowed by 
Miss Elizabeth 
Roberts, a con- 
tributor to the 
present exhibi- 
tion, for the 
best landscape. 

' The paint- 
ers’ jury of 
selection for 
this exhibition 
consisted of J. 
McLure Ham- 
Wton, chair- 
man; Thomas 
P. Anschutz, 
Thomas Ea- 
fins) Colin’ C, 
Cooper, Robert 
Henri, J. Al- 
den Weir, W. 
Sergeant Ken- 
Gain Childe 
Hassam, Wil- 
ton Lockwood, 


and Philip L. 





CHILDREN ON DONKEY-BACK 
Hale. By J. Alden Weir 
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The jurors for sculpture were Charles Grafly, F. Edwin Elwell, 
and Cyrus E. Dallin. The selection of pictures by American artists 
in Europe was made by Alexander Hamilton, S. Seymour Thomas, 
and Walter Gay. The hanging committee was composed of J. McLure 
Hamilton, J. Alden Weir, and Colin Campbell Cooper. Too much 
cannot be said of the skillful work of this committee. The effect of 
the best collection of pictures ever gotten together can be utterly 
ruined by bad arrangement; and on the other hand, an indifferent 
collection of works may be given an attractive appearance, if not an 
air of importance, by a capable hanging committee. The Academy’s 
galleries are pleasing in the extreme. Generally speaking, the pic- 
tures of one painter are grouped or pictures of kindred painters, so 
that one gets an effect of very pleasing masses rather than of spots. 

Thus three pic- 
tureésm= Dye ram, 
Benson, figures in 
strong sunlight, are 
surrounded by 
some luminous 
landscapes in a cor- 
responding key. 
On an opposite 
panel Childe Has- 
sam’s smart  out- 
door effectsi are 
accompanied by 
other impressionist 
picturesyesoeruen 
this end of the room 
is quite aglow with 
light. “Another 
good scheme of 
harmony is in hang- 
ing a number of 
small pictures of 
one kind as a sort 
of frame to a larger 
work, to their mu- 
tual advantage. 
Thus Walter Gay’s 
admirable studies 
of French interiors 
are associated with 
Miss Beaux’s por- 


PORTRAIT OF P. A. B. WIDENER trait of Mrs. Roose- 
velt; Alden Weir’s 


By John Singer Sargent 
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prettre sup- 
ports a group 
of Fromuth’s 
“Dock Deco- 
GeuteicOn Se 
which it holds 
together and 
makes impor- 
tant in a deco- 
tative sense, 
and around the 
portrait of 
Julia Marlowe 
are hung some 
Gievllorence 
Este’s very in- 
dividual stud- 
esas enw. id Gn 
have a dis- 
tinctly Japan- 
ese quality that 
is yet quite her 
own in spirit. 
With ~ up- 
ward of twelve 
hundred exhib- 
its and almost 
four hundred 
and seventy PORTER ATY OF JAY COOKE 
exhibitors, it By William M Chase 
would be mani- 
festly impolitic to attempt anything like a detailed discussion of indi- 
vidual works. A few notes more or less general, but calculated to give 
an idea of the characteristics of the exhibition as a whole, must suffice. 
The first impression given to the visitor is, that portraiture is the 
keynote of the display. Exclusive of the miniatures, there are in the 
galleries upward of one hundred examples of this form of art. Some 
of these must be accorded the rank of masterpieces, while others are 
the tentative efforts of artists who have mistaken their forte, and who 
would be more certain of satisfactory success in other lines of work. 
There is a pronounced feeling of regret in these latter days that so 
many American artists have been wooed by the chimera of possible 
success in portraiture, and have been led in a measure to abandon 
other forms of pictorial art. Broadly speaking, this is an element of 
commercialism that 1s creeping into American studios and transform- 
ing American exhibitions, a desire on the part of the artists to cater, 








EASTERN POINT 
By Winslow Homer 





A SECRET 
By Walter McEwen 
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for the purpose of satisfactory returns, to the pride and vanity of 
those who can afford to place commissions for portraits of themselves. 

There are men and women with whom portraiture is a supreme 
gift, who have the faculty not merely of making a passable likeness, 
but of investing that like- 
ness with sentiment, feel- 
ing, character, who 
have the power to make 
the painted simulacrum 
eloquent of all the attri- 
butes possessed by the 
subject. One would wish 
that portraiture might be 
left in the hands of these 
artists; that those who 
have not this ability to 
divine and record charac- 
ter, but who can cast the 
witchery of poetic thought 
and feeling over bits of: 
landscape, or who can 
transcribe the beauty and 
majesty of the sea, or who 
can give to the prosaic 
world happy conceits 
gracefully limned or bits 
of ideality which the rank 
and file of humanity are 
the better for seeing, would 
be loyal to their first love. 
We glory in our Sargents, 
but we also glory in our 
Homers and Murphys and 
Davises, Art for art’s 
sake, it is true, sometimes 
does mean a cold hearth 
grceangempty larder; but %  0en ad 
after all, the portraitist Se aii 
without reputation is as 
badly off as the artist in other lines of work, and pictures by the men 
at the top, whatever be their specialty, do sell. All this, however, 
by the side. 

In the exhibition some of the portraits displayed are eminently 
notable. That by Sargent of William M. Chase is a most admirable 
piece of work—many would not hesitate to call it a monument in 
American art. This particular canvas deserves a word since it has a 
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double interest. Sargent is reputedly the foremost portrait-painter 
in the world, and Chase is probably the best all-round painter in 
America. The portrait of a man of commanding genius in art, 
painted by his peer, one sees only rarely, and Sargent’s canvas is thus 
unique among the pictures 
in the gallery. 

The same artist’s por- 
trait of P. A. B. Widener 
is less satisfactory. One 
is inclined to think it less 
admirable in many ways 
than Mr. Chase’s portrait 
of the veteran financier, Jay 
Cooke. Cecilia Beaux’s 
portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt 
and daughter is likewise 
notable. Other excellent 
examples of portraiture are 
by Abbott Thayer, Tar- 
bell, Wilton Lockwood, 
John Lambert, John W. 
Alexander, Julian Storey, 
Janet Wheeler, Mrs. Mer- 
ritt, Thomas Eakins, Irving 
R. Wiles, Edwin A. Abbey, 
Mary Cassatt, and James 
McNeill Whistler. Other 
names of acceptable por- 
traitists might be cited, 
but as this list does not 
aim to be exhaustive or to 
imply lack of merit on the 
part of those not specifi- 
cally mentioned, the names 
given will suffice. 

The department of por- 
YOUNG WOMAN WITH WATER-LILIES traiture is also noticeably 
siineacr nyt tos be enriched this season by an 

unusually full collection 
of miniatures, constituting a more important exhibit in this line of 
artistic accomplishment than has ever before been seen at the 
Academy. The examples of portraiture in sculpture are also unusu- 
ally numerous and interesting. Among these, a portrait bust of 
Joseph Jefferson, by Charles Henry Niehaus, is an admirable 
likeness of the veteran comedian. Mr. Niehaus also has a bronze 
bust of Rabbi Gottheil. A beautiful bronze in light paint of a 
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young girl is by William Sergeant Kendall. Two cabinet busts 
pimpemilorem, beautitully executed, are by S. S. Hartley. The 
heroic bronze bust of Dr. William S. Rainsford, by Daniel C. 
French, is one of the prominent works of the sculptural ex- 
hibit. A bronze bust, life-size, of the late James McManes, by 
Charles Grafly, is pendant to a similar one in dark bronze of Joseph 
de Camp, by the same artist. 

Apropos of Whistler, it is somewhat of a privilege for the art- 
loving public to see six of the master’s works in a single exhibition. 
To the present display five pictures are lent by Charles L. Freer, of 
Detroit, and a sixth by E. G. Kennedy. The larger picture is an 
outdoor scene, “‘Cremorne Gardens,’’ with characteristic groups 
of Londoners of the present period. The five are those shown a year 
or two ago in London, entitled ‘‘Rose and Brown—La Cigale,’’ 
“Rose and Red—the Little Pink Cap,’’ ‘‘Rose and Gold—the Little 
Lady Sophie of Soho,’’ ‘‘Blue and Gold—the Rose Azalea,’’ and 
‘Green and Gold—the Great Sea.’’ 

To speak in a general way of the landscapes and seascapes in the 
exhibition must necessarily be somewhat unsatisfactory. Many visi- 
tors to the galleries find and deplore a larger aggregate than usual of 
bizarre effects, canvases painted apparently for the distinct purpose 
of producing something unusual—a witness of experimental efforts. 

It should be noted, however, that present-day landscape-painting 
is primarily not topographical, not transcriptions of delightful nooks 
and corners. Composition, on which such stress used to be laid, is 
now subordinated largely to aérial effect. Light, color, atmosphere, 
time of day, season of the year, unusual phenomena are emphasized. 
These are really to be recorded as notes of personal interpretation. 
While many of these pictures are very charming, they stand in marked 
contrast with the straightforward renderings of nature that have uni- 
formly been popular with the picture-buying public. A few titles 
from the catalogue.will give an inkling of the peculiar themes essayed 
by the artists—Breckenridge’s ‘‘Golden Valley,’’ Schofield’s 
‘‘Autumn Hillside,’’ Young’s ‘‘Frosty Morning {in November,’’ 
Redfield’s ‘‘Winter Evening.’ 

These canvases are indicative of one aspect of contemporary art 
which is generously represented. But there are many other phases 
shown, from precise, literary preception to flaring impressionism, and 
one finds in the galleries such strong contrasts as the big romantic 
night scene by Blakelock, the quiet poetry of meadow and sky by 
Davis, and the varied work of Inness, Birge Harrison, Louis Paul 
Dessar, Ochtmann, Bisbing, Charles Hopkinson, Walter Greene, 
Charles Warren Eaton, Harry Vander Weyden, and many more that 
represent the widest range of conception and quality. 

ARTHUR Z. BATEMAN. 


Norte.—Illustrations on following pages are from works shown at Philadelphia. 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


x The largest sum ever set aside for artistic decoration of a public 
building in this country, will be expended on the new Pennsylvania 
State House at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. For the sculpture three 
hundred thousand dollars will be spent, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand for the mural painting. The former will be executed by 





LA VANNE DE MONTIGNY 
By Abert D. Gihon 


Sculptor George Grey Barnard, while Edwin A. Abbey and Miss 
Oakley will undertake the mural work. The Governor’s room will 
be the particular work of Miss Oakley. Mr. Barnard says there will 
be four divisions of sculpture. The principal group will represent 
‘‘The Apotheosis of Labor,’’ in bronze, and will be placed at the 
base of the dome. The group will be thirty-five feet high, and will 
embrace four colossal figures and three magnificent representations of 
horses. The other groups will be of marble, and will be allegorical. 
* Edwin H. Blashfield has completed his decoration for the new 
Baltimore court-house, and after being exhibited for a few days at the 
Arts Club in New York, it was sent to Baltimore. It is about twelve 
by thirty-five feet in dimensions, and represents Washington sur- 
rendering his commission as commander-in-chief of thearmy. Instead 
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of the usual historical illustration, Mr. Blashfield has rendered his 
theme partly in allegory. It is to Columbia, a seated female figure, 
that the general surrenders his commission, and other beautiful women, 
typifying Maryland, Prosperity, Commerce, War, History, etc., are 
grouped oneither side. In the side panels men, women, and children 
in the characteristic dress of the period are skillfully introduced, and 
at the extreme ends of the decoration the guns and bayonets of a 





A MISTY MORNING 
By John G. Saxtoa 


retreating line of soldiers form an effective device. It is simple in 
composition and very decorative, and has already been ranked by 
competent critics among the finest mural paintings our American art 
has produced. This court-house already owns an important mural 
decoration by C. Y. Turner, and another is being executed by Edward 
Simmons. A third of the cost of these is being borne by the Munici- 
pal Art Society of Baltimore. 

& John Flanagan, the American sculptor, has recently put in place in 
the building of the Congressional Library at Washington the clock 
upon which he has been at work for several years. It is a monu- 
mental production, as it had to be to fit into the ensemble of the great 
octagon reading-room at the center of the building for which it was 
commissioned. Mr. Flanagan’s clock is set between two columns 
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against the 
wall on the 
second ar- 
caded story, 
just over the 
entrance into 
the rotunda 
fromthe 
grand hall. 
That part of 
the design 
which em- 
braces the 
dial is formed 
of various- 
colored mar- 
bles. The 
dialettcetre 
whichis three 
feet in diam- 
eter, is in gilt 
box. 'nezeee, 
framed with 
a wreath and 
garlands’ of 
intertwined oak and laurel, also in bronze. The hands of the clock 
are formed of two serpents in enameled copper. On either side of 
the dial are seated figures in bronze typifying the Reader and the 
Writer. The background above the clock is in mosaic, in which the 
signs of the zodiac are figured. The massive group in bronze which 
surmounts the timepiece consists of three figures, Time in the center, 
with Day and Night attending him. Day and Night have each their 
appropriate attributes, the former scattering flowers and Night her 
stars and a comet. Beneath this elaborate work there is a small 
bronze in high relief, entitled “‘The Swift Runners,’’ in which the 
sculptor indicates the passing on of the torch of knowledge by the 
exhausted devotee to his unwearied successor. 

& William Merritt Chase announces that next summer he will take a 
limited number of pupils to Holland. The class will be located near 
Haarlem. In addition to working from the landscape and model out 
of doors, one of the features of the trip will be the study of the old 
Dutch masters, special attention being paid to the works of Frans 
Hals. Excursions will be made to Amsterdam, The Hague, and other 
neighboring places of interest. 

2 The Society of American Portrait Painters is now full fledged, its 
officers being Eastman Johnson, president; A. A. Anderson, vice- 
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president; and Hubert Vos, secretary. The purpose of the society 
is to press the claims of home artists for portrait commissions against 
the horde of foreign portrait-painters who come over and reap rich 
rewards while having little but their foreign names and inability to 
speak English to recommend them. The society already includes 
John S. Sargent, Frank Fowler, R. W. Vonnoh, William M. Chase, 
Frank Duveneck, George C. Munzig, Benjamin C. Porter, William 
Thorne, Thomas W. Wood, Irving Wiles, W. M. Paxton, Alphonse 
Jongers, and Orrin Peck. 

w Pittsburg school children, pupils of every ward school in the city, 
will during the present school year be given the opportunity to study 
large photographic reproductions of the Carnegie Institute collection 
of paintings. For months past, photographers and frame-makers 
have been preparing a ‘‘school’’ set of photographs. Each photo- 
graph bears a label giving the title, the artist, and brief biographical 
sketch, including a list of noted works. The period of exhibition 
at each school 
will be two 
wmeeks, “ihre 
plan providing 
tor the circula- 
tion of these 
photographs is 
purely in the in- 
terest of educa- 
tion, and was 
adopted early 
in the spring at 
a conference of 
the Principals’ 
ies ocratlon 
and the repre- 
sentative of the 
department of 
fine arts of the 
institute, -in 
2qdition to 
furnishing a set 
of framed pho- 
tographs for 
exhibition, the 
institute will 
furnish sets of 
photographs to 
as many schools 
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manent exhibition at the actual cost of printing. The photographs 
represent the highest achievement of photography, and will be added 
to from year to year. 

& The addition to the Metropolitan Museum of New York, of an 
imposing front on Fifth Avenue, is now complete. It has been two 
years under construction, and cost one million dollars. It forms the 
grand main entrance to the museum, which in time will be extended 
both north and south along the avenue from Seventy-ninth to Eighty- 
fifth streets. Through the entrance doors the visitor comes into a 
grand hall fifty-four feet wide and one hundred and three feet long, 
at the end of which are two smaller halls or galleries. Opposite the 
entrance rises an imposing staircase twenty-four feet wide, leading to 
the upper galleries, while around the great hall runs an open gallery. 
This large hall is sprinkled with statuary, the central space being 
occupied by Biondi’s well-known group, termed “‘Saturnalia.”’ 

& J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s_ pur- 
chases of Euro- 
pean antiqui- 
ties; pichires, 
and works of art 
during the year 
1902 will aggre- 
gate five million 
dollars, accord- 
ing to the Du- 
veen brothers, 
who are regu- 
larly employed 
by the New 
York multi- 
millionaire and 
his American 
fellows in scour- 
ing the Euro- 
pean treasure 
market. Begin- 
ning with the 
acquisition of 
the four-hun- 
dred - thousand- 
dollar, fifteenth- 
century, Gothic- 
Flemish tapes- 
try for a time 
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Kensington 
museum, 
Morgan’s 
recent buy- 
mos are 
stated to in- 
clude the 
most costly 
selections 
of ancient 
paintings, 
marbles, 
bromzes, 
plate, rugs, 
armor, carv- 
ines, and 
furniture 
ever bought 
by an in- 
divid wal 
purchaser 
since deal- 
ings in arts 





THANATOS 
and gems By KarlT. F. Bitter 


became an 


established business. Most of the treasures are stored in England 
and on the Continent, the owner not desiring to add sixty per cent 
to their cost by paying the duties necessary to take them to the 
United States. 

& H. A. McNeil has made his first sketch for the monument to be 
presented to the city of Portland, Oregon, by Mrs. D. P. Thompson 
and her daughters. Itisa group of two Indians, called “‘The Coming 
of the White Man,’’ and will stand on a massive pedestal of granite 
or of natural boulders. The site in the City Park and the sketch have 
been accepted by the Park Board. One Indian stands upright with 
folded arms; another supporting his left hand ona spear has taken 
a step forward, and with his right points out the approaching pale- 
faces. Both figures are partly draped, and their shields are behind 
them, resting on the ground. They will be in bronze slightly larger 
than life. 

2 A notable addition to the collection of statuary owned by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is a figure in marble by 
Rodin, which was recently given by Alexander Harrison. It is a 
small work, representing a nude woman half-kneeling and half-lying, 
with her hair streaming out and mingling with the flow of water from 
an overturned vase by her side. 


GATHERING? STORMGINSESUESE PA hie 


The frontispiece of this issue of BrusH AND PENCIL, ‘‘Gathering 
Storm in Estes Park,’’ by Leslie J. Skelton, is one of the most notable 
works of this well-known artist. The painting was made during the 
summer of 1900. Estes Park is one of the most beautiful of Colo- 
rado’s natural parks, giving vistas of mountain scenery of the most 
varied and witching character. Snow lies in the mountains most of 





MADISON AVENUE IN WINTER 
By Birge Harrison 


the year, and while the weather is usually clear and dry, there are 
occasional storms of great interest and beauty artistically. The 
painting here reproduced represents the time of quiet just preceding 
one of these storms. The artist has endeavored—and with marked 
success—to give the feeling of light and atmosphere which comes at 
storm times and also to convey an impression of the wonderful clear- 
ness and mirror-like quality of the water. The magnificent colors of 
sky and mountain are also depicted with remarkable fidelity. The 
reproduction of the painting is the work of the United States Color- 
type Company of Denver, Colorado, whose product is second to that 
of no concern ina similar line of business. In this case the engrav- 
ers and printers have succeeded in duplicating the color harmonies of 
the painting and have given an exact transcript of its elusive beauties 
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SOME RECENT ART SALES 


* The sale of the famous Warren collection of pictures recently 
concluded in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, was regarded as one of 
the most important sales of pictures that had been held in that city 
for a number of years, and it was especially interesting as being illus- 
trative of the values at which the paintings of the various artists in 
question are held. The total amount realized in the two evenings’ 





THE MAIDEN 
By George G. Barnard 


sales was $346,275. Following are the pictures that commanded a 
price of $500 or over: ‘‘Donkey and Cart.’’ Mauve, J. Burnham, 
$800; ‘‘Entrance to Cave,’’ Fortuny, G. S. King, $800; ‘‘A Cottage 
Madonna,’’ Israels, Lewisohn, $3,500; ‘‘Near Dordrecht,’’ Jong- 
Kindgela V- Whitney, $2,800; “Scene in Cairo,’ von Ferraris, G. FE, 
Blandy, $1,400; ‘‘Coast View,’’ Courbet, E. McMillin, $1,000; 
‘*Sunset-Tombs Near Cairo,’’ Decamps, H. Williams, $3,000; ‘‘The 
Little Dunce,’’ Fuller, Knoedler & Co., $500; ‘‘Horses in Stable,’’ 
Géricault. M. B. Ford, $950; ‘“Lock on Seine,’’ Lambinet, I. Mon- 
taignac, $800; ‘‘Le Canal de Chioggia,’’ Ziem, Knoedler & Co., 
$2,150, The; Chastisement, Ribot, D. .B. Updike,’ $950;, “iter 
fiemenower, +s Michel, Teekhs Ball} .f05,0;-9elne shoul; ecCourbet, 
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T. E. Munson, $725; ‘‘Ploughing,’’ Troyon, R. E. Dowling, $1,000; 
“‘T’Etang, Clair de Lune,”’ Harpignies, Knoedler & Coymegeze: 
‘‘The Poultry Yard,’’ Jacque, I. Montaignac, $2,550; ‘‘Cardinal 
Bibbiena,’’ Ingres, H. Williams, $5,500; ‘‘The Escape,’’ Fromentin, 
KF. Hermann, 931-7500 
‘“‘T’Eminence Grise,’’ 
Géréme, Soh aA vetyaies 
$16,000* Onthte © litte 
Dupré, F. V. Whitney, 
$7,600; ‘“The Wise Vir- 
gin,.’ ‘Lafarce sos ue 
Avery, Jrg$5 75sae oe 
tany Peasant,’’ Breton, 
Knoedler & Co., $4,000; 
‘“Hairpinseesewioer. 
Moore, Cottier & Co., 
$525; ‘“‘Stag Walking,’’ 
Barye, 5. PAvety.eii 
$700; ““Fight between 
Lion and Tiger,’’ Dela- 
croix, Knoedler & Co., 
$650; ‘‘Fishermen and 
Djinn,’ Latarse ya se 
Avery, Jr., $600; _The 
Card Players,’’ Domin- 
go, S. Me aii tian 
$2,12655 | ey oe 
Satyr,’’ Knaus, H. Rei- 
singer, $1,000; ‘*‘Land- 
scape and Cattle,’’ Van 
Marcke, I. Montaignac, 
$2,800; ‘‘Turkish Sen- 
tinel,’” = Baroveyen sae 
Avery, Jr., 65,300; “La 
Pleureuse,= = itenmere 
Mrs. J. G. Tait, $600; 
GIRL AND DOG ‘‘Bazaats in Cairo,’ De= 
By Edmund C, Tarbell camps, Durand-Ruel 

Co., $850;% «Phen omo- 
kers,’’ Fromentin, Knoedler & Co., $2,650; “Girleand§ em setae 
J. E. French, $1,525; ‘‘Coming from Fountain,’’ Millet, E. Brandus, 
$4,600; ““Gray Morning,’’ Corot, L. C. Weir, $27200;3.5 sunsee 
Landscape,’’ Rousseau, W. Macbeth, $4,400; ‘‘Sunset,’’ Dupré, 
I. Montaignac, $3,000; ‘‘River Bank, Spring,’’ Daubigny, Knoedler 
& Co., $5,950; ‘‘The Flagellation,’’ Delacroix, A. H. Healy, $900; 
‘A Young Mother,’’ Gallait, R. M. Voorhis, $550; “‘ Hunting Dogs,”’ 
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Diaz, 1. Montaignac, $2,100; ‘‘The Culprit,’’ Johnson, Knoedler & 
Moums7o0s Hillside,” Bonington, S. P: Avery, Jr., $1,150; ‘‘The 
Little Actress,’’ Landseer, Dowdeswell, $950; ‘‘Arabs at the Foun- 
tain,’’ Fromentin, Knoedler & Co., $1,800; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Gainsbor- 
ough, E. McMillin, $1,100; ‘‘Bohemians,’’ Diaz, J. B. Bloomingdale, 
$2,250; ‘‘Landscape with 
storks,” Daubigny, 
Knoedler & Co., $9,700; 
“Sunday Twilight,’’ Rous- 
seau, Mrs. Edward Kaig, 
$5,000; ‘‘Lombardy Pop- 
gre, Orolo. P. Avery, 
f-geee 100: ~ \Miarine,’’ 
Daubigny, E. McMillin, 
$1,000; “‘Regrettant la 
Factie, ~ Corot, |. Mon- 
taignac, $3,500; ‘‘Twi- 
light on the Seine,’’ Du- 
pré, H. C. Wilson, $3,200; 
‘“Landscape with Tree,’’ 
Corot, Knoedler & Co., 
$15,000; ‘‘Shepherdess,”’ 
Millet, Knoedler & Co., 
$aee, 00, boats on 
Shore,’’ Daubigny, S. P. 
EMMeCHVGeT Its) 93.5005 
>/Peasant Woman and 
Child) Millet, 1. Mon- 
taignac, $11,100; ‘‘Plain 
in Berri—Sunset,’’ Rous- 
seau, E. McMillin, $8,- 
700; ‘‘Madonna in an 
Arch,’’ Flemish, fifteenth 
century, H.C. Wilson, 
$1,500; ‘‘Portrait of Mar- 
tin Luther,’’ unknown, G. 
be Hopkins, £9000; 
“*Christ’s Ascension,’’ 
Peupenssa i.) A, realy, 
$850; ‘‘Circe Calling Ulysses,’’ Breughel, the Elder, D. B. Updike, 
Si1o07 -tlarbor Scene,” Van “der= Neer, “H. Wilhams,3$1,500; 
SCopbier,° Van Tol, G: By Hopkins, ($950; “Lady “in Venetian 
Costume,’’ Brusasorci, the Elder, D. B. Updike, $750; ‘‘Madonna,’’ 
Gatena,.D. B. Updike, «$1,000; "Burgomaster'sy Wife; Van der 
Helst, G. B. Hopkins, $900; ‘‘Dutch Interior,’’ De Hooghe, 
See ivery, Jr.,°$3;500, © Keadingsthe News, ) Morland,]D) 7B: 





PORTRAIT 
By Cecilia Beaux 
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Updike, $800; *‘‘ Young Vio- 
linist,’’ Metsu, Lz Amiizane 
thier, $625; ‘‘Madonna and 
Child,’’ School of Perugino, 
H. Williams, $725; ‘‘Head 
of a Young (Girlie Greuzes 
Joseph Burnham, $1,250; 
‘“Second Baron Musgrave,’’ 
Gainsborough, A. Tooth & 
Sons, $3,050; ‘‘Lady Hervey 
of , Bristol,” “Reymoldssaaee 
Fischhof, $10;000;"5./onm 
Singleton Copley, Lord Lynd- 
hurst,’’  Lawrencepuio peers 
Avery, Jr., $3,300;%) lady 
Lyndhurst,’’ Lawrence, S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $4,100; “‘Jesters 
at Cards,””. Zamacoisausae ce 
Avery, Jr. ($3;0007seue (see 
deuse de Chevres# (crayon), 
Millet, I. Montaignac, $3,- 
600; “‘ Paris fron SteC@romces 
Corot, H. Co MeGormacis 
$14,700; “Prisons Choire 
Daumier, Hy (Willits 
$1,550; Sleeping @ilotiver 
and Child,” Hunt; Deepa o- 
dike, $650; 24 thesiaen 
Sister,’’ Chavannesws Piece 
Wilson, $3,300," Deccenn 
aco eno dés Bohémiens; )Diaz, ome 
By Charles Grafly Avery, Jr.,21812, 700 jae mote 
pheus and Eurydice,’’ Corot, 
E. McMillin, $21,500; ‘‘Coast near Villiers,’’ Troyon, H. Williams, 
$8,100; “‘Herminie et les Bergers,”’ Delacroix, “lo @Nlentaignacs 
$7,200; ‘‘Tivoli Landscape,’’ Wilson, S..P. Avery; = )tiespescou, 
‘*Quadroon,’’ Fuller, George A. Hearn, $5,500; | Hveningeeiiea: 
field,’’ Inness, Knoedler & Co., $1,500; ““Death of thes Vireings 
Wohlgemuth, S. P. Avery, Jr., £6,000; ‘“Femmes 4a la Fontaine,”’ 
Chavannes, R. D. Evans, $8,000. 
& At Brussels an art event of interest was the sale of Senator Otlet’s 
famous collection of Flemish pre-Renaissance paintings. Among the 
works which fetched the highest prices were the ‘‘Déposition,’’ by 
Memlinc, and a ‘‘Descent from the Cross,’’ by Van der Weyden, 
which went for 22,000 and 17,000 francs respectively. A “‘Holy 
Family,’’ by van Orley, was bought by the Louvre for 13,500 francs. 





REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


A book of exceptional interest and value to every student of Greek 
art is “‘Ancient Athens,’’ by Ernest Arthur Gardner, recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The Athenian capital, with its 
marvelous monuments of art, is an old story—the subject of innumer- 
able histories, descriptive monographs, and controversial works. 
And yet there is need of a concise, authoritative volume giving a 
résumé of present-day historical inquiry and archeological investiga- 
tion, with adequate illustrations of the art remains which have survived 
the lapse of time. Such a summary is just what Professor Gardner’s 
book supplies, and hence the special value of the work in question. 

The author has drawn liberally on his predecessors in the same 
Heldror research, and 
gives tull credit to 
those to whom he is 
indebted. Hehas 
disencumbered the 
book of controversial 
matter by relegating 
disputed questions as 
far as possible to 
notes at the end of 
some of the chapters, 
and he has aimed to 
give as clearly and 
directly as_ possible 
the impressions pro- 
auced) by the . sites 
and buildings de- 
scribed, as viewed in 
the light sof refer- 
ences made to them 
by classical authors. 

Where so much is 
doubtful no writer 
Ssaumecapect, all his 
conclusions to be un- 
disputed, but the 
book under review 
will doubtless be 
found not to have 
misrepresented either 
the available evidence 
or the theories that 





MASTER M. WILLIAM WRIGHT 
have been based upon By Pierre Troubetzkoy 
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it. The history, topography, and remains of the city are all fully 
discussed, and the many illustrations from photographs are extremely 
valuable. The work is to be heartily recommended. 

x When, as at the present time, the American public is being awak- 
ened to the necessity of preserving the natural beauties of the land- 
scape and of supplying attractions to those regions where nature has 
been chary of her gifts, one welcomes such simple, straightforward 
works as ‘‘Practical Forestry,’’ by John Gifford, recently published 
by D. Appleton & Co. This work is intended primarily for the 
general reader and the beginner, and as its title implies, it is emi- 
nently practical. 

Forestry when shorn of pedantry, simplified, and divested of 
technical details of little importance at present to the American, falls 
readily into place by the side of the cognate arts of horticulture and 
agriculture. The tendency on the part of European writers has been 
to amplify and extend the subject to the exhaustion of the merest 
detail, necessitating a long search through an immense amount of 
unimportant and uninteresting matter in order to find the points 
of most importance. Mr. Gifford, on the contrary, has adopted the 
policy of simplicity. 

The subject is a many-sided one, and as the author says, it should 
appeal to everybody. Forestry has its strictly commercial and eco- 
nomic side, but it also has its artistic side, since to the man in search 
of recreation or health or sport, and to the lover of nature, the woods 
have many attractions. One could wish that Mr. Gifford in his hand- 
book had dwelt as fully on the artistic as on the strictly practical side. 
& “The A B-C of Photography,” by Fayette J. Clutemissueda, 
the Camera Craft Publishing Company, is one of the latest additions 
to photographic literature. It is presupposed by the writer that the 
reader knows nothing about the art, and each step in the various 
processes is so carefully explained that the veriest novice will have no 
difficulty in understanding the author’s meaning. 


MOI 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


““My Life in Many States and in Foreign Lands,’’ by George 
Francis Trains D. Appletonsy Com fie25. 

‘‘Life of Michael Angelo,’’ by Herman Grimm. Little, Brown 
& CO. .-2.V0ls.4 hO.008 

‘“Ancient Athens,’’ by Ernest Gardner. The Macmillan Co. 
#5 net. 

““French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the Eighteenth Century,’’ 
by Lady Dilke. The Macmillan Co. $10 net. 

‘‘Representative Art of Our Time,’’ Part I., Charles Holme, Ed. 
John Lane. §$1 net. 
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ONE OF THE DISPUTANTS 
By J. Connolley 
Second Prize, Baldwin Fund, 1902, National Academy of Design 
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PateewaCliCAL WORK OF A CARTOONIST 


Since undertaking to write this article for BRusH AND PeEnciL I 
have made the important discovery that it is much easier for an artist 
to;draw a Cartoon than to tell what it is and how it is drawn. It 
is perhaps best, therefore, | 
that I should not here enter 
into a very elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject, but 
rather should tell the story 
of the cartoon in a simple, 
general way. By way of 
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introduction it might be well ==) 
: S29 
to state briefly what a car- SZ 
toon is, as the encyclopedia 5 Lavra 
gives it. The definition runs r. = doa rl 
like this: yes 
“It is a design or draw- 3 
ing on strong paper or 
pasteboard of the full size ‘a 
of an intended work to be = 
copied from it in fresco, = 
mosaic, oil, tapestry, or the 
’ ’ Pp y, ea 
like. A cartoon is usually — /paeew ae 
made with chalk or distem- GOING TO SUNDAY SCHOOL IN DECEMBER 


per on several sheets pasted By John T. McCutcheon 
together, and its outline is 
transferred by dusting charcoal or the like through holes pricked in it, 
or by tracing with a hard point.’’ A curiously misleading statement. 
That is what Raphael called a cartoon, and I am certain that such 
a cartoon must have been intended for publication in some’ Roman 
monthly, instead of a daily. In the modern significance, a cartoon 
is a picture in sketchy style intended to affect public opinion as to 
some matter or person. This is perhaps hardly elastic enough to fit 
the present-day cartoon, for it is frequently the case that the artist 
draws his cartoon openly to amuse, and with no intentions of affecting 
public opinion. If he succeeds in bringing a smile to some one’s face, 
and thereby adding a moment of cheerfulness to some one’s heart, he 
feels that his mission has been accomplished, a worthy misssion at that. 
The cartoonist’s equipment usually is a bottle of black ink, a 
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THE COAL INVESTIGATION—EPOCH I 
By John T. McCutcheon 


pencil, a piece of cardboard, an eraser—and sometimes anidea. The 
editor does not request the cartoonist to make a design or drawing on 
strong paper or pasteboard of the full size of an intended work to be 
copied, etc. If he did he would not have time to get out the paper. 
He simply says: ‘‘Get up a cartoon on such and such a subject,’’ or 
else he hires a man who will turn in one every day, upon some topic 
which is first submitted to him for his approval. 

The work of a cartoonist differs essentially from that of other 
workers in art. The idea is the fundamental requirement. A draw- 
ing without some idea, good or bad, is not a cartoon, although it 
may be a most acceptable drawing. On the other hand, a very 
wretchedly drawn cartoon sometimes may express an idea so cleverly 
that the cartoon is immensely successful. Some of the best cartoon- 
ists of the country are not good artists, but the excellence of their 
ideas excuses all shortcomings in technique. 

It frequently happens that a man may be too good an artist to 
become a good cartoonist; that is, if he attempts a cartoon he draws 
it so correctly that the idea is submerged in the artistic quality of the 
drawing. The first thing that strikes the eye in such a case as this is 
that here is a beautiful picture. Instead of that, the first impression 
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THE COAL INVESTIGATION—EPOCH II 
By John T. McCutcheon 
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THE COAL INVESTIGATION—EPOCH III 
By John T, McCutcheon 








should be that here is acartoon. A figure that is drawn anatomically 
correct, for instance, is very seldom amusing, and at the same time a 
figure that is too grotesquely drawn is often likely to be offensive. 
If it is possible to strike a medium between the two, the result is 
usually most satisfactory. 

Therefore, the first requirement of a cartoonist, as far as technique 
goes, is that he be able to make a drawing that will not be primarily 
regarded as a work of art. It must have in it the spirit of caricature, 
and it must not be so elaborate in treatment as to submerge the cen- 
tral idea. If the idea is buried, the purpose of the cartoon is 
defeated. If, however, the artist can make his cartoon attractive 
artistically without sacrificing the spirit of caricature, so much the 
better. 

The second requirement of a cartoon, also considered from the 
point of technique, is that the more simply and directly the idea is 
expressed, the more successful the cartoon will be. When the artist 
selects his idea his object then should be to put it on paper with as 
few unnecessary embellishments as possible. Every part of the draw- 
ing should be made to strengthen the central idea, and nothing should 
be added that would detract from it. 
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THE COAL INVESTIGATION—EPOCH IV 
By John T. McCutcheon 
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CHARACTER SKETCH 
By John T. McCutcheon 





Technically, therefore, 
the cartoonist should strive to 
attain two results—to make 
his drawing in the cartoon 
spirit, and to make his ideas 
stand out aggressively. As 
to the other requirements of 
the cartoonist, he should 
have several qualifications: 
first, a fairly clear knowl- 
edge of what is happening 
in the world of politics, 
society, finance, etc.; second- 
ly, a news sense — that is, 
the ability to grasp the im- 
portance of a news item when 
he sees it; and again, the 
ability to draw from it an idea 
that may be clearly expressed 


in a drawing so that all who see it may instantly recognize the point 
that the artist seeks to emphasize with humor, ridicule, or satire. 

In this way a cartoon becomes an illustrated editorial, more effect- 
ive than a written editorial perhaps, because more simply and more 
directly represented. A cartoon can show a condition of affairs more 


strikingly than can a page 
of written explanations. 

As to the various styles 
of cartoons, I suppose that 
they might be broadly gen- 
eralized into two classes— 
the serious and the humor- 
ous. There is much to be 
said in favor of both. The 
reader will doubtless re- 
member many serious car- 
toons that produced a pro- 
found effect upon him and 
made him think earnestly, 
and the effect of which 
was distinctly for the good. 
There are some subjects 
that should not be treated 
frivolously, and there are 
some evils that demand 
more stinging rebukes than 
can be given with ridicule 
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SOCIAL HAPPENINGS AT BIRD CENTER 
By John T. McCutcheon 
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or good-natured satire. This is similarly true in writing or in speak- 

ing, when a sermon suits the situation better than a satire. In my 
Own opinion, the serious cartoon is far more effective than a humor- 
ous one possibly could be, just as a club in certain trying moments 
is more productive of wholesome results than a reprimand. 

I think there is moré to be avoided, however, in drawing serious 
cartoons than there is in the humorous style. A steady diet of the 
serious style is likely to become monotonous, for no one likes to be 
scolded continually, even if he knows that he needs it. And the 
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COLUMBIA’S LESSON TO HER REPUBLICAN HOUSEHOLD 
By John T. McCutcheon 


American people, most of all, want considerable good nature mixed 
with their lectures. Some serious cartoons are savage and venomous, 
and I think do far more harm than good, for they cannot but create 
a feeling of sympathy for the persons whom they attack. They also 
leave a very unpleasant effect upon the one who looks at them, and in 
this way react against the attacking party. 

In nine cases out of ten, in my opinion, the cartoon that is charged 
with malice or venom might just as well be left undrawn, so far as the 
beneficial effect on the public goes. Another serious type of cartoon 
is the one that appeals to class prejudices andestrives to arouse the 
ignorant passions of one element of society against another. This 
class of cartoon is distinctly unwholesome, because it is founded upon 
a distortion of existing conditions. There are too many good, honor- 
able people in every class to make it justifiable to assail the class to 
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which they belong as a whole. The cartoonist who does this com- 
mits a wrong against the public and is therefore disloyal to his trust. 

Take, for instance, the cartoon policy of representing capital as a 
devouring monster, whose only purpose in life is to throttle the poor 
working-man. Such cartoons, of course, have no effect upon people 
who think, but they do affect the ignorant by nourishing a spirit of 
hostility to capital that is decidedly unwholesome in a country. 

The other school of cartooning is the one which tries to attain its 
end in a good-natured way, eliminating the sting as much as possible. 
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THE ALDERMAN’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
By John T. McCutcheon 


It is not as direct in its methods as the serious school, but I think 
that a great deal of good results from its work. The disciples of this 
school strive to draw cartoons that hit off the existing evils and abuses 
with ridicule and satire. They seldom seriously hurt any one’s feel- 
ings, since the artist always tries to take out the sting of the picture. 
These cartoons never rock the foundations of nations, but they prob- 
ably make the world a little more cheerful as it moves along. 

And now for the practical creation of a cartoon, such as you see 
each day in the newspapers, from the time when the idea is first born 
until the cartoon appears in print. I have been asked frequently how 
the cartoons are made, and where the ideas come from, and if I do not 
have cartoons drawn days ahead. The popular impression is, that the 
life of a cartoonist who must furnish a drawing every day, rain or 
shine, idea or no idea, must be considerably irksome. In explaining 
the process and evolution of a cartoon, I shall have to draw upon my 
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own experiences, for I sup- 
pose every cartoonist has his 
own methods, and I am fa- 
miliar only with my own. 
Suppose we assume that 
it is early in the morning and 
that I have no idea in mind 
for the day’s work. My 
first task is to read the morn- 
ing papers thoroughly, mak- 
ing a selection of as many 
possible subjects as I can 
find. I then submit my list 
of subjects to the publisher 
of the paper, and he ap- 
proves of one of them, or 
else he tells me to use the 
one which in my judgment 
offers the most opportunities 
tom ium. )i)then depart for 
the practical cartoon factory. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH 
By John T. McCutcheon 


My next step is to make a very rough sketch on a piece of paper 
in order to reduce the idea to a workable, tangible shape. When I 
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DON’T STEP ON THE DOGS 
By John T, McCutcheon 





have arranged the cartoon in 
this tabloid form, I then draw 
it on a larger scale, usually 
ona piece of cardboard about 
sixteen inches wide. If the 
subject happens to be a good 
one there is no little pleasure 
in elaborating it. If the sub- 
ject is not a good one, then 
it, is | WOtk eas tetrecuent|y 
happens that a reading of 
the morning papers will give 
one several excellent sug- 
gestions, and in some cases 
it is often hard to’ decide be- 
tween them. We know that 
they will all be too old if we 
hold them over another day. 
The average life of a car- 
toon idea is about twenty- 
four hours, and it must make 
its appearance at once or it 
is obsolete. 
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At other times the papers do not suggest a single idea. Every- 
thing is dull, and search as we may, there is practically nothing to 
build a cartoon upon. In such instances it is hard work for the artist, 
because he knows that the cartoon must be made, and that some sort 
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A BOY IN WINTER-TIME—A SURPRISE 
By John T, McCutcheon 


of an idea must be evolved, whether or not there is any foundation for 
it. If the artist has not settled upon anything by four o'clock in the 
afternoon the situation becomes somewhat alarming, since he knows 
that the cartoon must positively be made for the next morning’s 
paper. Asa matter of fact, something always does turn up, and it is 
curious that some of these eleventh-hour ideas not infrequently turn out 
to be the best of all. The element of timeliness is more conspicuous. 

To illustrate the class of ideas that are submitted to publishers, I 
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THE MODERN FLYING DUTCHMAN 


By John T. McCutcheon 
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will mention those that were suggested by myself one day last spring. 
These actual instances will give a better insight into the practical work 
of a cartoonist than a supposititious case. Senator Hoar had just made 
an eloquent speech in the Senate, and I turned in an idea upon that 
subject; also the day before a negro had been burned at the stake in 
Texas, and I submitted a rough sketch of a Filipino congratulating 
himself that the Americans had introduced the water-cure instead of 
the fire-cure; and another idea suggested, more innocuous, was that 
of representing the young 
men and women of our 
schools preparing for com- 
mencement day. The last 
suggestion was selected, and 
in executing the drawing I 
represented the young men 
preparing for commencement 
by writing an oration en- 
titled, ‘‘What Congress 
sould Do. The young 
woman’s idea of preparing 
for’ commencement was 
shown by a picture repre- 
senting her at the dress- 
maker’s being measured for 
her graduating frock. 

This idea, of course, is 
not one to set nations think- 
ing, but it had the merit of 
being a good-natured, light- 
hearted sort of subject, and narions’ DEFERENCE TO UNCLE SAM 
more likely to agree with By John T. McCutcheon 
one’s digestion at breakfast 
than a cartoon which dealt reform and advice in all directions. It is 
my belief that people would rather be amused than informed, and any 
cartoon that makes the beginning of a day a little bit cheerier is far 
more welcome than one which jumps violently upon one’s pet princi- 
ples and makes a number of people angry. Personally, I prefer to 
make drawings which do not rub the wrong way of the grain, that 
possibly may make some people feel in better spirits for having 
looked at them. 

I should not omit saying a word about some of the stock charac- 
ters in the cartoon world. You never see them on the streets or in 
real life, but you will always find them hanging about the places 
where cartoons are made. For instance, there is the trust magnate. 
He is always corpulent and beaming, usually arrayed in a huge frock- 
coat with a generous sprinkling of diamonds, indicative of wealth. 
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SCENES IN THE SENATE—I 
By John T. McCutcheon 


He usually has side-whiskers, although why side-whiskers should be 
symbolic of great riches I do not know. I may hazard a suggestion. 

It is possible that the idea first came from the late Commodore 
Vanderbilt, who was our greatest representative of wealth at a time 
when the first American cartoons were appearing. It may be remem- 
bered that this particular Mr. Vanderbilt expressed considerable disre- 
gard for the rights of the public, and perhaps for this reason he was 
taken for a type to represent vast capital. Personally I do not happen 
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SCENES IN THE SENATE—II 
By John T, McCutcheon 
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to know any trust magnates who look like the popular pictures. On 
the contrary, | think most of them are amiable, good-natured men 
who have many other objects in life besides the crushing of the public. 

Next take the boodle alderman. He is always shown with loud 
clothes and a blaze of diamonds, with a mammoth cigar rakishly tilted 
upward under the sheltering shade of a big black mustache. We 
never see him in real life exactly as he is represented. On the con- 
trary, the famous boodle aldermen I have known were quietly dressed 
men, usually intelligent—in fact, the more intelligent they are the 
more dangerous they are—and invariably with a host of friends, and 
with wives and children who can see no wrong in them. The latter 
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MR. BRYAN MAKING SPEECHES ON TIME 
By John T. McCutcheon 


regard the newspapers as oppressors, and the alderman’s friends 
justify his acts on the ground that it is always right to hold up cor- 
porations, providing the alderman be generous with his boodle. 

Then again, take the honest citizen. Formerly he was represented 
as a pious man with neat side-whiskers and spectacles, but latterly the 
cartoonists have taken to representing him as a clean, healthy type of 
citizen. He is never represented in a silk hat or stylish clothes, 
because among certain classes of voters the silk hat is not a device 
with which to win votes. 

These are all purely conventional types in the cartoon world, and 
the reader will recall many another—the gambler, always dressed in 
large checks; the banker, always wearing a silk hat and frock-coat; 
the congressman, always wearing little chin whiskers; and the literary 
man and artist, always with long hair. The first glance at one of 
these figures in a cartoon instantly suggests to the mind the character 
it is meant to portray. 


. 
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Indeed, the reader has doubtless learned to recognize the carica- 
ture symbols even of real men. For instance, a pair of glasses and a 
gleaming phalanx of teeth means Mr. Roosevelt; a fat man shooting 
at a duck means Mr. Cleveland; an old-fashioned silk hat and a heavy 
face means Mr. Kruger; a round face anda pair of glasses means’ 
President Harper. 

It has been my theory that it is not always necessary to stick to 
politics and news for one’s ideas. For that reason I try to vary my 
subjects as much as possi- 
ble in order to avoid same- 
ness. Thus I frequently 
draw cartoons, or perhaps 
they might more properly 
be called pictures, that do 
not strictly belong in the 
news field. The mission 
of these pictures is dis- 
tinctly to amuse, and I be- 
lieve no cartoonist will 
make a mistake in, occa- 
sionally at least, indulging 
in these harmless pictorial 
squibs. It requires a wide 
variety of subjects to ap- 
peal to the readers of the 
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THE HOUNDS HAVE FOUND THE TRAIL them at once. The cartoon 
By John T. McCutcheon that appeals to one class 


has no interest for another. 
The foregoing is perhaps an inadequate treatment of the subject, 
but it will give the reader some idea of the essential requirements of 
cartooning, and of the principles underlying the work. Primarily the 
cartoon is not merely a picture, not an opportunity for the artist to 
display technical ability, not something to fill in a corner or take up 
space on a page: it is the exponent of an idea. It presupposes wit, 
humor, the aptitude to say a thing oddly, caustically, trenchantly, in 
terms of pure line. It has little or nothing to do with the merely 
pretty or graceful; it has much to do with strength and uniqueness. 
The cartoon is a peculiar art for a peculiar purpose, and if an artist 
is not willing to sacrifice finish for force, prettiness for power, correct- 
ness for caricature, he had better not essay the work. Americans 
have shown this aptitude and have been given ample opportunity for 
its exercise by the press, and I do not hesitate to say that we have 
in this country many of the best cartoonists in the world. 
Joun T. McCurcHeon. 
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COAL OPERATOR—HATES TO SEE SUFFERING 
By John McCutchean 
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COAL OPERATOR—CAN ENDOW A COLLEGE 
By John McCutchean 





QUADRIGA 
By Frederick Macmonnies 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE—ITS PRESENT ASPECTS 
AND TENDENCIES 


That American sculpture is gradually winning for itself a more 
important place in the mind of the public is shown by the numerous 
sketches of the lives of sculptors and the critical estimates of their 
work that appear from time to time in the magazines and reviews. 
This increasing interest in and respect for American sculpture—I am 
using here by courtesy of the Boston Transcript the same words I used 
in that journal—is partly due to the fact that at the World’s Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, and at the Pan-American Exposition in a less degree, 
decorative sculpture was produced that was worthy of the admiration 
and recognition that it received. Then, too, some of our foremost 
sculptors of to-day have won recognition and high honors in the 
country that leads in the plastic arts, and pride in their achievements 
has had no small share in arousing an increased interest in sculpture. 
The work produced by these men possesses elements of strength and 
originality, and in some of them the personal quality is so attractive 
and alluring that they compel the attention of the public as the earlier 
sculpture of this country, with its lack of anything characteristically 
American, could not do. 

The plastic sense of the average American has been developed 
along certain lines; portrait statues, busts, and bas-reliefs have been 
the educational force, and his standard of excellence ordinarily 
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demands nothing higher than mere 
portraiture and a certain amount 
of scientific accuracy of execution. 

This regulating our thoughts 
by the methods of science, as J. 
Addington Symonds says, is emi- 
nently characteristic of the present 
age, and it is particularly true in 
America. However, this point of 
view is not to be wondered at nor 
despised. It is certainly far better 
than the merely cultivated and 
polite interest in art, that does not 
discriminate between an original, 
spontaneous production and a mere 
reflection of some popular fad or a 
characterless copy of some famous 
antique. 

As a people we have had little 
opportunity to understand the art 
of sculpture, and we have been too 
much imbued with merely senti- ARMOR ON SNAIL 
mental ideas in regard to it. Liter- PY net Seudder 
ature is partly responsible for this, 
and the majority of people picture the sculptor standing before his 
marble, chisel in hand, shaping some divine dream, or like Michael 
Angelo, liberating 
some imprisoned 
form of beauty. 

This mental atti- 
tude leads to a mis- 
conception of the 
art of sculpture, 
which@.is)-inedact: 
most complex and 
difficult, and _ de- 
mands “from its 
votaries not only an 
artistic tempera- 
ment, but a practi- 
cal knowledge of 
mechanics and in- 
tellectual power of 
a high order. 


BIRTH OF ATHENE The sculptor S 
By Michel Tonetti materials limit him 
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SAVAGE AGE. _ By John J. Boyle 
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to a certain range of subjects, and in the treatment of these he is 
again limited to a certain degree of expression. Mere realism in 
sculpture becomes shocking if carried too far, and if not carried far 
enough the effect of stiffness and lifelessness is produced. The 
attempt to reach the golden mean between these two extremes is one 





JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY MEMORIAL 
By D. C. French 


of the aims of the sculptor of to-day. In order to see in what ways 
American sculpture has developed, let us consider for a moment the 
work of the earlier school of sculpture in America. 

We inherited our ideas of plastic art, along with many other things, 
from England, and John Flaxman, Canova, and Thorwaldsen were 
naturally the inspiration of the first American sculptors, whose work 
was more or less a reflection of what was termed classic art. 
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Power’s Greek Slave, with all its sentimental inanity, was the 
logical outcome of this so-called classic spirit. The mere studying 
and reproducing the outline of contour of a Greek statue seemed to 
be the end and aim of this school, which produced in the main weak 
copies possessing little truth or power, and adding little or nothing 
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THE INDIAN WARRIOR 
By A. Phimister Procter A 


to our knowledge or understanding of nature or art. These men lost 
sight of the fact that the only way to appreciate and understand 
Greek art is to study nature in the Greek spirit, and let it be a guid- 
ing and controlling force. By this means the sculptor is enabled to 
select from nature her dominant characteristics, which, combined and 
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arranged, express the larger, deeper, and more abiding truths. The 
merely transient, ephemeral, and picturesque idiosyncrasies of nature 
are lopped off, pruned, or relegated to their proper places, and only 
what is eternal and ever-recurring becomes the legitimate material for 
the sculptor’s art. The sculptor must go to nature for the essentials. 





STUDY FOR STATUE OF GENERAL ISHERMAN 
By C. E. Dallin 


Among the strongest sculptors in America to-day, there is an 
instinctive groping and feeling for this larger point of view. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the American public knows little and cares less 
about it, so much so that often a sculptor’s best work is misunder- 
stood, and he is not kept up to this higher ideal. It is a recognized 
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fact that the artist’s work is 
more or less a reflection of 
the ideals and demands of 
the public; and the active, 
strenuous life of America 
has not tended to cultivate 
the appreciation of ideal 
beauty or abiding worth. 

Thus we find only here 
and there in American 
sculpture the representa- 
tion of the ideal, while the 
greater part of the statues 
and works of sculpture are 
portraits or realistic con- 
ceptions. This is not to be 
wondered at, for a public 
unaccustomed and often 
shocked at the represen- 
tation of the nude figure 
does not appreciate what 
it stands formnare— ine 
highest expression of ideal 








D#DALUS 
By Charles Grafly 


beauty—and thus it does 
not encourage the sculptor 
to devote himself to pro- 
ducing works of an ideal 
character—more the pity. 

For instance, the greater 
part of the work of our four 
representative sculptors, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Daniel Chester: Frenchy s): 
QO. A. Ward, and “Fred- 
erick Macmonnies has 
been confined to portrait 
statues; in fact, their great- 
est successes have been 
along this line, and this 
limitation in the sphere of 
American sculpture is 
largely due to the tastes 
and demands of the public. 





: STATUE OF DR, WILLIAM PEPPER 
Every sculptor of im- By Karl Bitter 
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aginative power, if unfettered 
and encouraged, aspires to pro- 
duce some work which shall 
reveal his conception of the 
beautiful; and what we _ need 
more than anything else to help 
the development of American 
sculpture is a public able to 
enjoy and appreciate ideal work. 
This condition must be brought 
about by the sculptors them- 
selves, however, and who can 
estimate how much was accom- 
plished in this very direction by 
Mr. French’s Milmore Memo- 
rial, ‘‘Death and the Sculptor’’? 
Could any portrait statue appeal 
to the imagination and the de- 
light in the beautiful as this 
does? 

The statues and monuments 
that adorn our cities and towns 
should have a twofold purpose. 
Not only should they be me- 
morials to brave men and brave 
deeds, but they should ornament 
and beautify our public squares, 
stimulating the imagination and 
the love of beauty in all be- 
holders. 

In the limited field in which 
American sculptors have worked 
they have attained a high degree 
of excellence. Work like that 
of Mr. St. Gaudens, including 
portrait statues such as_ the 
Abraham Lincoln at Chicago, 
with its conscientious, sound 
technique, its masterly revela- 
tion of character, and its over- 
powering and compelling sense 
of personality; the rugged Puri- 
tan epitomizing puritanism; the 
commanding and _ courageous 
Farragut; and his delicately | CARYATID, “AUTUMN” 
sensitive bas-relief portraits; the By Tponas oniclds Clarke 
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graceful, charming, 
well-achieved groups of 
Mr. French; the sturdy, 
realistic statues of ].Q. 
A. Ward; the decorat- 
ive, picturesque, and 
buoyant compositions 
of Frederick Macmon- 
nies—reveal the power 
and possibilities in 
American sculpture. 

In speakin waar 
American sculpture we 
must confess that it is 
pre-eminently a reflec- 
tion of the sculpture of 
France, and that it has 
not yet acquired a na- 
tional characterau.sea 
recent writer has said, 
it is but natural that as 
the French school is 
the only living school 
of sculpture in Europe, 
its influence should be 
controlling. The nat- 
ural aptitude of the 
American student is 
recognized in France, 
and his great powers of 
assimilation and quick, 
ready intelligence en- 
able him to advance 
at almost phenomenal 
speed. Unfortunately 
this has not proved in 
many cases an unmixed 
good, for often a stu- 
dent does not fulfil his 
brilliant promises, and 
after returnimogm 
America, away from 
the ‘active art“ lite fof 





HEBE AT THE WELL Ret 
By Emil He Wuertz France, his work be- 


Copyright, 1896, by Emil H. Wuertz comes mediocre and 
timid. | | : 
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The famous French 
sculptor, M. Fremiet, said 
to me one day, when we 
were talking of America 
and its future possibilities, 
that the French were look- 
ing to America to develop 
a national art destined not 
only to equal but to surpass 
ineinesown. — He «claimed 
that we, untrammeled by 
traditions, with our youth 
and our buoyant strength, 
could develop the artistic 
spirit to a degree impossible 
fotane erench, “‘for,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘we are old and 
tired, we are hemmed in on 
all sides by hostile forces, 
our strength is sapped, and 
our courage gone.’’ This 
gloomy picture is painted in 
too dark colors, it seems 
to me, but it is interesting 
as a prophecy of an artist 
who looks at the possibili- 
ties of a young country and 
contrasts them with the 


THE ARTS 
By Charles A. Lopez 


PORTRAIT BUST 
By Samuel Murray 








achievements of an 
older civilization. 
Wel teeth) et), 
does the sculptor’s 
profession offer to 
attract young men 
to enter it? As in 
every profession, 
there is always 
room at ‘the top, 
and I know of no 
professton that 
offers more than 
sculpture does to 
the successful man. 
There is a steadily 
increasing demand 
for good sculpture 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Augustus St. Gaudens 
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for architectural. and decorative purposes, while patriotism and civic 
pride more and more tend to express themselves in monuments and 
statues. The field is a large one, and this in itself is an attraction. 
The young man who contemplates studying sculpture and devoting 
his energies to it must bear in mind that of all professional men the 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
By Johannes Gellert 


sculptor probably finds it most difficult to win immediate recognition, 
and he must wait long for financial success. Let none enter the pro- 
fession who are not willing to wait and to sacrifice the immediate for 
the future good. The prizes, however, are many, and the joy in the 
work is one of the greatest of them, but in order to succeed, one must 
have a stout heart, a fearless determination not to be daunted by dis- 
appointments, and a sustaining belief in his own powers of ultimate 
achievement. The student should realize from the beginning that a 
work of art has little or no value unless it reveals something finer and 
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more distinguished than is 
apparent to the ordinary 
observer—something that 
does not merely reveal 
what we already know, 
but that possesses a subtle 
quality of elevation and 
style that stimulates the 
imagination and carries us 
into a realm outside of the 
commonplace. 

As Mr. Fremiet said, 
we are young, energetic, 
and still have ideals that 
have not been corrupted. 
We have courage and we 
have confidence. There 
seems to be no bounds to 
our possibilities, and what 
we need is av larger, 
broader appreciation of art 
and a realization that it 
means more than the mere 
gratification of the esthetic 
—that it stands fomamar- 
ural expression of what is 
outside and beyond our- 
selves, and that it helps 
us to look up and out, to 
see beauty and charm in 
everything about us, to 
broaden our mental hori- 
zon, to elévatemourmices 
ings, to double our capa- 
city for enjoyment, to feel 
the poetry and harmony 
of life, and to live with 
the eternal things above 
PRUDENCE the pressure of cark and 
By Daniel Chester French care. That the time is 

coming—is perhaps near 
at hand—when the growing culture and education of the public will 
accept, nay demand, from the sculptor works embodying his loftiest 
ideals we can scarcely doubt. Until that time comes the artist must 
work and hope and wait, and be ever loyal to the best that is in him. 
Cyrus Epwin DALttin. 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
By John J. Boyle 
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The man or woman who can appreciate good color and harmony 
of color has gone a long way toward knowing how to appreciate a 
good picture. I think as a rule you will find that fewer people know 
good color and fine harmony than can recognize a good composition, 
A man who has never studied art and who has never heard of ‘‘per- 
spective’’ may be able to tell if the drawing of a building is not right 
or even if a picture is not well balanced. 

Good composition is just that—a balance of the different parts of 
the picture. Take a marine, for instance. The rocks with their sea- 
weed in the foreground are balanced by the sails off at sea. Again, 
take a typical New England pasture which is not yet finished. Now, 
look at it and see if it doesn’t impress you that something is lacking. 
The woods are massed in the background, but there is nothing there, 
as yet, to give balance to the composition. It needs, perhaps, some 
cattle or sheep in the lane in the foreground and middle distance. 

Then again, in a poor composition, there may be a conflicting of 
lines and no point of interest. A good picture has a point of interest 
where the eye centers. Other details are in a way subsidiary. The 
artist might take almost any landscape view and paint it without 
regard to composition. There would be no center of interest, only a 
huddled mass of trees and rocks. With an eye to composition, he 
selects and arranges for a pleasing effect, and that pleasing effect is 
produced by a balance of parts. 

In a good picture you will seldom find the eye resting upon the 
features at the extreme edge, nor again precisely in the center. The 
interesting part, toward which everything else in the picture leads the 
eye, is almost always a trifle outside of the center. This makes 
the whole more harmonious. 

As to finding the material or subject for a good composition, it is 
rather interesting to note the difference in the way an amateur works 
from a professional. The former, out for a landscape, will travel half 
a day in search of an attractive scene. He travels miles to find a 
little. On the other hand, the professional will go over the same 
ground and find many subjects suggestive of good pictures. He sees 
a picture at every hand, because he has learned how to select and 
group effectively. 

Then there is the matter of good technique. It is something by 
which an artist’s work is individualized to a great extent. Technique 
refers to the way a man paints, his manner of handling his materials. 
This may be peculiar to a man and yet be pleasing. As far as the 
artist himself is concerned, if he has worked long enough to bea 
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master of his materials, he never gives a thought as to how he is 
handling his brush or paint. His whole mind is on the matter of 
good composition, harmony of color, and the effort to get the ‘‘feel- 
ing of the subject.’’ 

This brings us to another important characteristic of a good pic- 
ture. It must be painted with feeling. It must tell a story and be 
able to impress this story upon the beholder. A picture may be good 
in composition, fine in coloring, and even represent a good subject, 
and yet be lacking in feeling. The fact that two men never paint the 
same scene alike is due to the differing sentiment with which they 
view it. Some paint in a dramatic way, and their pictures are full 
of this feeling. Some always ‘‘feel’’ the warm colors in a scene and 
others the colder ones. There is a landscape with Hardwick’s name 
upon it. Hardwick is an artist who had some of his landscapes in 
the Boston Art Club exhibit this season. You can tell by looking at 
the picture that the ‘‘feeling’’ of the oil is cold. It lacks any warm 
tones. It is good, but another artist could not paint in that ‘‘feel- 
ing’’ at all. He would see warm colors and so have to paint them 
that way. 

Just here I want to say a word for original work. There is a 
great deal of imitation and copying done nowadays, but it amounts 
to little. The way to teach art is to let the person’s individuality 
express itself. The value of a painting is largely in its expression of 
an individuality. It is as foolish for a person to copy others’ pictures 


as for a man to copy another’s handwriting. ‘‘Be yourself and see 
for yourself and express yourself’’ is a good motto, if you are study- 
ing art. 


It is all a great study, and more than one realizes at first. But it 
is well worth while to study it enough to appreciate good art, even 
if you never become an artist yourself. The schools are doing a 
good work, and fewer homes are filled up with tawdry stuff and sense- 
less bric-a-brac in every nook and corner. Yet there is still a wide 
difference between the appearance of homes of culture and of those 
of the masses. 

The more people are educated the less they look for gaudiness. 
Just now the tendency in the matter of picture-framing is to have quiet 
colors that in effect slip back into the wall and leave the eye to dwell 
upon the painting. That is what is of interest. The frame should 
harmonize with, but be simple and not more attractive than, the pic- 
ture it incloses. A great many times a good picture is spoiled by 
poor framing. Day fever d ssa 
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& The annual picture show of the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, 
commonly known as the ‘‘Cercle Volney,’’ which opened recently 
with the traditional visit of the president of the Republic, marked the 
commencement of the art season in Paris, which culminates with the 
two great spring picture fairs 
Ote Salons in the Grand 
Palais. Smaller exhibitions 
like that of the Volney, which 
comprises only two hundred 
and forty-five paintings and 
thirty works of sculpture or 
artistic jewels in enamel and 
gold, are always closely 
watched by amateurs and crit- 
ics, because, as a critic aptly 
puts it, these little shows con- 
tain the latest efforts of the 
French masters, and strike the 
keynote of the coming art sea- 
son. Portraiture in the Volney 
exhibition did not this year, as 
hitherto, monopolize the at- 
tention of the painters. There 
were excellent landscapes and 
seascapes, charming bits of al- 
legory, humorous caricatures, 
and truthful still life. Never- 
theless, nearly one-third of the 
paintings were portraits, and it 
was in portraiture that one Pocr cri wtiuieee 

found this year a further ad- By.A; Redin 

vance in that happy transfor- 

mation which French painters have for the last two years been, striv- 
ing for—a transformation largely due to the wholesome influence 
of their studies of the English school of Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Lawrence. The portrait in dark, somber tones, with still more 
somber backgrounds in vague, dismal, neutral tints, has had its day. 
With scarcely an exception the portraits in the Volney show were in 
light, transparent tones. Deep, far-reaching backgrounds were care- 
fully composed, and great attention was bestowed upon the accessories 
and homelike surroundings that enhance the character and individu- 
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ality of the model, 
whether the work be 
judged merely as a like- 
ness or as a picture. It 
is also noteworthy that 
this movement toward 
atmosphere and light 
was most strongly ac- 
centuated in the paint- 
ings of older men, such 
as Bonnat, Ferdinand 
Humbert, Flameng, Ra- 
phael Collin, Jules Le- 
febvre, Frédéric Lauth, 
Alexis Velloneanc 
Weerts. 
& The twenty-second 
annual exhibition of wo- 
men painters and sculp- 
tors was opened recently 
by President Loubet in 
the Grand Palace of Fine 
Arts, Paris. There are 
upwards of twelve hun- 
dred numbers in the 
catalogue, and the pres- 
ident walked for nearly 
an hour, a veritable vic- 
tim of duty, in this wil- 
derness of canvases, 
representing flowers, 
fruit, pastoral nymphs, 
and beauties of fugitive 
Eves in plaster or mar- 
Seta ble. The exhibition this 
By Jules Chéret year is declared to be 
mediocre and to contain 
no artistic revelation. There are several works, however, of real 
merit. First of all—to mention two or three—is the full length 
portrait in white of the Princess of Argondon, by the Marquise de 
Wentworth, an American painter, one of whose pictures hangs in 
the National Luxembourg gallery. The Duchess d’Uzes exhibits a 
large statue of the Virgin, molded with great delicacy and anatomical 
truthfulness. And Mlle. Jeanne de Montigny, a pupil of her step- 
father, the Comte Suau de la Croix, sends some beautiful specimens of 
jewelry in translucid enamel, a style of ornamentation that is rapidly 
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gaining in favor in Parisian society. These and other works of merit 
relieve the dead level of mediocrity that prevails in the galleries. 

#® J. F. Raffaelli and his associates have had an exhibition of great 
interest to artists in Paris this winter. The distinctive feature of the 
exhibition was that all of the pictures were executed by the new pro- 
cess that has created 
quite a commotion in 
the art world—les cray- 
ons Raffaelli. Accord- 
ing to the Paris World, 
‘‘these crayons present 
somewhat the appear- 
ance of pastels, but in 
reality consist of a sort 
of solidified oil and give 
on the canvas the im- 
pression of oil-painting. 
The advantages to the 
artist of this process are 
many, first of which is 
the immense saving of 
time. It does away with 
the labor of preparing 
the colors on the pal- 
ette, and once a thing 
is done there is no wait- 
ing for it to dry. The 
amount of traps which 
an artist is obliged to 
carry about with him on 
sketching tours is re- 
duced to a minimum, 
since he has only to 
carry his box of cray- 
ous, MM. Raffaelli re- 
cently returned to Paris 
from London, where he 
went to deliver a lec- 
ture on solid paints. 
He is delighted with 
his visit, and says there 
is more enthusiasm for 
them there than in Paris. 
He declares he found 
English society revolu- 
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CAPITAL 
L’ Art Nouveau 


visit, ten years ago, and might have 
thought himself in the United 
States, he found so much ‘‘go- 
aheadativeness’’ among the people. 
2 A Rome correspondent says 
that owing to unscientific treat- 
ment while they were being reno- 
vated, several famous pictures be- 
longing to the Rosso Palace, at 
Genoa, have been lost to the world. 
The paintings included two Van 
Dycks, a Carlo ‘Marattay sapere 
Bordone, a Valerio Castelli, and 
two Guido Renis. The cleaning 
was intrusted to a_ professional 
cleaner, who washed the paintings 
with an alkaline solution, which 
completely destroyed them. It is 
stated that the Van Dycks were 
among the most valuable speci- 
mens of his work. The loss is in- 
calculable to the public at large. 
& An exhibition of the works of 


Ladislaus von Paal, the Hungarian artist, who died some twenty years 


ago, was recently held in 
Buda-resth sles wasmea 
contemporary and friend of 
Munkacsy, but was chiefly 
influenced by Paris, where 
he spent most of his life, 
which was not a happy one, 
owing to his lack of success 
among his countrymen. His 
pictures, mostly landscapes, 
found their warmest ad- 
mirers in England. 

* A number of paintings 
by artists dead more than 
ten years have been trans- 
ferred ‘from. the: -—luxem-: 
bourse tomthe= ouvge. 
Among the principal names 
represented by them are 
Meissonier, Bonvin, Ribot, 
Bastien-Lepage, and Jules 
Dupré. The collection left 
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By Mlle. Winterwerber 
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by the late Thomy-Thierry to the French government is now on view 
in the Louvre, to the delight of the museum’s multitude of visitors. 
& An historical congress of special importance to art students will 
be held in Rome, beginning early in April. The sessions, which will 
last several weeks, will be held in the Roman college. The members 
interested in the history of art, to 
which many sessions will be de- 
voted, are offered free access to all 
the collections under government 
control, and reduced rates upon 
the Italian railways. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Signor Giacomo Gorrini, 26 Via 
del Collegio Romano, Rome. 

& The king of Italy, acting upon 
a suggestion of his minister of ed- 
ucation, has ordered a monumental 
work concerning Leonardo da Vinci 
to be published at state expense. 
It will contain all the artist’s writ- 
ings, copies of his pictures, and 
everything of interest about him to 
be found anywhere in Europe. The 
British Museum, the National Li- 
brary of Paris, and the Library of 
Munich have placed their da Vinci 
treasures at the disposal of Profes- 
sor Piumati, who will have charge 
of the work. 

& M. Laurent Leclaire, the sculp- 
tor, died recently at the age of 
seventy-six. He was born at Ver- 
menton in France, in 1827, and 
studied under Vital Dubray. He 





SILVER VASE 


had been a constant exhibitor at Cardeliiacs Pare 
the Salon since 1867, in which year 
he sent two statues in plaster, ‘‘La Source’’ and a “‘Berger.’’ He 


executed busts of Jean Cousin and Soufflot, and a large number of 
allegorical works, as well as sketches in charcoal. His last contribu- 
tion was “‘La Réveil,’’ which appeared in the Salon in Igoo. 

& The Boymans Museum, in Rotterdam, recently bought two rare 
old pictures, one by Gerrit Dow and the other by Jan Van Goyen. 
The first is the picture of an old woman, painted in the master’s best 
style; the other represents the Haarlem-mermeer (the Lake of Haar- 
lem, now drained), with the town of Haarlem on the horizon. The 
painting is dated 1651. 
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x M. Rodin has completed the model for the monument to Puvis de 
Chavannes, which was decided upon two years ago. The French 
government has granted ten thousand francs toward the monument, 
the city of Paris has given five thousand francs, the Société National 
des Beaux-Arts and the family of the artist each a similar amount. 
The private subscriptions amount 
to about five thousand francs. The 
monument will be erected in Paris. 
* The first prize of four hundred 
dollars at the Paris competition for 
artistic shop signs was awarded to 
M. Willette for his picture of repre- 
sentation of a parchment cover of 
an old missal with the Virgin and 
Child in the center. It is intended 
for a shop on the Quai Voltaire 
devoted to the sale of devotional 
books. 
x* M. J. B. E. Detaille has exe- 
cuted four models, each compre- 
hending three large panels, from 
which a selection will be made, as 
his contribution to the decoration 
of the Pantheon. The four sketches 
respectively illustrate the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, the Volunteers of 
1792, the Funeral of Damremont, 
and the Chant du Depart. 
x The Petit Palais on the Champs 
Elysees, one of the permanent 
buildings of the Exposition of 
1900, erected on the site of the old 
Palais del’ Industrie, has been turned 
over to the municipality of Paris, 
SILVER VASE and will be termed henceforth Le 
Catena oa Palais des Beaux-Arts de la Ville 
de Paris. The treasures left the 
city by the Dutuit brothers of Rouen occupy a portion of the 
space. A street is to be named Dutuit, and the widow of the brother 
last to die, an Italian lady, intends to add from time to time to 
the collection. President Loubet, M. Abel Combarieu, chief of the 
civil household, and General Dubois, chief of the military household, 
attended the opening, together with M. Paul Escudier, president 
of the municipal council, M. de Selves, prefect of the department of 
the Seine, M. Lepine, prefect of police, and M. Chaumie, minister of 
public instruction. M. Escudier thanked the Dutuit heirs on behalf 
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of the city, and alluded to art as 
“‘the second education of the peo- 
ple,’’ which should be encouraged. 
& At the Royal Hibernian Acad- 
emy recently, the winter exhibition 
of old masters was opened by the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. It con- 
sisted of pictures by old masters, 
collected from various country 
houses in Ireland, pictures which 
were hitherto quite unknown to the 
public or even to art connoisseurs. 
There was a splendid representa- 
tion of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Hoppner of the British school, 
and of Watteau, Greuze, and Lan- 
cret of the French school, together 
with representative pictures by by- 
gone Irish artists, whose names 
even, in some cases, are unknown 
to the majority of their country- 
men, such as ‘Nathaniel Hone, 
Hugh MHamilton, and William 
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Cuming. It may give some idea of the character of the Dublin show 





FABRIC DESIGN 
By Mlle. Plailly 


to mention that the one 
hundred and fifty canvases 
on its walls would be ex- 
tremely cheap at one mil- 
lion dollars. The exhibi- 
tion was under the auspices 
of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, but it owed its 
inception and organization 
to a clever young Irish 
gentleman, Hugh P. Lane. 
& Dresden will open next 
September an exhibition of 
the life-work of Ludwig 
Richter, the artist and illus- 
trator whom German critics 
call the most German of 
German artists of the nine- 
teenth century. Richter 
was born in Dresden in 
1803, and died “therein 
june, 1684. Selle = wasiea. 
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pupil. of his father, who was a well-known engraver, and his first 
work consisted of engravings of landscapes and scenes of peasant 
life. He traveled a great deal in his early days, having been fortu- 
nate enough to win the favor of a rich Russian nobleman, who took 
him with him upon a five years’ trip all over Europe. In 1828 he 
settled’ down in Meissen as director of the art school there, and in 
addition to his work as 
teacher he Wdideamyvas: 
amount of illustrating for 
popular books of the day. 
Later in life he began to 
paint in oil, many of his 
landscapes finding their 
place in the “Berlineand 
Dresden museums. In 1841 
Richter was appointed pro- 
tessor of landscape-painting 
in Dresden, a post which 
he held for) moresethan 
thirty-five years. Now his 
pictures are regarded in 
Germany as great works of 
art. Outside of Germany, 
however, they are severely 
criticised. 
& Many will remember 
the seven Raphael cartoons 
which were exhibited in 
New York in 1go00, and 
will be glad to know that 
an effort is being made to 
a ee? & age have. those art treasures 
VASE WITH MOUNTINGS become the property of an 
By Bopyallet American museum of art. 
At present they belong to 
Mme. Dobrychine, of Russia, who received them as an inheritance from 
her great-grandfather, a Moscow antiquarian named Loukmanoff, and 
it is by his name that they are now known. In 1725 Jagozinsky, the 
Russian minister at Vienna, bought in Italy the cartoons of Raphael, 
which he conveyed to Russia. As Italy was divided into small states, 
among which wars were being continuously waged, the cartoons in 
Italy itself did not attract any particular attention. Such indifference 
to Raphael finds its explanation in the fact that it was a time of 
decadence in the arts, and Raphael was not then held in esteem. 
From Jagozinsky the cartoons passed to his wife, who for forty years 
kept them in a barn and then sold them to Loukmanoff. 








COMING HOME 


By Charles P, Gruppé 





ieelUViAN ELEMENT IN ARTS AND CRAFTS* 


I am not altogether a believer in art for art’s sake, and in discuss- 
ing the relation of handicrafts to art and beauty, it will be with the 
idea that beauty is but one of the manifestations of right-doing. 
Though there are many ties that bind us to life, I take it that beauty, 
even if it does not exist for the express purpose, at least has the 
effect of making existence attractive. 

There is scarcely any one who will not admit that whatever influ- 
ence gives us a better hold on existence, or that leads us to look more 
hopefully on its outcome, is an element that cannot be lightly brushed 
aside as superfluous zstheticism. 

Anything that bears the stamp of genuineness naturally appeals 
to us, and its very quality tends to charm. The charm of variety in 
any production must be seen and felt. In wool and metal work, clay 
modeling, leather work, in everything done by hand, there is an 
opportunity for differentiation, the worker being able to vary his pro- 
duction or design at any moment; thus an element of spontaneity 
enters into the result which gives it value. This the machine does 
not achieve. There being no chance for variety, the human touch is 
eliminated, and you feel in the result the surrender of the man to the 
machine. An article of hand-make is rarely discarded as. long as it 
holds together, for its honest construction and varied surfaces seem 
to bear gracefully the hard knocks of time and usage. 

We would all agree that a piece of music would not amount to 
much if one phrase in it was repeated over and over again, and yet 
this is precisely what mechanical construction does. I would not 
have it understood that I am minimizing the value or the superb 
results of the mechanical inventions of the age, nevertheless we must 
not allow the marvelous capacity of the machine itself to blind us to 
its ofttimes worthless product. 

One marked feature of the handicraft movement in contrast to the 
mechanical facilities in vogue to-day is the element of limitations 
which the craftsman must court, and not shun. If, for example, we 
study some of the charming old examples of loom and bench work 
which fate has kindly spared to us, we are impressed with the fact 
that the charm of these textiles and other objects is due very largely 
to the limitations under which they were created. They were obliged 
to employ simple methods and genuine material. Those delightful 
specimens of early industries are so full of suggestions, history, and 
integrity that we are only too proud to preserve them as reminders 
of the sterling characters of our forefathers. 


*Portion of an address. 
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Take our Indian work of former years: examine the weaving, 
pottery, beadwork, basketry, as well as any of the various implements 
and utensils, and you will discover them to be full of charm, full of 
honest merit, all eloquent with life, conditions, and customs of the 
makers. The fact that our museums are stored with these charming 
creations is alone a silent tribute to the lasting value we attach to the 
human element in all work. 

Now, nothing is more obvious than the fact that a thing should be 
constructed in a way to suggest the purpose for which it is used, but 
when you stand in front of typical modern mantelpieces there is hardly 
a suggestion of heat or fire. These fireplaces are truly wonderful 
things. The fire openings are getting smaller and smaller, and the 
superstructure more imposing. Some of these elegant affairs, with 
gilded tiles for fire-bricks, were never intended to be browned by 
cracking flames, and I expect some time they will be lined, not with 
fire-brick at all, but with quilted satin. 

Now, I fail to see why we should be any better satisfied with an 
imitation fireplace in the parlor than with a sham refrigerator in the 
pantry; but somehow we seem to demand more reality in the back 
part of the house than we do in front. 

It will hardly be denied that our tastes are tending to luxuries 
rather than to simple methods of life; mechanical designs of every 
description are constantly being invented to make travel, household 
arrangements, and modes of locomotion more conducive to ease and 
luxury. We no longer walk upstairs, but are hoisted up, and we 
have only to press a button in order to have performed for us auto- 
matically countless service that we once undertook for ourselves. 

How idle it is to preach economy to our children when they have 
no idea of what labor is involved in the making of the things they 
see so profusely used and so improvidently discarded. A home is a 
living place with the idea of permanency as its foundation. It isa 
spot hallowed by associations, to which one is attached by the joys 
and griefs that have gone into its upbuilding, and the articles with 
which it is filled ought not to be mere things, but should be animate 
with cherished memories, or expression of the tastes, convictions, and 
condition of the possessor. 

To foster genuineness and simplicity in our lives and surroundings, 
it may be well not to avail ourselves of every convenient device for 
producing meretricious results, but rather to impose upon ourselves 
healthful limitations under which production and character are 
strengthened. Doucras VOLK. 





WINTER EVENING 
By J. R. Miller 


Reith OH MAKING MONOTYPES 


Nothing in the realm of art yields more pleasure or gives more 
scope to the expression of an artistic temperament than monotyping. 
The fact is, to make successful monotypes temperament is the first and 
greatest essential. The method by which monotypes are produced 
makes the result more or less of an uncertainty until the impression 
is made from the plate. When success attends one’s efforts, the 
surprise is little less than intense delight. 

To paint a picture upon the plate so as to attain the desired varia- 
tions of tone on one’s print requires careful study and no mean degree 
of dexterity. The more intensely one feels one’s picture upon the 
plate the more beautiful will be the result. Any one after a little 
experimenting can make a monotype, but to make one that shall be 
pregnant with feeling, expressing sentiment in an effective and simple 
Way, requires a temperament in which are found those qualities that 
make a Whistler or a Haden rise above the great mass of workers in 
the art of etching. 

Setting aside the natural qualifications essential to the production 
of pictures of merit, the process of making monotypes is very simple. 
The materials needed are paper, printers’ ink, a zinc plate, some 
linseed oil, some well-worn brushes, and a common letter press, such 
as is used in office work. Asa diversion to the artist, the work yields 
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great pleasure, and I believe is a sure means of promoting artistic 
growth. The thought given to composition, and the careful consider- 
ation given to massing light and shade, can but be a benefit to any 
one who attempts the art. Asa critical mentor of one’s drawing, 
the monotype is asure test. The print is a reversal of one’s painting 
on the zinc plate, and reveals defects of drawing as does the mirror. 

The kind and quality of material used for monotyping play an 
important part. The paper, for instance, should be white, and of 








TWILIGHT 
By J. R. Miller 


medium hard quality, not glazed, but sufficiently porous to absorb the 
ink. If the paper is too hard it will blur, if too soft or porous it 
will absorb the ink too quickly, and the impression disappears into 
the paper and all the labor has been lost. I find that paper used for 
the printing of music is the best for this purpose. As to brushes, I 
would recommend old, worn-out, flat bristle brushes. I have used 
brushes of this kind with but five or six bristles left in them with the 
greatest success. If one has no such brushes convenient, one may 
take new, flat bristle brushes and draw them over fine sandpaper, 
until one has rubbed them down to single bristle thickness, always 
having in mind to keep the full length of the bristles. This makes a 
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very desirable brush for the work, and in fact, for oil or water-color 
painting. Wide latitude, of course, is left to individual preference. 
Another important item is the quality of printers’ ink used. I 
prefer this ink because of its quick drying quality and its intense 
blackness. The ink, as one buys it, is usually very thick, but it can 
readily be reduced with a small quantity of linseed oil. The oil also 
prevents the ink from drying too fast, which one will find is a good 
feature. The zinc plate upon which the sketch is made should be of 
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CLOUDY WEATHER 
By J. R. Miller 


the heavy kind and very smooth, although not necessarily polished, 
because on a highly polished surface the ink would be apt to run and 
spoil one’s work. If the material is carefully considered, the work 
will be facilitated, and the results will be more satisfactory. 

I usually select one of my best pencil sketches—to speak of my 
own experiments—and proceed to copy or paint it on the zinc plate, 
using the brush as if it were a pencil, working as rapidly as possible, 
and very much as one would make a free-hand pencil sketch or pen- 
and-ink drawing. The artist should work in his deep shadows and 
strong tones first, and his fine and delicate lines last. Naturally the 
fine lines dry more quickly than the heavy ones, and for this reason 
mainly I work the more delicate lines last. 
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When one’s 
sketch is done one 
should place the 
paper over it and 
put it in an ordi- 
nary letter-press. 
The wheel should 
be turned slowly 
until the pressure 
has been sufficient 
to reproduce the 
drawing. The 
paper should be 
-removed carefully 
so as not to blur BEGINNING OF AUTUMN 
the print. To AS ere 
avoid blurring one 
should lift the paper squarely. Should the print be satisfactory, 
well and good; if not, a second trial may bring a better result. 

The process is thus a simple one, but nevertheless it requires cer- 
tain skill that is born of experience in order to secure desired results. 
One can give monotypes a beautiful tone by passing over the work 
when dry a camel’s-hair brush dipped in linseed oil. If one wishes 
to color the monotypes one may use a thin solution of copal varnish 
instead of oil, brushing it over the entire work or print. When the 
print is nearly dry the desired colors should be worked over it with 
soft pastel. The varnish acts as an adhesive, and will hold the color 
permanently to the 
paper. Thus some 
charming color 
effects can be at- 
tained. 

Monotypes offer 
almost endless pos- 
sibilities to those 
who love to experi- 
ment, and this at 
a very small out- 
lay for material. 
There is much in 
the quality of mon- 
otypes that comes 
only with earnest 
effort and experi- 

ence. The lighter 
SUMMER DAY 
By J. R. Miller the tones desired 








ees 
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the less the deposit upon the zinc. Where one’s extreme high lights 
come on the plate this part should be left untouched upon the zinc. 

Monotyping, like etching, is considered by some authorities as an 
imperfect art. It should be remembered, however, that artistic 
temperament will find expression, no matter what may be the mode 
or means chosen. A little experience will prove to the experimenter 
that earnest effort born of a sympathetic temperament will bring 
results that will prove the art worthy of consideration. 

It is well to remember that the print made from the zinc plate 
will be less positive than the original drawing. Experience will teach 
one just how to accentuate certain touches, so that they will be well 
defined, while other parts will retire and become more atmospheric. 
Indeed, to attain truth of tone, relationship of values, will require 
careful judgment in the painting upon the plate. The quality of 
prints attained will, of course, depend wholly upon the skill and 
appreciation of the artist. He who can grasp the essential, who can 
appreciate the picturesque in nature, will find no trouble in attaining 
satisfactory results in making monotypes with the suggestiveness and 
surprising accidental effects which are constantly asserting themselves. 

Joun R. MILueER. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH 
By J. R. Miller 


WORK OF THE CHICAGO ARTISTS 


Just a word—and one more commendatory than censorious—about 
the exhibition of the artists of Chicago and its vicinity, recently held 
under the joint management of the Art Institute and the Municipal 


Art League of Chi- 
cago. I shall not 
commit myself toa 
categorical list of 
exhibitors or to de- 
tailed descriptions 
of individual can- 
vases, but shall 
simply record a few 
impressions made 
by the display. 
Comment on partic- 
ular artists, there- 
fore, will necessarily 
savor more or less 
of generalities. 

I have used the 
words commenda- 
tory rather than 
censorious advised- 
ly. One needed not 
to go far through 
the galleries, nor to 
be supercritical, to 
find much material 
with which to find 
faujes but that is 
only natural, espe- 
cially in localshows. 
There never was an 
exhibition that had 
not its canvases of 
supreme interest 
and its canvases 





PORTRAIT 
By Frederick W. Freer 


which the well-informed visitor is wont to tolerate through condescen- 


sion or courtesy. 


There was a fair sprinkling of just such weak, 


tentative efforts in the exhibition at the Art Institute here noticed. 
When this is said, however, it must also be said that the Chicago 
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a Oo artists never gave a better 
display than that of this 
year, and have rarely given 
as good a one. 

It should be said, more- 
over, that the average high 
excellence of the exhibi- 
tion was likely due in a 
measure to the experimen- 
tal method adopted for the 
selection of the pictures. 
Disappointments, heart- 
burnings, even bitterness 
are the usual concomitants 
SHADOWS ON THE WALL of art exhibitions. Artists 
By A. E. Albright commonly have strong con- 

victions respecting the merit 
of the works they submit, and are prone to disagree with the 
powers that be in the matter of acceptance or rejection. The work 
of juries of selection thus is onerous and thankless, and the jurors, 
singly or collectively, have been made targets for charges of unfair- 
ness, prejudice, lack of sympathy, lack of knowledge, etc. To obvi- 
ate this state of affairs, the Chicago artists introduced a novelty, and 
while the innovation has been productive, as might have been expected, 
of the usual grist of disappointments and heart-burnings, it has 
resulted in a very good show, which is eminently the most important. 

ThesArts*ClupZore Oni. 
cago, including about eighty 
of the artists, conceived the 
idea of abolishing the reg- 
ularly appointed jury of 
selection. and of throwing 
the responsibility of the se- 
lection of jurymen upon 
the contributors to the dis- 
play. The innovation met 
favor, and in this case, for 
the first time in Chicago, 
the jury of selection was 
not appointed, but was 
elected by the popular vote 
of the entire colony of 
artists. The Institute sent 
out ballots and the contrib- 


uting artists selected as 
ae : . 5 OCTOBER, SERE AND GOLD 
jurymen Oliver: Dennettin gry sae 
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Grover, Frederick W. Freer, Ralph Clarkson, John H. Vanderpoel, 
Charles A. Corwin, Karl A. Buehr, and Charles Francis Browne for 
the judgment on paintings, and Charles J. Mulligan and Lorado Taft 
for sculpture. 

No one covets the position of juryman or lobbies to secure appoint- 
ment—the duties are too onerous, and the work and worry as a rule 
are out of all proportion to the satisfaction experienced. In the case 
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DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 
By Jules R. Mersfelder 


of this exhibition the jurymen were the popular choice of the con- 
tributing artists, and they accepted their positions asa duty. One 
should add that they did their work with severity tempered with 
kindliness. Had there been less kindliness there would have been 
fewer works against which exception might be taken. : 

Out of a gross number of six hundred and seventy-nine works sent 
in for examination, all but two hundred and thirty-nine were rejected. 
These exhibits, in various media, were by one hundred and three 
artists, sixty-nine men and thirty-four women. There were several 
new names on the list, and the contributions of some of these little 
known artists were among the most interesting in the whole collection. 

Other reforms were inaugurated and were carried out with inflex- 
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ible adherence to fixed principle. In former years it has been the 
custom for a few artists to have a disproportionately large number of 
canvases accepted. Last year, if I remember correctly, one artist 
had twenty pictures in the galleries, and other contributors ranked 
close to him in point of numbers. This naturally gave the favored 
few a precedence that many thought they did not deserve, and as a 
consequence there was no little jealousy and hard feeling among those 
artists who had to be content with not more than one or two exhibits. 





FROM MICHIGAN 
By Marie Lokke 


This year it was decided that, no matter how excellent the works 
submitted might be, no artist should be permitted to show more than 
ten canvases. In point of fact, Oliver Dennett Grover was the only 
contributor who had in the galleries the gross allowable quota. Only 
one or two artists displayed as many as eight canvases, and the 
majority were content with not to exceed half the number permitted 
them. 

Then again, the matter of crowding and skying canvases came in 
for serious consideration. Ample space—five galleries—was placed 
at the disposal of the exhibitors, and the hanging committee arranged 
the contributed works in such a way that not a canvas was skyed, and 
so that there was a generous expanse of burlap of pleasing tone 
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between the pictures. The =: 
result was a most happy ; 
and effective appearance. 

Even the most casual 
visitor to the exhibition 
could but notice the marked 
improvement of the show 
over those of former years. 
The artists themselves took 
the initiative in these re- 
forms, and were willing to 
stand by the consequences. 
Certainly, the scattering of 
the pictures through five 
rooms instead of crowding 
them into two or three, and the elimination of favoritism, or what 
many regarded as favoritism, gave unqualified satisfaction to every one. 

As regards the personnel of the jury of selection, one suspects that 
some of the contributors thought their works would be considered 
with a larger measure of sympathy and that they would be accorded 
greater leniency by the creatures of their own election. In this, 
happily, they were disappointed. The jury—to the betterment of the 
display—was even more rigorous in its decisions than were the juries 
of former years. The members were all men competent to pass on 
questions of subject, composition, technique, color, etc., and—with 
due allowance for occasional sins of good nature—exercised a fearless 
and unbiased judgment. 

This year, too, there was comparative unanimity of opinion as 
regards the awarding of prizes. John C. Johansen carried off the 
Young Fortnightly prize 
with his; “ThesPortrait, of 
Miss R.,’’ and Frederick 
W. Freer won the Artists’ 
prize with his portrait of 
himself. Upon Mr. Johan- 
sen devolved the further 
honor of having had his 
‘“October, Sere and Gold,’’ 
selected and purchased as 
the initial picture for the 
Institute’s proposed gal- 
lery of works illustrative of 
theatalentuotChicago 
artists. 

Johansen, by the way, 





GIANT WILLOWS 
By Edgar Cameron 





A CORNER OF THE STUDIO ere 
By Mrs, Lou Mersfelder is little more than twenty 
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years of age, and while he has contributed frequently to former local 
exhibitions, he has never shown such marked progress in his art as 
this year. Indeed, this word “‘progress” may be taken as the keynote 
of the entire exhibition—a fact that speaks volumes of promise for 
the future of local art. Johansen’s prize-winning portrait is the like- 
ness of a slight, 
sweet-faced, dark- 
haired woman, 
simply attired and 
gracefully posed. 
It is vigorous in 
its brush work, 
and in every way 
dignified. His 
‘‘October, Sereand 
Gold,’’ is likewise 
a strikingly beauti- 
ful picture, rich in 
its tonal qualities, 
individual in its 
treatment, and ex- 
ceptionally good 
in its atmospheric 
eilecm 

Freer is some- 
thing of a Nestor 
among Chicago 
artists, and apart 
from the fine qual- 
ities of his self- 
portrait, there was 
a certain appropri- 
ateness in his being 
awarded the Art- 
ists’ prize Se this 
was nothing less 
thana tribute from 
his fellow-painters, 
since it was their 
individual enter- 
prise from partici- 
pating in which 
they jealously ex- 
cluded all non-pro- 
fessionals. The 


PORTRAIT OF MISS R. likeness is singu- 
By J. C. Johansen 
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larly faithful and express- 
ive—even to the cigarette, 
which is part of Mr. Freer’s 
daily attire—and is to be 
regarded as one of the very 
best canvases the artist has 
produced. 

For the rest, general re- 
marks will suffice. The 
prevailing tone of the five 
galleries was bright and 
joyous, despite the fact that 
many of the artists essayed 
the depiction of subtle night 
effects and indulged in 
efforts, more or less ex- 
perimental, in exploiting 
peculiar phases of nature. 
This is a witness to the 
same lines on which for the 
most part the younger gen- 
eration of local artists are 
casting their work. 

There was, moreover, 
an utter absence of can- 
vases that would suggest a 
desire to paint for exhibi- 
tion purposes. With the 
exception of Oliver Den- 
nett Grover’s two big mural 
decorations for the Black- FORGOTTEN TASKS 
stone Library, an account By Annie Weaver Jones 
of which was given in this 
magazine some months ago, there were few large canvases in the col- 
lection. There were portraits, landscapes, still life, and flower pieces 
in oils and water-colors, as well as etchings and miniatures, and in 
the main they were produced with a view to meeting the tastes and 
requirements of prospective purchasers for home decoration. 

Many of the artists represented never appeared to better advan- 
tage or in more characteristic guise. Edgar S. Cameron showed 
several canvases which eclipsed anything he has exhibited before in 
local exhibitions, and which clearly demonstrated a firmer grasp on 
his art than that possessed by many another painter of wider fame. 
Ralph Clarkson showed a decided leaning toward the Japanese manner 
and a fondness for mysterious effects. Karl A. Buehr gave further 
evidence of sincerity and straightforward methods in his ‘‘A Dutch, 
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Interior,’’ in which he has infused a certain wholesome sentiment; 
and Charles A. Corwin in his water scenes clung closely to his usual 
literal statements of facts which many would like to see modified. 
Adolph R. Shulz showed a decided lapse from his former habit of 
investing his canvases with tender sentiment and disclosed marked 
ability for strong 
handling and vigor- 
ous brush work. 
Charles Francis 
Browne remained 
loyal to his tran- 
scriptions of poetic 
bits of scenery, but 
in much of his later 
work he has taken 
to warmer, richer 
coloring, and has 
thus much enhanced 
the beauty and in- 
terest” Of his@can- 
vases,” ‘Mramand 
Mrs. John F. Sta- 
cey’s work was ex- 
ceedingly good and 
differed little in the 
style and treatment 
made familiar in 
former exhibitions. 
The _ contributions 
of Jules Mersfelder 
were a decided im- 
provement over his 
canvases shown a 
year ago, his color 
DETAIL—ZOOLOGY harmonies being 
By Oliver Dennett Grover more natural and 
pleasing and his 
suggestion of atmosphere in a marked degree more pronounced. 
And soa kind word—and always an encouraging one—could be 
said of A. E. Albright, Martha S. Baker, Julia Bracken (for her 
plaster casts), Bertha Jacques (for her etchings), Annie Weaver Jones, 
C. O. E. Lindin, Marie Lokke, H. G. Marrata, Bertha S. Menzler, 
B. J. Olsson-Nordfeldt, I. M. Perrault, Hening Rydén, Hugo von 
Hofsten, William Schmedtgen, and others of the exhibitors. 
One may repeat by way of parenthesis that some of the most inter- 
esting work in the galleries was by new men little known to the public 
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or ,by men occupied with the daily grind of some form or other of 
pictorial work which precludes devotion to studio practice. A care- 
ful study of the galleries led one to indorse the following editorial 
statement made in the local press during the exhibition: 

““The advance of professional success among Chicago artists is 
reassuringly indicated by the variety, the versatility, and the pervad- 
iwomexcellence 
shown in each sec- 
tion. The exhibi- 
tion includes a rel- 
atively small but 
exceedingly good 
number of works in 
semimoure. The 
water-color room is 
altogether charm- 
ing, many of the 
exhibits in that 
medium attaining 
the highest degree 
of delicacy and 
beauty. The vigor, 
virility, and repose 
of the exhibits in 
oil cannot fail to 
win the substantial 
approbation of art 
patrons in this city. 

‘‘The cluster of 
miniatures enhan- 
ces the interest of 
the entire exhibi- 
tion. No incident 
of it will command 
more sincere admi- —syyartowr’EN 
ration than the _ By Marie Gélon Cameron 
etchings. Their 
total is not numerically great, but the precision, the grace, and the 
subtlety of the needle have never been more convincingly shown in 
the Art Institute. Decorative art and symbolic also receive pro- 
portional illustration. Sketches in pencil, crayon, tempera, and 
wash round out the most comprehensive and the most notable exhi- 
bition of Chicago progress in art yet witnessed in the public galleries. 

‘Chicago fine art has reached a period which requires no apology 
or appeal for subsistence on other than fundamentally artistic grounds. 
Chicago art patrons have increased within recent years at a rapid 
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THE WILLOW 
By Adolph R. Shulz 


pace. It has happened more than once that American pictures, 
painted in the United States, have been despised by American art 
patrons, but when taken to Paris and decorated with a salon tag have 
been purchased by some of the same connoisseurs at five times the 
price asked at home.’’ 

These words respecting art in Chicago can scarcely be regarded 
as unduly eulogistic. Much of the work turned out from the local 
studios is thoroughly good, and is worthy of more generous recogni- 
tion than is commonly accorded it. It is, however, unfortunately the 
fashion for picture buyers to go abroad, or at least away from home, 
for their canvases. Asa consequence, the Chicago artists, like their 
fellow-workers in many another city, are made to feel that no one is 
a prophet in his own country. The Municipal Art League, in seeking 
to develop an art sense and promote sales among the residents of the 
city, has entered upon a worthy enterprise, and it is to be hoped that 
its efforts will not prove abortive. An unappreciated art will thrive 
nowhere, since there is of necessity a strictly material side to the 
artist's existence which depends upon public appreciation and support. 
It is a fact that pictures by American painters that were regarded 
with indifference or damned with faint praise at home have met with 
favor and have found ready purchasers abroad. 

ARTHUR ANDERSON MERRITT. 


pO MP Ch NIA KD SALES 


& The Lyall sale was remarkable for the high prices obtained for 
pictures of the Barbizon school and the men usually associated with 
that school, such as Corot, Daubigny, Jules Breton, and Troyon, 
Pou neethe| Sortie, by Schreyer, was sold for $13,900; - the 
“Destruction of the Telegraph Line,’’ by de Neuville, brought 
$12,000; and ‘Carrying Off of Rebecca,’’ by Delacroix, $11,100. 
Strange to say, the pupil and copyist of Millet, Jules Breton, took 
the highest sum when Senator W. A. Clark paid $25,500 for ‘‘La Fin 
du Travail.’’ Corot came next, when ‘‘Le Bouleau’’ went for $20,000. 
The following are the pictures that commanded a price of $500 or 
over: Water-Colors—‘‘Souvenir of the Rhine,’’ Turner, W. J. Walter, 
$900; ‘‘Gardeuse des Vaches,’’ Millet, F. A. Chapman, $2,300; 
‘Water Carrier,’’ Vibert, A. W. Thayer, $550; ‘‘Bedouin,’’ Signor- 
fier. ©. omith, $725. Oil-Paintings— Still Life,’’ Vollon, 
Glaenger & Co., $800; ‘‘The Surprised Bather,’’ Millet, E. McMillin, 





EVENING 
By Bertha S. Menzler 
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$1,700; ‘‘Cattle and Landscape,’’ Mauve, F. A. Chapman, $1,100; 
“Coming Storm,’’ Dupré, H. D. Myer, #1,350; ‘‘Entrance to the 
Mosque,’’ Pasini, Tooth & Sons, $1,350; ‘‘ Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ 
Diaz, > Oehme, 761,300; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Rousseau, M. Bleiman, 
$1,600; ““Sunset,’’ Dupré, Louis Marshall, $3,100; ‘‘The Oak— 
Sunset,’’ Rousseau, J. Oehme, $5,700; ‘‘Near the Sea,’’ Corot, 
H. O. Seixas, $6,200; “Study from Nature,’’ Johnson, A. W. 
Thayer, $825; “‘Penitent Magdalen,’’ Henner, E. Bradley, $4,200; 
‘*Ploughing,’’ Rousseau, W. A. Clark, $5,100; ‘‘Bords de Riviere,’’ 
Daubigny, W. A. Clark, $3,800; ‘‘Landscape—Autumn,’’ Dupré, 
E. McMillin, $1,800; ‘‘Bull and Dog,’’ Brascassat, E. McMillin, 
$1,000; ‘“Stormy Weather, Capel Curig,’’ Leader, E. McMillin, 
$1,100; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Johnson, J. F. Talmage, $1,200; ‘‘ Environs 
de Rome,’’ Frangais, E. McMillin, $1,200; ‘‘Mon Jardin,’’ Cazin, 
H. Reisinger, $2,600; ‘‘Sunset on the River,’’ Daubigny, W. A. 
Clarke, ~$11,500;. “Twilight... Daubigny, Durand-Ruel, $1,800; 
‘“Sampling Wheat,”’ O’Neil, C. H. Kelsey, $600; ‘‘Environs de 
Plombiéres,’’ Francais, E. McMillin, $600; ‘““Landscape,’’ Cabat, 
Fishel, Adler & Schwarz, $775; ‘‘Early Morning—Finistére,”’ 
Pelouse, H. Schaus, $850; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Michel, J. B. Haggin, 
$1,300; ‘‘Meditation,’’ Meyer, J. Oehme, $2,050; ‘‘The Forest 
Path, © Corot,” |, Ochme.s5,000; ““Landscape and Sheep,’’ Jacque, 
J. Oehme, $5,050; ‘‘La Naissance du Veau,’’ Millet, G. A. Dowden, 
$8,600; “‘Cupid’s Festival,” Diaz, J. B, Hagginy @2)a00.0 ee 
Bouleau,’’ Corot, G. A. Dowden, $20,000; ‘‘Nothing Better to 
Do,’’ Nicol, J. Oehme, $1,700; ‘‘On the Seine,’’ Pelouse, H. 
Schaus, $1,675; ‘‘In the Art Gallery,’’ Frappa, J. Oehme, $700; 
‘“‘Landscape and Sheep,’’ Michel, J. F. Talmage, $675; ‘Club 
Law,’’ Nicol, M. Bleiman, $625; ‘‘Landscape and Cattle,’’ Van 
Marcke, Knoedler & Co., $6,700; ‘‘Summer Time,’’ Auguste Bon- 
heur;f- Oehmes$2-050-8 on Pretty Model.’’ Palmaroli, R. M. Haan, 
$900; ‘‘The Broken Pitcher,’’ Bonnat, E. McMillin, $3,000; ‘‘Rire 
d’Avril,’’ Bastien-Lepage, E. Brandus, $2,100; ‘‘Environs of 
Ormans,’’ Courbet, Tooth & Sons, $6,200; ‘‘A Strolling Merchant,”’ 
Géréme, J. Oehme, $6,000; ‘‘The Cardinal’s Blessing,’’ Isabey, 
D. Guggenheim, $3,500; ‘‘Cattle,’’ Troyon, D. Guggenheim, $8, 400; 
icarlya pring, Daubigny, D. Guggenheim, $4,200; ‘‘Souvenir of 
Alveria Shromenting aoe Gillespie, $4,200; ‘‘Prisc d’Une 
Batterie,’’ Protais, ‘‘Stanley,’’ $1,100; ‘‘La Fin du Travail,’’ Breton, 
W. A. Clark, $25,500; ‘‘L’Enlévement de Rebecca,’’ Delacroix, 
Durand-Ruel, $11,100; ‘‘Destruction of the Telegraph Line,’’ De 
Neuville, H. Schaus, $12,000; ‘‘A Sortie,’’ Schreyer, J. A. Hoagland, 
$13,900; ‘‘Crossing the Stream,’’ Bouguereau, J. Oehme, $4,500; 
‘“‘La Voix Céleste,’’ Hébert, E. McMillin, $1,500; ‘‘Moissonneuse,”’ 
Vollon, E. McMillin, $1,500; ‘‘On the Mediterranean,’’ Achenbach, 
W. J. Curtis, $800; ‘‘Springtime,’’ Cot, F. J. Goodwin, $3,100. 
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2 The sale of the pictures owned by the late Henry G. Marquand, 
by the American Art Association recently, was among the most 
remarkable of the many notable art sales held in New York during 
the last quarter of acentury. A total of $197,070 was realized for the 
ninety-three paintings. The canvases which brought $500 or over 
are the following: “‘Tintern Abbey,’’ Parsons, S. P. Singer, $550; 
@satmcastic,, lurner, 1. Jefferson Coolidge, $1,025; “°Peterhoff,’’ 
mitener, 1.) )ooth & Sons, $1,700; © From Ehrenbreitstein,’’ Turner, 
Smee sore. 61,750," Children and Puppy, Eley, E. Fischhof, . 
$700; ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ Abbey, H. Schaus, $2,050; ‘‘Shep- 
herd Boys,’’ Gainsborough, S. P. Avery, Jr., $2,850; ‘‘Peg Woffing- 
ton,’’ Russell, Carl Gluckman, $850; ‘‘Henry of Valois,’’ Tintoretto, 
Peeiscnnol, 700; “The Shy Child,’’ Romney, Collier & Co., 
$7,800; ‘‘ Landscape with Cottage,” Old Crome, A. Richmond, $1,600; 
““Charles Lamb,’’ Raeburn, Laurie & Co., $1,150; ‘‘Young Shelley,’’ 
Hoppner, M. Roder, $1,000; ‘‘Countess of Nottingham,’’ Reynolds, 
See ouorrcr,» 62,300; . Lady Amelia. Carpenter,” Hoppner, E. 
Fischhof, $3,200; ‘‘Hon. Mrs. Stanhope,’’ Reynolds, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, $7,900; ‘‘Old Mill on the Yare,’’ Old Crome, Knoedler & 
Co., $8,800; ‘‘Mrs. Wells,’” Romney, James Henry Smith, $15,000; 
‘“Dedham Vale,’’ Constable, Laurie & Co., $13,750; “‘Mrs. Gwyn,”’ 
Hoppner, Jacques Seligmann, $22,200; ‘‘Classic Landscape,’’ Corot, 
Jules Oehme, $1,850; “‘Porlington Oak,’’ Old Crome, Carl Gluck- 
man, $3,000; ‘‘Charrette des Blesses,’’ von Pettenkofen, E. Fischhof, 
922500; leandscape and Cattle,” Troyon, E. Fischhof, $2,650; 
mucandscape. | Wecamps, Collier & Co:, $3,000; ~“Landscape,”’ 
Rousseau, S. P. Avery, $3,200; ‘‘The Beggar,’’ Decamps, E. Fisch- 
Motpessoo0, “nio te, Ama me,’ Alma-Tadema, Knoedler & Co., 
$10,600; “‘In Good Hands.’’ Alma-Tadema, E. Fischhof, $700; 
“‘Door of the Harem,’’ Villegas, A. Tooth & Sons, $650; ‘‘Newport 
Landscape,’’ Swain Gifford, Hezeman, $575; ‘‘Knickerbocker Citi- 
zen,’’ Frank D. Millet, W. F. Savage, $1,450; ‘‘Black-Eyed Susan,”’ 
Boughton, M. F. Savage, $1,000; ‘‘Rocky Farm,’’ Swain Gifford, 
Pee oehauss, $1,000; °°Enchantress, Church, R. C. Vose, $550; 
‘Roman Aqueduct,’’ Cole, S. P. Avery, $875; ‘‘Cronies,’’ Boughton, 
Carl Gluckman, $650; ‘‘Spanish Beauty,’’ Madrazo, R. W. Patter- 
son, $760; ‘‘Marvell’s Visit to Milton,’’ Boughton, M. Roder, $4,600; 
‘‘Windsor Castle,’’ Kensett, R. C. Vose, $600; ‘‘Reading from 
Homer,’’ Alma-Tadema, Knoedler & Co., $30,300; ‘‘The Page,’’ 
Villegas, Schoffer, $800; ‘‘A Mythological Triptych Illustrating 
Music,’’ Leighton, Cottier & Co., $16,000; “‘Golden Afternoon,’’ 
Boughton, E. Fischhof, $1,500. 

& At the sale at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, of the John A. 
Hoagland collection of modern paintings, James P. Silo auctioneer, 
the total for the sixty-four pictures was $106,075, a large sum, the 
average being over $1,657. The top price was $14,100, paid for the 
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large Corot “‘Souvenir d’Italie,’’ and other good prices were $8,100 
for a Van Marcke cattle piece, $7,000 for Breton’s ‘‘The Gleaners,’’ 
$6,500 for Meissonier’s ‘‘The Philosopher,’’ $5,500 for Schreyer’s 
‘‘At the Pool,’’ $4,150 for Dupré’s ‘‘Sunset,’’ and the same for 
Isabey’s ‘‘Visit to the Ancestors.’’ Other prices were as follows: 
“Return of the Flock,’’ Jacque, $1;375; “Rocks of Cayeux sur Mer,”’ 
Dupré, $1,700; “‘The Ruins,’’ Corot, $1,750; ““Near Valmoendomes 
Daubigny, $2,350; ‘‘The Connoisseur,’’ Roybet, $1,625; “‘Land- 
scape,’’ Rousseau, $2,400; ‘‘The Cavalier,’’ Roybet, $2,000; ‘‘ Fisher- 
man’s Hut,’’ Dupré, $1,300; ‘‘Escape of a Caravan: Ruins on the 
Nile’ Fromentin,~$1,200; ““The) BrownwGow-s = Troyon, $1,400; 
‘“‘Leisure Hours,’’ Jacquet, $1,900; ‘‘Ideal Head,’’ Henner, $3,200; 
“Landscape, Ruins and Figures,’’ and ‘‘Landscape, River and Fig- 
ures,’’ Monticelli, $1,200 each; ‘‘Dutch Woman,’’ Joseph Bail, 
$1,600; “‘Fontainebleau,’’ Diaz, $1,700; ‘‘Oriental Beauty,’’ Co- 
merre, $1,000; “‘Landscape in Auvergne,’’ Corot, $3,400; ‘‘The 
Wind-storm,’’ Meissonier, $2,450; ‘‘Forest of Fontainebleau,”’ 
Diaz, $3,700; ‘‘Santa Maria della Salute,’’ Ziem, $2,800. 

a A sale of a collection of works by old and modern artists was 
recently held at the Boston Art Galleries, Boston. Among the works 
of well-known masters disposed of were the painting ‘‘Washington 
Square,’’ by Thaulaw, for $1,100; ‘‘Sheep in Stable,”’ by Verboeck- 
hoven, $525; “‘Arab in Desert,’’ Fromentin, $1,400; ‘Country 
Scene,’’ Dupré, $575; ‘‘River Scene in Spain,’’ Sanchez-Perrier, 
$550; ‘‘Landscape,’’ by George Inness, $875; ‘‘Girl with a Bird’s 
Nest,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, $575; ‘‘Sheep,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, 
$525; ‘““Cow Near a Fence,’’ Van Marcke, $750; ‘‘Landscape,’’ by 
Daubigny, $1,450; “‘A Venetian Scene,’’ by Felix Ziem, $575; ‘‘The 
Rehearsal,’’ by Charles Schreiber, $575. 

* At the first two nights’ sale of the collection of pictures formed 
by the late Condé Ashmead, of Philadelphia, a total of $11,415 was 
realized for fifty-one canvases by more or less well-known modern 
foreign and American artists. The highest figure of the evening 
was brought by a marine by the late M. F. H. de Haas, ‘‘Coast of 
Star Island, Maine,’’ $800. Some other good figures were as fol- 
lows: Berne-Bellecour, ‘‘La Trambau,’’ $500; Penot, ‘‘The Cardi- 
nal,’’ $525; Rostel, ““The Toilet,” )$7007 Richarass ‘Tintagel, 
Cornwall,’’ $475; De. Beul, “Resting,” $625; "Setrodermeaaare 
Recital,’’ $500; David Johnson, ‘‘Cattle and Landscape,’’ $475; and 
Kuwassey, “‘Evening,’’ $400. At the last evening’s sale fifty num- 
bers of the catalogue brought $25,115. This sum, added to the amount 
of the first evening’s sale, made $36,870 the proceeds of the entire 
collection. Géréme’s ‘‘Beasts’ Return to Dens’’ brought $4,400; 
Rosierse’s ‘Market and Moonlight in Amsterdam,’’ $1,575; one of 
Daubigny’s landscapes, $1,600; another, $1,800; Thaulow’s “‘ Pittsburg 
Smoke,’’ $1,250; Van Marcke’s ‘‘Landscape and Cattle,’’ $1,050. 
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# Awards have been made by the Philadelphia jury of artists of the 
seventy-second annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts of the Temple gold medal to Edward W. Redfield and 
the Jennie Sesnan gold medal for the best landscape to W. Elmer 
Schofield. Mr. Redfield’s picture depicts a stream flowing between 
banks of snow-covered earth. Mr. Schofield’s is a decorative work, 
showing the straight stems of trees against a bright blue sky. The 
Mary Smith prize of one hundred dollars for the best picture by a 
resident woman artist has been awarded to Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, 
for her group entitled “‘A Mother’s Day.’’ This group consists of 
the original water-color drawings which appeared in the Christmas 
number of amagazine. The Walter Lippincott prize of three hundred 
dollars, for the best figure picture in the yearly exhibition of the 
Academy, has been awarded to Frank W. Benson, of Boston, for his 
picture entitled ‘‘Sunlight.’’ The picture represents a little girl in 
white standing in the open air at her mother’s knee. 

& Four prizes will be awarded at the twenty-fifth annual exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists, which will be held at the Fine 
Arts Building, New York, from March 28th to May 3d. They are 
the annual Webb prize of three hundred dollars for the best landscape 
or marine painted by an American artist who has not previously 
received the prize; the Carnegie prize of five hundred dollars for the 
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most meritorious painting in the 
exhibition by an American artist, 
portraits only excepted; the Julia 
A. Shaw Memorial prize of three 
hundred dollars for the most meri- 
torious work of art shown by an 
American woman; and the Shaw 
Fund, consisting of fifteen hundred 
dollars, to be devoted to the pur- 
chase from the exhibition of one 
or more works of art by American 
artists. 
% The Society of Washington 
Artists held its thirteenth annual 
exhibition in the hemicycle of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art from 
February gth to 26th, inclusive. 
Works in oils, pastels, burnt wood, 
sculpture, and miniatures, not 
previously exhibited in Washing- 
ton, were eligible. Three prizes 
of two hundred dollars, one hun- 
WY on Avert ay iaretee dred dollars, and fifty dollars, re- 
By Bonvallet spectively, were offered by the 
Corcoran Gallery for the three 
best pictures shown. For some time art lagged in Washington, but 
within the past few years it has gradually developed, until now the 
exhibitions in that city contain much that is interesting. Washing- 
ton contains a number of talented artists who only need encourage- 
ment to develop their powers. 
& John S. Sargent’s latest mural painting, ‘‘The Dogma of the 
Redemption,’’ was unveiled recently at the Public Library, Boston, 
and although the artist was not present and no special ceremonies 
were gone through, the event was one of sufficient importance to 
attract a number of people. The general opinion of the work was 
favorable, although it is not admired as much as Sargent’s other work, 
‘‘The Triumph of Religion.’’ The picture unveiled completes the 
original commission which the artist received from the library, and 
for which he was to receive fifteen thousand dollars. However, 
another fund of fifteen thousand dollars has been raised, and Mr. 
Sargent has undertaken to complete the work on the connecting wall 
at the right as one ascends the staircase. The crucifix, as the most 
important part of the subject of Sargent’s present work, is in the 
heaviest relief. Beside the cross, on which is the dead Christ, Adam 
and Eve are kneeling, and the three figures are seemingly bound 
together. Above the cross are the words, ‘‘Remissa Sunt Peccata,’”’ 
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meaning, ‘‘The sins of the world have been remitted.’’ The paint- 
ing is unquestionably impressive and is in every sense important. 

& Senator Burnham has fathered a bill in the Senate to amend the 
act to establish an academy and gallery of art in the District of 
Columbia. It names as incorporators of the academy William E. 
Curtis, Frederick A. Johnson, and George I. Jones. Power is given 
to establish a permanent international art, musical, scientific, and 
industrial exposition in the District of Columbia, and to acquire by 
lease, purchase, gift, or donation for that purpose sufficient land for . 
such use. The academy may make contracts with states or territories 
or foreign nations in the execution of the purposes of the corporation. 
& The Art Students’ League of New York has determined to appeal 
to the public for an endowment fund of seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the purpose of broadening its work. To this end it has requested 
Myverett PP) Wheeler, Samuel T. Shaw, John La Farge, C. Y. Turner, 
and Kenyon Cox to act as trustees, all of whom have accepted. The 
League, through the twenty-seven years of its history, has been sound 
financially and able to carry on its work, and the request for an endow- 
ment fund at this time comes 
merely as the result of a desire to 
extend its benefits. A number of 
prominent artists indorse the plan. 
& There have been a number of 
recent additions to the treasures of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has added more 
than one hundred pieces to the 
superb collection of Chinese porce- 
lains which he presented to the 
museum after purchasing it from 
the dealer who had acquired it from 
the estate of the late James A. 
Garland. Among these additions 
are some very rare pieces—two 
gourd-shaped vases with blue-white 
floral designs, of which there is 
only one duplicate in existence 
known to collectors; a figurine, 
perfect in modeling, representing 
a Chinese goddess standing upon 
a lotus-leaved pedestal, and a 
cream-color flower-pot, incised with 
an imperial dragon of light yellow, 
the mate of which is said to be in 
the palace of the Empress Dow- 
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are a figure-painting, ‘‘The Honeymoon,’’ by Charles L. Muller, 
whose ‘*Decadence of the Romans’’ hangs in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery; a life-size bust of the late Sanford R. Gifford, by Launt Thomp- 


RENAISSANCE CABINET 


and in grouping. 





son, and a_ beautiful Sévres 
vase, presented to the late Rich- 
ard Butler for his services as 
secretary of the committee 
which had charge of the erec- 
tion of Bartholdi’s celebrated 
“Statue: of Libertyee 

x Ata meeting of the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York recently, 
President F. W. Rhinelander 
and the other officers were re- 
elected for another year, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan, D. O. Mills, 
and Robert W. De Forest, 
whose terms expired, were 
unanimously chosen as trustees 
for the new term, ending in 
February, 1910. Vacancies on 
the board, caused by the deaths 
of Henry G. Marquand, Salem 
H. Wales, and Heber sks 
Bishop, were not filled. Di- 
vergent views as to the claims 
of candidates for these vacan- 
cies are said to have resulted 
in the postponement of action 
until May. General Louis P. 
Di Cesnola was for the twenty- 
seventh time elected secretary 
of the board of trustees. 

& The Boston) (50cietymea: 
Water-Color Painters recently 
showed a dainty collection of 
works for their fifteenth exhi- 
bition at the Boston Art Club. 
The small number (compara- 
tively) of pictures permitted the 
very best results in hanging, 


This year only about half the members sent 


pictures, and the absence of Abbott Graves (abroad), Triscott, 
Clements, and others was especially noted. Those represented were: 
Thomas Allen, Charles Copeland, E. H. Garrett, Sears Gallagher, 
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H. H. Hallett, W. J. Bixbee, F. T. Stuart, and Frank Myrick— 
seventy-eight pictures in all. The exhibition was quite noteworthy. 
&® Karl Bitter, chief of sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition, has 
allotted work for the fair to sculptors. Mr. Taylor approved the 
assignments. ‘‘Sculptors have been selected who have the American 
feeling,’’ says Mr. Bitter, ‘‘and 
who are imbued with the 
American spirit rather than 
with that of France or Italy.’’ 
Following are the allotments: 
Solon H. Borglum, four great 
groups at the base of the Louis- 
lana purchase monument; H. 
H. McNeil, main cascade sculp- 
ture; Charles N. Niehaus, group 
at the northern end of the main 
amiss - Lhe, Apotheosis of St. 
Mouse slorado Lait, of Chi- 
cago, two fountains in the main 
transverse avenue; Karl Bitter, 
the Louisiana purchase monu- 
ment; Isidore Konti, the sculp- 
ture of the two side cascades; 
ieee Ward, Napoleon; 
Daniel CG. |: French, Jetferson; 
Louis Saint Gaudens (brother 
of Augustus), Charles Grafly of 
Philadelphia, and Philip Mar- 
tini, permanent work on the 
Art Palace; Herbert Adams, 
portrait statue; Miss Enid 
Yandell; ~~ Victory’ to sur- 
mount the two restaurant pavil- 
ions, and C. E. Potter and Phi- 
mister Proctor, figures in the 
a Sane aoe BUST OF NIETZSCHE 

main picture of the exposition. By Mauklinecs 

& The ninth annual exhibition 

of pictures under the charge of the Nebraska Arts Association 
closed recently. In its early days, what is now known as the 
Nebraska Art Association was called the Haydon Art Club, and 
Miss Sarah Wool Moore, teacher of painting and°drawing in the 
school of fine arts of the Nebraska State University, was its founder 
and the faithful pioneer of the art movement in Nebraska. Then 
the exhibitions consisted generally of a few pictures of note secured 
in the East, the bulk of pictures being more or less local. Gradually, 
however, these small beginnings led to larger developments, till 
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now the association is controlled by stockholders who give it a sure 
financial backing, enabling it to plan ona larger scale than hereto- 
fore. Now the exhibitions, though smaller than many given in 
Eastern cities, may in quality of work shown well rank with them. 
For the exhibition just closed, Miss Cora Parker selected most of the 
pictures in Boston and New York, and thanks to her good judgment 
and the kind response of the 
artists, the gallery was filled with 
fine canvases, among them being 
works by John Alexander, Charles 
Davis, Tarbell, Miss Lucy Scar- 
borough Conant, Walter Dean, 
Charles H. Hayden, Edward H. 
Barnard, Carroll Beckwith, Irving 
Couse, Birge Harrison, Elliott 
Daingerfield, Frank V. Du Mond, 
Charles Warren Eaton, R. Swain 
Gifford, William Henry Howe, H. 
Bolton Jones, Louis Loeb, Clara 
McChesney, Granville I. Smith, 
Louis Mora, Sargeant Kendall, 
Charles Austin Needham, and 
Genjiro Yeto. The Nebraska Art 
Association bought for its perma- 
nent collection ‘‘ Harvard Bridge,’”’ 
by Birge Harrison, and ‘‘The 
Marshes,’’ by Lucy Scarborough 
Conant. Altogether the sales 
amounted to about three thousand 
dollars. 

A movement has been inau- 
gurated in Congress providing for 
an appropriation of twenty-five 
thousand dollars to buy the histor- 
ical paintings of the late Thomas Nast. There are five paintings it is 
proposed to buy. They are: ‘‘Peace Again,’’ ‘‘Lincoln Entering 
Richmond,”’ ‘‘Saving the Flag,’’ ‘‘During the Civil War,’’ and ‘‘The 
Seventh Regiment Going to War.’’ Others which may be purchased 
are: Appomattox. 90 Die Day Before the Surrender,’’ and 
‘Garibaldi.’’ Mr. Nast’s reputation will probably rest on his cartoon 
work, but it was his ardent desire that his name should be handed 
down as a great painter of historical scenes. A few days before he 
sailed for Guayaquil he remarked to a reporter: ‘‘Some day, per- 
haps, after I am dead, I may become famous; I want the name of 
Nast to go down to posterity as that of a great artist. I have painted a 
few things which may give me a reputation, but not until I am dead.”’ 
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# The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is to leave Copley Square, 
where the Public Library and Trinity Church have been its neighbors 
so long, and will build itself a larger home on land between Hunting- 
ton Avenue and the Fens. The architects, Edmund M. Wheelwright 
and R. Clipston Sturgis, have been commissioned by the trustees to 
go to Europe in order to study existing museums. 

& A tall shaft, thirty feet high, with a figure of Fame standing upon 
a pedestal in front of the shaft, the whole designed by Philip Martiny, 
is to be erected in the harbor park of Newport, Rhode Island, in. 
commemoration of the Franco-American alliance during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

& Harvard’s new Germanic Museum, the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in this country, containing the costly and magnificent hoard of 
relics collected by Emperor William of Germany and presented by 
him to the University, was recently opened to the public. The open- 
ing of the museum, given as it virtually is by one of Europe’s 
monarchs, marks a departure from the routine of college dedications. 
For many years Emperor William has been partial to Harvard, and 
some time ago the idea of presenting it with a collection of German 
relics was suggested to him. He acted promptly. Neither time nor 
money was spared. The emperor’s gift to Harvard, valued at some- 
thing like twelve thousand five hundred dollars, containing specimens 
of German art, sculpture, architecture, and archeology, is supple- 
mented by a gift from the Swiss Government, which makes it, as a 
whole, exceedingly valuable. A unique gift, it comes partly as the 
result of a unique action on the part of Harvard—the conferring of 
the degree of LL.D. on Prince Henry when that royal personage 
visited America. Were the degree and the gollection an exchange? 
# Bronze statues of Charles €arroll and John Hanson, by Richard 
E. Brooks, of Boston, ordered by the state of Maryland, have been 
placed in the statuary hall of the Capitol at Washington. Carroll is 
represented in the act of signing the Declaration of Independence. 
Hanson is shown as a portly, middle-aged man. 

& Six pieces of original Graco-Roman statuary have recently been 
given to the free museum of the University of Pennsylvania by Mrs. 
Lucy Wharton Drexel. The most important piece in the collection 
is either an Iris—the spirit of the rainbow—or a Bacchante. The 
head, feet, and arms are missing. The other pieces are a mutilated 
head of an Athene, a marble head of Athene, larger than life, with 
slight damages to the helmet and to the end of the nose; it is an 
effective sample of the decorative work of the Hellene; a marble 
head of a child of the Augustan era, a Grechetto marble statuette of 
a woman or goddess, a life-size replica of a head which was once 
known as that of Pompeius, and a marble, half life-size head of 
Dionysus. 


REVIEWS OF REGENT “BOOKS 


& With “French Engravers and Draughtsman of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury,’ recently published by the Macmillan Company, Lady Dilke 
has brought to a close the valuable series of works in which she has 
attempted to sketch the leading features of French art for the period 
covered and to trace the action of those social laws under the pressure 
of which the arts take shape, just as dogma crystallizes under the influ- 
ence of preceding speculation. The author’s enterprise was ambitious, 
and she has done her work in a way heartily to be commended. 

The task was not an easy one, especially in this fourth and con- 
cluding volume. Grave difficulties of selection and omission presented 
themselves, and the further problem was encountered of treating the 
subject in such a manner that the work, while comprehensive and 
authoritative, should not bear the earmarks of a text-book. It should 
be said that the author has followed a wise course. She has not ven- 
tured on a systematic history, but has adhered to the lines on which 
she found herself able to interest and inform the readers of her previ- 
ous volumes. She has divided her subject into various sections, and 
throughout the work has selected in each section one or two artists 
who seemed to represent special tendencies connected with the life of 
the day and whose work, still existing, could be treated in some 
detail. 

Not the least of the difficulties that had to be surmounted was 
that of suitably illustrating the book. Little trouble was experienced 
in the volumes on painting, sculpture, architecture, and decoration, 
since reproductions of these classes of art products could easily be 
brought to a size suitable for the pages. Inthe matter of engravings, 
however, the texture of the execution is of necessity confused by 
reduction. The lines, cross-lines, hatchings, and stipplings run together 
and are choked in each other, so that what should be a luminous 
expression of form becomes, as the author puts it, a meaningless pond 
of ink. As far as possible, therefore, prints have been chosen that 
could be given of their full size. In consideration of these difficulties 
the fifty examples of engraving and draftsmanship furnished are 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

Lady Dilke has divided her volume into eleven chapters: the 
Comte de Caylus and the great ‘‘Amateurs’’; Mariette and Basan; le 
Chevalier Cochin; the Drevet and Jean-Francois Daullé: Wille and 
his Pupils; Laurent Cars, Flipart, and Le Bas; the Pupils of Le Bas 
and the Engravers of the Vignette; Gravelot and Eisen; the Saint- 
Aubin, Moreau le jeune, Boilly, and Prieur; the Engravers in Color; 
and the Engravers and the Academy. These divisions are advisedly 
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made, and they are so treated that the reader is given a distinct idea 
of the antecedents, character, and significance of the separate groups. 

The volume under review, as in the case of the three that have 

preceded it, is offered to the public in sumptuous dress, and no series 
of works obtainable gives quite so comprehensive and satisfactory an 
account of the art of France during the eighteenth century. 
# ‘“‘Representative Art of Our Time, Part I.’’—the work is to be 
completed in eight parts—published by John Lane, is a magnificent. 
example of printing, both as regards letter-press and illustrations, and 
withal a work to delight the lover of art. This first part contains an 
instructive essay on wood-engraving by Charles Hiatt and six choice 
illustrations—an etching by Edgar Chahine, a monotype in colors by 
Alfred East, a pastel by E. Aman-Jean, a wood-cut by W. O. J. 
Nieuwenkamp, a tinted chalk drawing by G. Dupois, and a water- 
color by Josef Israéls. The etching and wood-cut are direct from the 
plate and block, and the other four illustrations are of the highest 
quality of the three-color process. Mr. Hiatt’s contribution is a 
succinct review of the art of wood-engraving. The whole work is 
under the editorship of Charles Holme, whose intimate knowledge 
of the arts of the day is sufficient voucher for the value and artistic 
excellence of this series of monographs. 

The work is admirably arranged, the different parts being put 

together so that the text portions, paged consecutively, may be bound 
together. With the last part, it is announced, the editor will contrib- 
ute an introduction, giving some account of the varied processes used 
in the production of the illustrations and some other details which 
may prove of interest to the subscriber. The second part of the work 
promises to be no less interesting and valuable than the first. 
& ““Octaves in an Oxford Garden,’’ by Arthur Upson, lettered and 
decorated by Margarethe E. Heisser, is an exceedingly unique and 
beautiful specimen of book-making and one which, apart from the 
value of the contents, is sure to find favor with collectors. The edition 
is limited to three hundred and fifty copies on hand-made paper and 
twenty-five copies on Japan paper, and was printed for the publisher, 
Edmund D. Brooks, by Hahn & Harmon, Minneapolis. 

In a sense the volume is a reversion to medieval days, in that type 
has been eschewed and the entire book has been printed from plates 
beautifully lettered by hand. The artist responsible for the lettering 
has proved herself an adept, and has produced a series of thirty odd 
plates that have about them the genuine flavor of days ere the inven- 
tion of movable type cheapened printing and made the printed page 
an expression for mere mechanical processes. The uniformity and 
beauty of the lettering are quite exceptional. 

The contents of the volume is a series of seventeen poems com- 
posed by Mr. Upson during a temporary residence at Oxford, which are 
quite worthy of their unique dress. Mr. Brooks, the publisher, is to 
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be commended for his taste and enterprise in issuing the volume in a 
form so unusual and artistic. The binding of the book, it should be 
noted, is in its simple elegance in keeping with the paper, lettering, 
and press-work. 

& In ‘“‘Barbizon Days,’’ by Charles Sprague Smith, the A. Wessels 
Company has issued a very charming and valuable book to every one 
interested in that remarkable coterie of painters whose work has made 
the little French town famous in art history. The book is partly 
reminiscence and partly history; and it has in it throughout that indi- 
vidual note which is so delightful to the reader. It comprises a 
chapter on the forest of Fontainebleau and chapters each on Millet, 
Corot, Rousseau, and Barye. 

To-day Barbizon is a name to conjure with, and any account of its 
topographical features and its history is choice reading to the art 
student. The four men selected by Mr. Smith are among the most 
noted names in the history of French art, and the biographical facts 
recorded in the book, the statement of individual peculiarities-and the 
hopes, struggles, and ambitions of these men as set forth are of excep- 
tional value in imparting to the reader a knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of their art. 

The work is not loaded with abstract considerations, or heavy 
criticism, or controversial discussions, but is conceived in the happy 
spirit of informing gossip. The story of Barbizon and of these four 
artists’ lives and work is told with all the charm of a natural-born 
raconteur and with the literary grace and finish of an experienced 
writer. 


ALAA 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘Leighton,’’ by George C. Williamson. The MacmillanCo. $1. 

‘“Greuze,’’ by Harold Armitage. The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 

‘‘Holman Hunt,’’ by George C. Williamson. The Macmillan Co. 
50 cents. 

‘‘Octaves in an Oxford Garden,’’ by Arthur Upson. Decorated 
and lettered by Margarethe E. Heisser. Edmund D. Brooks. 
$2.50 net. y 

‘“Principles of Home Decoration,’’ by Candace Wheeler. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.80 net. 

“‘Murillo,’’ by George C. Williamson. The Macmillan Co. 
SO celts: 

‘“‘Millais,’’ by A. L. Baldry. The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 

‘Barbizon Days,’’ by Charles Sprague Smith. A. Wessels Co. 
#2 net. 

‘‘Watteau,’’ by Edgcombe Staley. The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

‘‘Silverwork and Jewelry,’’ by H. Wilson. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.40 net. 
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